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FOREWORD 

av 

Sir C. R. REDDY, Kt, M. A., (Cantab) Hon D. Ljti- (Andhra) 

Vicc-Ckanatllcrr, Andhra University. 


T have much pleasure in introducing this learned monograph on 
1 -Tho Dutch in Mnlabor" by Mr, P, C, Alexander. u,*., 

M. Litt., Lecturer in History, V. R. College. Nellore. Hu waa 
formerly an Assistant Lecturer and Rese&reli Scholar at the 
Annamalfl) University. The l*ok bears traces, which add to its 
value, of the master hand of Diwati Bahadur C.S. Srimvassehan. 
Professor of History and Politic^ Aunamalfti Ufil«nli|p uudvr 
whom voting Alexander was trained. Naturally, it k published 
by the Annamalni University. This publication carries out its 
.tradition of research into Dravidian History relatmg to 
Viiavanagcvr and the European Epochs which have thrown such 
wonderful and accurate light on the facto of important epoeha 
which have left permanent traces on our Political and Cultural 
history. The book is well documented. There are already some 
three Publications relating to the History of Malabar and 
Trerancore under Hutch, Portuguese, French and English 
intervention and domination. Mr. Alexander’* book « « 

superfluity but an essential contribution. No wonder he has 
been the recipient of the coveted Endowment Prire designated 
after the illustrious Maharani Setu Parent! Bat I -cgTatulato 

the young author on this scholarly and scientific work. [ have 
ambitions for him. I hope this k the precursor of bigger 
volumes on South Indian History, Now that he has com- 
affiliated to Andhra, may I not expect something fmm Inm in 
the vent field of more than Provincial Intent, of its history and 
culture? 





PREFACE 


"The Dutch in Malabar" ij the thesis I submitted for the 
M. Litt, decree of the Anna uni Tat University- In this monograph 
1 have aitempted to mi ike a detailed study of the relations of th* 
Dutch with Mali!bar. The Dutch were master* of tbc Cavhia 
fort from 1063 to 1705; this period witnne^ed many important 
events which radically altered the history of the country. When 
the Dutch arrived on the Malabar Coast, the country wm divided 
into about fifty small principalities ; but by the close of the 16th 
century Malabar had come to be divided into three main unit* 
* -—CiiP I itiut-p Cochin and Travancore. Thus the Dutch epoch in 
Mala bar saw the end of the middle agas and the beginning of the 
modern. It would be an exaggeration to say that the Dutch pUyed 
on important part in shaping the history of Malabar during thia 
period. Their role, no doubt, way something more than that of 
mem spectators. But I heir political influence was not strong 
enough to enable them to play an active part in the politics of 
the country* Due importance is given Id this book to the 
important political event# of thia period. I have attempted to 
make a study of the social and economic conditions and the 
administrative system of Malabar during this period, I have also 
discussed the administrative, economic and religious policy of the 
Dutefr iu Malabar* their trade and their administrative system. 


There h no paucity of materia I for research in this subject. 
The texts of the numerous letters exchanged between the Dutch 
and the Malabar princes and the treaties concluded by them 
arc available in Malay a lam. The Memoirs left by the Dutch 
Commanders,—especially those of Moons and Gollcnessa—th© 
Letter* of the Dutch Chaplain Visacher, and the accounts of 
foreign travellers are rich ini lias of information for our study. 



— VIM 


I in List expr aim my thanks to Divia Bahadur ProfM&or 
£* S* Srmfrikiatitiarwr for his valuable guidance and help, I had the 
benefit of bis guidance for five yearn for preparing my thaacft for 
the M, LiU. und the D. Litfc, degrees of the Anmimii lai UnifWfity 
on subjects relating to Kerafa History, nnd I owe him a derp 
debt of gratitude. Sir C. B, Reddy (Cantab ) B. LitL* 

Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University, has conferred on me a great 
distinction by writing a Foreword to my book. It ia a diltinetion 
which iny book hardly deserves, 1 am thankful to the authori¬ 
ties of the AnnamaUi Uni versity for panetionsag the publication 
of this book, + 



P. C. ALEXANDER 



INTRODUCTION 

■■ Thu Dutch so Malabar r if* tho result of two yearn of 
research conducted by Dr. I J # C. Alexander during the? years 
when ho was a aarfmbor of the stflff of the History Dfif^rlnisnt 
of the Anoamabi UniTCfBity* He wu awarded the M, Ltrr. 
Degree of the University for ibi* thesis in HM3 and the University 
Jdndly sanctioned its publication on the recommendation oi the 
ejeaminors. 

The importance of the Dutch epoch in the history rf Milfthw 
con he hardly exaggerated.. Thu Dutch wrested the fort of Cochin 
from the Portuguese in 1&03 and thus became the inheritors of 
the political supremacy exercised by the Portuguese in the king¬ 
dom of Cochin. The Rajaa of Cochin had entered into political 
alliance With the Portuguese to escape from tho humiliating 
tutelage of the Zamorin* of Calicut. But the Portuguese never 
rccognbed the Sovereign status of the Cochin Rajas and frequently 
* interfered in their internal administration* During the one hundred 
and fifty years of Portuguese rule at Goehta they consolidated 
their position in the country and virtually gained control of tho 
ruler*. When the fort of Cochin wa* seized by the Dutch, tho 
kindom of Cochin became a dependency of theirs. The frequent 
disputes of SLicecaiion in Cochin and the rebellion* of local 
chieftains weakened the position of the Cochin rulers who were 
forued to roly entirely on the protection of tho Dutch. The 
installation of the .Moot ha Tavaatfei Prince on the throne of Cochin 
by the Dutch Commander in 1333 is indicative of thuir power* 
The famous 11 War of the Fstiam succession" confirmed tliu 
position of the Dutch as kingmakers in Cochin. It now bscacin 
clear that no candidate could have any prospect of ascending the 
throne of Cochin without the support of the Dutch. Ey under¬ 
taking tho adtniabtrfttive responsibilities in Cochin, the Dutch 
were committing she mse Ives to the great task of safeguarding 
Uic integrity of a weak kingdom. The Dutch tried their best to 
discharge their responaibilitius towards Cochin- Ihcir policy 
however brought oonaidersbf* Iom to the Company and tho O ut eh 
authorities soon perceived that the Rajas of Cochin should no 
longer be supported by them 


During the firet phase of their ralafciotiH with Malabar, the 
Dutdh had very little to do with the state of Travntieorc, When 
the Dutch arrived on the Malabar coast p Travan core wn m a very 
^malJ principality. It wm under the great Maharaja Mar thumb 
Varum that Travnucore featno to the forefront of Malabar politics. 
The most important event in the history of Malabar ia the 
ISth reotury was the rise of Marthanda Varna. military 

and political achievements affected the position of all powers in 
Malabar, including the Dutch* The Dutch tried to thwart the 
^schemes of Martharitla Yurma by retorting to the clever policy of 
setting the MaJahar Rajas against him. But Hading their 
attempts tireless they decided to cultivate hid friendship and 
signed a treaty with hitn [Treaty of Mavelikkura 1753). This 
treaty dearly marked the dun lino of Butch influence in the 
country. A good fen lure of Dr. Alexander's hook is his account 
of the policy of Marthamla Verma, The great achievement of 
Mart hand a v arm n wan the destruction of the old feudal nobility 
and the establishment of & powerful and efficient autocracy. 
The Maharajah activities have been severely criticised by some 
authors, the most notable among them being Sard nr K. M. Puiiik- 
Jccr. Dr + Alexander differ9 from Mr. Panikkcr and defends and 
juatifieg the Maharaja's policy and aims. 

The relation* of the Dutch with the Zamorin* of Calicut have 
not always been friendly * When the Dutch established their 
power in Cochin, the most powerful of the princos of Malabar was 
the Zamorin of Cali ant. The Zamorin had been the traditional 
enemy of the Portuguese and so be ha# prepared to enter into ad 
alliance with the Dutch. But soon he found that the Dutch 
were thwarting hw aims of conquest of Cochin. The Zamorins 
and the Dutch drifted into open war over the question of the 
possession of Chettwaye and thus the relations between the two 
powers w ere always strained* 

The invasions of Malabar by Hyder A3i and Tipij sultan had 
Important reactions on the for Lucies of the Dutch. Dr, Alexander 
haa dealt with these in great detail in Chapters V£| and VUL 
The Dutch had hardly recovered from the great blow they had 
sustained by their treaty with Tra van Lore, whin the Mysorean* 


attacked Malabar. The Dutch had treaty obligations to save the 
kingdom of Coda in from foreign attack. But their position was 
so weak that they could Imrdly fulfil their obligation*. In 
fact their anxiety no w not to nave Cud bin or any of their 

alUcfl, but to ^avo themselves. The Mysorean invaders were 
fllF tware of the wcnkHe&$ of the Dutch, 



By the dose of the IStb century th$ Dutch had practically 
lost all power in Malabar. It was not a difihuU talk for the 
English to seize power from their lannd*, 1 he author ha? aptly 
described thq destruction of Dutch power in Malabar when he nays 
11 Marth&nrfa Varum dealt the death blow to the Dutch Company, 
the Mysoreans hastened its de^th, the English effected it/ 1 

A special merit of Dr. Alexanders book m that he has 
* devoted great attenUon to the study of the political and social 
conditions of Malabar in the l^tb century and the policy, trade and 
adminmtmti ve ay item of the L>ii I ch. By dev oting npecia I ohapUrm 
for these topics, the author Ima made hie hook very informative 
aiid useful to all student® of Kermlft history. In Chapter XI he 
has elaborately deaFt with the Xairv. the Syrian Christians, iho 
Jews arid other important toiuimmities in Mahbar, Chapter XII 
dfiiaribes the adniiniatrativo system prevalent in Travancore* 
Cochin aod Calicut and gives many useful details about the 
revenue and judicial administration of MahUr in general. When 
the author disc ussy* the policy of the Dutch In Matabar^adraU 
nistrative, economic mul religfovifl- be makes very useful obaer- 
v li timid* The contract which the author draws between the 
Dutch and the Portuguese k instructive, 

I re com metaled this subject to the author for bis study as t 
w as convinced that Ids knowledge of Mu lay n lam would enable 
him to make full use. of the many documents relevant to this 
subject in that language The tests of the lelUm esc hanged 
between the princes of Malabar and the Dutch Commanders which 
are available in Malay ah in have been properly utilised For 
marshalling the jieeesflary data for this thesis. I trust that this 
useful and informative monograph will be an Important contri¬ 
bution to Kerala history. 

13th August 1940, 


C. 3. SRIN1YASACHARI, 
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THE DUTCH IN MALABAK 


CHAPTER I 


A. MALABAR ON THE EVE OF THl ADVEjrT OF THE DUTCH. 

T^HE name 1 MaJabar 1 in its wider sense is applied to the 
* Malayaiain-spe;ij£irtg territories of Smith India, comprising the 
two native states of Travaneore and Cochin and the British 
District of Malabar* * In its narrower sense it is applied only to the 
British District of that name. The origin of the name has given 
rise to much speculation- It is interesting to note that the name 
* Malabar p by which the country is commonly referred to in the 
writings of foreign travelsers and authors, is rarely used in indige¬ 
nous literature. A! Hirnni seems to have been the first to refer to 
the country by this name, tn the writings of the early travellers 
wc find different variations of the word Malabar ; for example 
1 Mans liar \ f Minibar \ * MeJibar * 9 * Malaibar etc. 1 Malabar 1 is 
certainly noi an indigenous word, even though the first part of it* 

P Mala ' may ho considered as the Dravidian term for mountain. 
Some scholars have suggested i .e possibility of the derivation of 
the suffix 'bar', from tht Arabic ‘hair’* which means a continent. It 
can aly> be taken as a variant of the ijaoikrit “ vara \ which means 
a region* thus ■ Malabar is considered to have been derived 
from ■' Malavarain \ But we have rarely come across any refe- 
fence to the country as 1 Mala vara m p in Sanskrit literature. 
In the KtERdolpalhi we find the country being frequently referred 
to as * Halanadti*Maknadu P (Ml [ay.damI or ' Mdaimtdu* 

(Tamilh literally means the hill country. Probably Malabar in a 
variant of the indigenous term ■ Malajjadu * 1 


1 The vard 'LfiUnuju si to refer nm anly to Walihu- Lu| to the 

*d}aimr,g UifllHf-.ta a]» Thu* the ' ValtVun of Yuiil i ^cconnt* 

h*i, be*n identified *ith " MuJifeniJ': ‘ which tnelude* rhr MjikTKUm^peikuif 
eawntrtmm ihe wefi co*fei *fuf the tro«Jrrrt dibtrici* af Taujer*. i«d 

Cfltiibinvi 




2 

■ JtfcJayalam * a invariably used to refer to the language of 
the country. But it denote* the territory also. It * cotopo^d 
of the two word* ■ Mala ‘ (hill) and 1 alam (depth) or ala 
(wave). ' Malanknra ‘ is another name by wl.tdi the counliy * 
known 1 - It may t*r interpreted to mean ' Mala (lull) and Kara 
(shore) or as ' Malayala Kara 

■ Kerala ' is the nnme which the Malaya lees like most to* 
their country. Bui it came to lienpphed to the country only 
since the advent of the Aryans’, the "W™* 1 flktn f «J kKS 
country was * Chera 1 *; and it is by Uus name that it is referred to 
in the various classics ol the Tamil literature. Dr. Ca dwell was 
mclmol to tfd-ink that 1 Kerala 1 was the originiilfonu oUIic wur 
and that ' Chcra ‘ was derived from 1 Kerala , But t icrc is a 
greater possibility lor the word ' Kerala * ta ibaw come from 
* Clicra Scholar* like Rev. Foulkrt and Dr. ^midcrt point out 
llwt * KcraJam ’ i* the Canarese dialectical foim uf the word 


Ket. Ancwii of !«** bv Ouanl 

mutuu oi VuanCWPft by I’rnf-K V S «M i« ^ 

PtocMifcafS pi llte OTwnmt Conference, l»». P. 17* 

N'aladyar iBUoduetion by Or, Pope P, X 
IndnA Antiquary Vnl. XVIIL. PP, 2J5-2«. 

* 0 <ith lodinn Injroplien* Vot t. f’afi I. F ) Nol* 1 


1. Vabnian* doe* nnl Mein m havn been • very com mon M« 
(toiertliv It « fmtnd (n Stic refi B .au» litnmturt of (be *vru« ' 

Jtobbwlmp of .lie Sfri» Cbm« (•« *■"*« “ **»«' * 

HcjCxapalM-An . 

i The MOM Kweb be- Had a lM|l t«W* Tbr 

tbe (craven* theVkyup#*-. the M.wya end l 

meniMM of Kemfa. The fametl* Kov- iMict <rf A»uko U< t ” "f'JV. ir 
niter Of Kent, *, ' Kerata Palm.* The Pinfil** refer, u 'fac ru ex °< R** H 
' Cexabow- The ' iVndw.r.' el (be Prn#f«* and (he (jeJobolm <* I "«* 
h*’, e been ttweclly .denlifird with lb* iirr»i*t™tra (he A -ok*n rdicr 


3 ft-of | r. 3naivaja i™^u Owl the eu=e ** tcc ctnntry m 

, ttwr jal ton rf -.litre «n 10 the TitlingAnn -abi a* . 

£ ut rtm nwptoatmn n »i accepled b- iMw - 0.7WU 0*U t»« * Drd 
Cbtrt ta m»iP inito *f!d nu4 I Iw country oi Cbe:* 


s 


■Cheram V Some scholars contend fhai 1 Ktrubm " is derived 
from J Keram \ the name o( the cocoa nut palm which grows 
luxuriantly in the country, But it seems more probable to accept 
that 1 Keram* is derived from the Dra vidian root Cherani, 

Malabar had never been a single political unit in any period 
of her history. Of course tradition speaks of political unity in the 
days of the Fenimak; but a student of history has genuine 
doubts whether the country at any time had been brought under 
unified control hy any PcnnnaJL When the Dutch arrived on 
the Malnbar toast, there were as many as forty ^six petty thief tains 
and four ruling houses in the country. Tradition ascribes the 
origin of their autonomy to Cherarnan Perumnh the last of the 
Peramals, who is said to have partitioned has empire among his 
relatives and dependents and gone on a pilgrimage to 4 Mecca 
The authenticity of this tradition k questioned by many historian*. 
There is ample evidence to show that these dynasties and princi¬ 
palities were m existence tong before the alleged division of the 
country by Cheraman Perumal. Probably the story about the 
partition of rherainan Perumjl’s dominions was invented in later 
centuries as a convenient explanation for the state of aff&irs in 
the country. 


I Tq ptQvw itial roots and ivortls twining ufilb I he paLiu.1 consonant 
C change Hilo rhs CffliHOHm K in Camme, tte Mkr-vicf ejfaiupSe* 

may lb* given 


Tatarl 

taoiifH 

Cey fio do 

Key 

CoVI ! CAr ) 

Kiri 

i>n la bamEeil 

Ken 

Ceoianlnraii (red lolusj 

KeodavRfi 

CheiiniT (red water. Edoodf 

Kan□ir 


” Sir Aoufllilli CheUJir CorHoiemmliOP VotsuoE” 

Article on " C*r*ftadu and Taitfil 1 hy Vldwpn S. Aremuglii IfTtufeErar, p, Ui. 

2, The itory dt Chenman Pernra*!* partisan of the rtnpif* and pil- 
grmiaf* uj Mecca in gee of the rtfltfclved ptm-Jei of KtraJa EmiOr*. W e hod lb* 
14 off Of the Perumal'i auwaicifl id HalayiU&a wrica like 1 he KaraJal pfJiti „ In 
Mohoq^iaeUxa mall like the 'Tahiti? ul Majiindfen . to foreign irethmu 
like ihe Joini Carajni«ioner's Report and Letter* of Vi&aoher and jh Tu&U 
CEuua Hke the Paria Piifuud Thnse Account* dstagrae fiisdimenull^ m 
atlAv deLatis. even foaugb they all ag ret m tayiDf th*L Chmuma w ihm lud 
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The leading princes ol Malabar when [he Dutch arrived in 
the country were the Rajas of Travancdre and Cochin, the 
Zarnorm of Calicut ;tnd the ,p Kolatliiri * or Raja of Chirakkal.' 

Tiavanoore was only one among the many small kingdoms of 
the south. North of Fravancore Jay the minor principalities ol 
A ttingu!, Peri tally, Deginganadu. Mamfhu Kukngoia, Kuytmku- 
lam. Porakkad. Pnnjar T Tekkutnkur, Vadakkumkijr and Idappally. 
Th^ Portuguese influence had never been strong in Travancore; 
in fact Travancore had never l^en under the influence of any 
power iti any period of her history. Even though Uie small 
principalities lying between Travancore and Cochin were enjoying 
a status of Independence, Travancorv was exercising considerable 
control over them. Many ol them were ruh-d by princes related 
to the royal house of Travancore. Even she others had no fear 
of annexation by Travancore Inter-sUkd war* were a regular 
feature of political life in medieval Malabar, but conquests never 
led to annexation. The most import ant events which radicitlJy 
changed the political character of MaJabur darintf the hundred 
years of Dutch rude in the country were the annihilation of these 
principalities by Travancore and the rise of Travancore as ihe 
predominent power in Malabar, 


ol the Pnrunwls tU* intercstidt* i#HOi* that alflirtt ail the nfigiooft «rti* 
known to South Ifld+jfc^MialiijainKd.ar.isTii, horjdbusm, Chrifiliianitij 

SiyviStrt —'have churned ClitfEnuruLR ns ibr?ii C0£t*N*rL l.atctit researches iratp iLii 
subject prove Ibat Cbeniman never embraced any fareijfB rehtfiQn. hnt died a 
a Sotvice 

1 The Royal family of TnvtfidOtt was Lnowa n Tfippippal SwarospaHi, 
ibhl of Cochin m Penmpadappu Sw*roopam P ihal of Cali mi a- fttHiiyimppij 
Swaroopara and that ol Chkakkal a* tvoUihti Swjiro^pnm- It wna by ib^-e 
uMizisi that the Ha ju a^cil to refer so «cl| oilier £ti their correspondence. 

4ec0fdafljj IP |be popular iradititifl? of the count; y, iJieramiui Femcael 
i*w ihn wKihern pan of hie (SmslfilOhs In the Kebwhiri tvbon he partitioned 
bb empire. Tbe KoJalhifj wu crowded a« Ihe * lord ol ItaraU ff Hi# 
Peramal was M reioen after hi* pilgrimage, ihe Kelatfbn wii tg become his 
ilAmliat ■ ih*b-*ppumt} l if he did not leium he w*s to but Chfum'l 
ertwor Tm anthem poniims of the esapire were given to ihe Raj* <4 
Tf»v^oeor* and the eeptml regions toibe Raja of Cochin When the Zambia 
au*e E0 tEirtt she ureal, ihe Eats tt hid nnW one " htnm" to give him 

But the I eminal ^ave him hi* tWOrd with the blesimg tba± bp mt>y 8 da*. Mil! 
and seiie “■ end nuke himself maner of *lj Malania ci 




Lixhin was the chief port on the Malabo coast. It had 
passed in to the hands of the Portuguese very early in the i6th 
century. Nearly a century and a half of Portuguese administra¬ 
tion of the port had raised it to the status of one of the predo¬ 
minant centres of trade in the Bust. Baldaeus says that Cochin 
could compare well with some of the best ports of Europe and could 
" justly challenge the second place after Go. l acnong the Indian 
cities Before Goa was constructed, Cochin was the official 
residence of the Portuguese Vicerov, The port extended to a 
mile and a half in length and a mile in breadth* Caesar Frederick* 
a Venetian merchant who visited Malabar in the latter hall of the 
sixteenth century, describe* Cochin as the ■" chigfcst place that 
the Portugal! have in the Indies next unto Goa 

The native kingdom of Cochin extended from PotaJckad in 
tiie south to Chcttwaye in the north/ The cardinal point of 
interest in Malabar politics before the advent oi the Europeans 
was the keen hostility between the two kingdoms of Cochin hi rid 
Calicut. The Zamorin of Calient was the mo*t powerful uf the 
princes of Malabar. Sis a mbit ion was to suMue ilae whole of 
Malabar with the assistance of the foreign Mohontmedans with 
whom he was on friendly terms. The history of Cochin's indepen¬ 
dence is a very chequered one: in fact Cochin had never enjoyed 
an uninterrupted period of mdopcndvtit*. Duarte Barbosa says that 
before the arrival of ihe Portuguese the Rajn of Cochin was not 
consider*:) as a sovereign at all V Hie Znmoriru of Calicut hud 
made it a regular custom to invade Cochin and enforce their 


I Of the p®s»rt«4ontflf€iidilii V(**cHer meaLtoos 'Mcutjur Toef-wasd' 
1 Vypmn , "CtiaguuM*'. .an4 ' hmsr ‘ ■ ' Wflutin ’ is .drftnfird *ifk 

HiUini' and k Co0m4(l' with " KarutifMln ^ ihp-wr icrrilOr*^ irr* 

Impt conquered bjf tlie Rapt ef Tmincatr tfrangjiTifirc wsu littllledl ni lb* 
vHiiheru v-nd at she C he tUkm c *-tand li ^jls tbe famous capital of the CJiera 
niters — ksumn aa KsxftintaLliir in \f.tlarn]d hi l itr»|titr n* * M u f i .r i > in Lhr 
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supremacy on the Cochin rulers. The latter had to send pepper 
and spices to the iMohommedan merchants at Calicut with whom 
the Zaniorins had entered into commercial contracts This had 
affected adversely the trade of Cochin . but the Raj an of Cochin 
were too weak to oppose the policy of the powerful Zarnorm* 1 

When the Portuguese arrival on the Malabar coast the 
Cochin Raja readily entered into an alliance with them hoping 
that he coidci extricate himself from the liiinii I taring tutelage of 
CalL Lit. But it was a fall from the frying pan into the tire. From 
the veiy beginning of Portuguese relations with Malabar, they 
treated the Cochin Rajas as their vassals. They considered 
Cochin as one of their dependencies and in all their corres¬ 
pondence with die Raja they used to address him as their '"faithful 
servant 1 '.. The Portuguese Governors at Cochin never showed 
even the ordinary courtesies due to a king in their dealings with 
him. In rsio the Portuguese interned the Raja in his palace on 
the slightest provocation. The Raja was not allowed even to 
retire. Once Albuquerque openly told the Raja that it was the 
will of Portugal and not the custom of Cochin that was binding 
on Qxhin. The Raja was deprived of even the taxes which were 
legitimately due to him. His complaints were treated with 
contempt, and whenever he remonstrated, he waa reminded of his 
dependent position. During the century and a half that the 
Portuguese Captains exercised their authority in the fortress of 
Cochin, the Rajas of that territory were virtually prisoners. 1 

Calicut, as we have already pointed out p was the wealthiest 
and the most powerful of the four kingdoms of Malabar, There 
was an extensive cultivation of pepper in the Zamorin's dominions 
and this had attracted foreign merchants to Calicut. The relations 
id the ZaiTWifl* will] the Portuguese were never friendly, because 
the Portuguese had always thwarted the Zamorins' 1 schemes of 
southern conquest. 


1* Fflr 1 itciaitpij «jccfldnt of Cachin'a poiifciOn see 11 r&cbia 
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The * Kolatluri " qt the Raja of CbirJ kkaJ was the wetkesf of 
Hie lour Rajas ot Malabar, Eui juerfy Chjrakkid had been aq 
important centre of trade in pepper, cirdamutn and sandal wood. 
But the influence of the KuUthuoaduSwari*j|vim steadily declined 
and Chirdkkal ceas'd to he an important power in Mata bar* The 
three major powers of Malabar m the eve of the advent of the 
Dutch were Calicut, Travaiiture and Cochin* 1 

B- The firjt Dutch set dementi La Malabar 

By the dose ul the sixteenth century Holland had become a 
iortfiidablc rival for the Catholic kingdoms of Spain and Portugal, 
Pot nearly a century, the Portuguese had been enjoying the 
monopoly of the Eastern trade, unquestioned by the Christian 
powers of Europe. All intruders beyond Lisbon to the south 
were treated as pirates, and misleading reports were spread about 
die dangers of the route to discourage adventurous navigators. 
But the union of the Spanish and the Portuguese crowns in 1580 
brought about a great change in the situation, Portugal wa* 
now dragged at the heels of Spain into her struggle with Protest- 
Mtlsm, and the Protestant countries of Holland and England 
were emboldened to openly challenge the Catholic monopoly. 
The union ol the two Catholic crowns in 1580 was as important 
to the Protestant countries of the sixteenth century as the dosing 
of the Eastern land routes by the Turks had been to Christendom 
in the fifteenths In the ease of Holland her newly achieved 
independence was an additional stimulus Tor maritime enterprises, 
Si 3 on a life and death struggle for supremacy followed between 
the Catholic kingdoms and Holland. In 15 S 5 Phillip 11 ordered 
the seizure of all Dutch ships in Swinish waters, The Slates. 
General retaliated by forbidding Dutch vessels io trade with 


I Itfiaailfis- the princes of Tra^nemw, Coctitp* CjJjcllI M<j ChiralLdl 
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Sf»in or Portugal. Severe penalties were imposed by the 
3 Ut&Gcxiera] on those who attempted to trade with the 
Catholic Kingdoms. Meanwhile vigorous attempts were being 
made in Holland to organise an expedition to the Bast. The 
Dutch gained much valuable in lor [nation about the East from a 
traveller fay name John Huyghen Van Linschoten who was 
a resident at Goa from 1565 to i$Bq r in the train of the Portu¬ 
guese Archbishop. When Linschoten re t timed to his county in 
1593 , he placed at the service of the States-Gcneral the vast store 
of knowledge which he had gathered during his travels. He 
obtained a licence from the Suies-General to publish his work, 
one part 0 1 which setting forth the routes to India, was published 
in T 595 . 11 had immediate results. Within a few month*, a 

s<|lradroEi of four a hips was despatched under Cornelius Houtman 
to the Bast, lie returned in 1597 after concluding a treaty 
with the King of Bantam. I tun I man's example was soon followed 
by many adventurous captains and by 1601 about fifteen fleets 
consisting of sixty-rive- ships bad sailed to the Hast. The Dutch 
Government soon realised the danger of ^parate voyages'. 
The differ cut companies were ;i] ready showing signs of mutual 
jealousy and rivalry and tiie Government realised that their 
disunity would lead to their extermination,, Meanwhile Philip II 
had ordered his Endian fleet ** to dose in on the Hollanders at the 
Straits ol Malacca and to impress whatever private shipping 
might ihere be found to aid hi their destruction The Portu¬ 
guese Government was Using it & influence with the native princes 
to shut out the Dutch. The Dutch realised that their strength 
lay hi unity and on the -:oth of March, 1602 , the various com¬ 
panies were amalgamated under the 1 inme “ General Chartered 
East India Company Those companies which refused to join 
the United Company were excluded from die trade with the East* 
The States General granted to the new company the exclusive 
right of navigation to the Bast o i the Cape oi Hood Hope and the 
west of the Straits ol Magellan for twenty.one years. It was 
empowered to make war or peace, to sicke foreign ships, to esta¬ 
blish colonies, construct lor is and to coin money. * 


fhe turst achievement of the United Company was 
the routing of the Portuguese near Bantam in 1602 It 
was, followed by 1 senet *>i successes, In April 1007 , they 


destroyed the Spanish fleet in Gibraltar, Tint Dutch ambition in 
the East was lu gain possession of the Spice islands. The ins- 
tractions issued to the Dutch Governor-Genera I were that " the 
commerce of the ^lolticcas, Amboyna and Banda should belong 
to the Company and that no other nation in the world should 
liave the least part “ J . In rbig the Dutch succeeded in cstab- 
lishing their capital at Batavia. 

Though most of the carjy expeditions were sent to the 
Malay Archipelago, the Dutch had despatched factors to the Indian 
mainland as early as 1602. Some Dutch factors arrived in 
Gujarat to sec whether trade relations could be established with 
India. But it is reported that those factors were seized by the 
Portuguese when they were proceeding from Surat to Calicut. 
They were taken to Goa and hanged there. In iboj the Dutch 
sent a big expedition of ij ships to the West Coast of India under 
Steven Van der Hagen. The dec! arrived in the west coast in 
ifi04. Van der Hagen concluded a treaty of alliance with the 
Ziimorin of Calicut on the nth November 1004. This treaty 
marks the first connection of tlie Dutch with Mata bar. The 
treaty refers to the Zumpritv as r Emperor of Malabar The 
main object of this alliance was ' to expel the Portuguese from 
the territories of His Highness and the rest of IndiaThe Dutch 
were also allowed to build a fort at Calicut. The readiness shown 
by the Zantorin to enter into an alliance with the new-comers for 
driving out the old ally, shows the weakness of the Portuguese influ- 
ence in Malabar at that time. Calicut had Wn the main centre 
of Portuguese trade : hot the relations of the Zamorifl with the 
Portuguese were seldom friendly. There is some truth in the 
statement of Moens, however strongly prejudiced he was j ga|p$ t 
the Portuguese, that *as soon as the Portuguese had taken possession 
of the navigation and trade in these regions, the trade of Calicut 
decreased and fell into its decline. 1 The princes of Malabar were 
aware of the (act that the Portuguese trade in their country was 
ill no way benefid.d to them. It was the domination til the 
Portuguese in the eastern seas that force. I them to keep up their 
trade relations. But, when this was challenged by a stronger 
power which the Portuguese eottljJ not successfully resist, the 
princes ip Malabar were encouraged to turn againl their old ally. 

I Hamer l HutorJ of OtUith ittdim VdI. I, P. 4SJ “ 
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the Dutch East India Company succeeded in obtaining foot¬ 
ing in other jarts of India also. As early as 160J they laid built 
a factory at Surat, But it was soon destroyed- In K »5 they 
established a factory at SlasliJipatani. It was followed by 
another at Nizampatain ill the next year. By 1015 the Company 
had established many factories on the Coromandel Coast, "ith 
PuIlc-k as their head-quarters. 

The Dutch signed a new treaty witli the Zamorin on October 
jt, idofih It was negotiated by Admiral Peter William Van 
Hoeven; the object of the treaty was ' the ruin and destruction 
ul the Portuguese together with their associates’. 'Associates 
here most probably refers to the ' Perumpaduppu Swaroopam 
The Zamorin insisted that the Admiral should besiege the town of 
Cochin which was at that time in the hands of the Portuguese. 

TJiu Dutch had made then position very strong in the Malay 
Inlands Hid Ceylon before they ventured into Malabar. They 
captured Malacca from the Portuguese in 1641 - They attacked 
the Portuguese in Ceylon in 1631). Die Dutch had obtained a 
footing in Ceylon as early as ifiio. They were strengthening 
thdr position there with a view to driving the Portuguese entirely 
out of the island. The Portuguese power was very weakin Ceylon. 
They had only 500 Europeans in Colombo at the beginning of its 
siege by the Dutch) cyr was it well fortified. TJie Dutch tumpeiled 
Colombo to surrender in May 1656. The Dutch power was 
further strengthened by the arrival of the* Right Worshipful 
Rtjklof Van Goers with a large fleet. By 1^58 the Portuguese 
were driven out uf their last stronghold in Ceylon, ft was easy 
tor the Dutch to attack tfie Portuguese dominions in Malabar 
when miee they had established their position in Ceylon. Front 
Ceylon the Dutch could carry on their operations against 
the Portuguese settlements in the \Vcsi_ Coast, flic town of 
Quili,u was die first object of their attack. Quiion was at that 
time a great political and commercial centre. The Portuguese had 
a strong fort there. It was also the scut of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop’. The influence of the Portuguese in Quiion is testified by 
the English traveller Ralph Fitch who passed by Quiion in 15S8. 


tUeiab*r 10. [60S, is lira dale *iven by il«m. Ur. Callelti ihe 
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He describes Quiloti 1 as " a fort of the Portia Is from whence 
cotnmeth great store of pepper which commetli from Portugall." 
The conquest of Quilon was however no easy task, Admiral 
Van Gocns sailed from CoIothIjo with a small force against 
Quilon. He managed io seize the Portuguese fortress there on 
December an, 1658 (833 M. E ) 

From there he proceeded to Cannanorc, But Van Goem 
received orders to undertake no further operations in Malabar 
and 10 send hack 300 men to Batavia. Therefore, ho returned to 
ColoniDo, On his way back he stationed a strong garrison at 
Quilori to guard the fortress they had captured from the Portia- 
guese, Bui they were immediately attacked by an army ot 
3000 Portuguese and 1000 NaLrs. Finding the defence of the 
place hopeless Governor Van dcr Mcydcii sailed to Colombo 
and withdrew the garrison on the 14th April, 1659. 

Hie attempts of the Dutch to capture the Portuguese 
strnughokls in Malabar w ere renewed in 1660. Van Goens sailed 
with a small fleet against Malabar. He was joined bv a fleet of 
sue ships commanded by Governor Van der Mcyden. The Dutch 
reached Ayacotta on the loth Februrary, 1661. They sighed n 
treaty with the Zamorin with the object of attacking the Poctu- 
- gnese forts of Pafliport and Cranganore. It was agreed to divide 
the loot equally between the Dutch and the Z,unorin if tbn 
attempt was to he successful. Among the captives, the Christians 
were to be entrusted to the Du tell. Portuguese priests were to 
be expelled* the forts to be pulled down , . . the Dutch In 

administer justice, the Dutch to have ail pepper at .1 fixed price 
except one third which the native chiefs or their merchants should 
keep for their own trade p \ The main motiv e of the Zamoriu waJ 
to take possession of Cochin with the help of the Dutch. Van der 
Meydcn landed at PaUiport on the 15th February. 1&61 and 
attacked the Portuguese fort there. There was only a very weak 

X Captain KieohcC iht Hutch Director of the Past India Company 7 ft 
Qaitan, gives the following 4 eKrf 3 pt:on abont the Fortn^nest TitrtiighnJdj [here. 

The city is fortified wtlb a stone will pf eightMn io twenty feet high ami 
eiji^t brat in ns . . . . . The Fr^.-ip* of St Paul 1 and the Franciscan a had each 
a monastery there adntned wiife sfatrfj chap* Is and asieeples Besides the**, 
■here were four usher Fotliigura Omrrhes here detJieiuetl to as many Romish 
Saints ' The tMtie [she f«iiJ«ore n jh? PortngTaece Ges^xrrior) m ibe 
sirqngesi I he Portuguese Tscrcever punters of OB the roasl tti Mi-tibar fc 
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garrison of 100 to 150 Europeans and sou Nairs at PaLliport, 
The Portuguese had made arrangements for rrintormmuitti from 
Cochiir but it was too late when hdp came. The Dutch took 
possession of the fort, Meanwhile the Portuguese gurrbon defend¬ 
ing the fori had escaped 13trough the lake. Van der Meyden 
handed over Falliport to the Z.imoriii and sailed hack to Ceylon. 
The Portuguese abandoned all ideas of re-capturing the fort of 
PaDiporl and concerntrated their attention on Cochin and Cranga- 
nore r The Dutch were aware of the Portuguese strength in 
QulIoeu Therefore, Governor Van der Meyeten had decided to 
postpone all attempts at the capture of Cochin, The Dutch plan 
was to consolidate their conquests and strengthen Lbeir position 
before launching an attack against Cochin. But the capture of 
Cochin had always liceti the pivot of their plan* in Malabar. They 
knew very well tltal '"Once the Portuguese were turned out of 
Cochin, they were turned nut of India ,4 C That was the reason 
why Van Coen*; insisted cm seizing Cochin* *' fn every case “ he 
said” even if our nation should make p*acc with the Crown of 
Portugal the design oii Cochin must be kept in. mind ' M 1 , He 
wrote to the Governor-Gencrad and Council of India about the 
necessity of seizing Cochin, b+ If wc are so lucky as to defeat 
them (the Portuguese in Cochin) the whole coast of Main bar and 
the pepper trade will be ours M , 

The power of the Dutch in Malabar was steadily ascending 
and the chiefs and prince* were anxious to secure their friendship. 
When the Dutch were hatching plans for an attack on the Cochin 
fort, Pahath Achen. the commander-in-chief and the chief 
minister of Cochin, approached them at FnllipOrt and ,p placed 
himself immediately under the Company, surrendered Ids person, 
land and subjects to the Company M . a He signed a treaty with 
Van. Goens on the rslh of March rtk>i on lioard the " Muscaat 

1 |>< Wcrrt— (Quct*d by K It PlnDikhrr In ' MalaUf mil iht Dutch *} 

2 BjUV-A Diarr 166! Quoted hy Gfilletll. 
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Boom ' PaJiath Achen coofcases in this treaty that he was in u 
' position of embarrassment \ ‘powerless to save himself and 
stand against his enemies p and therefore lie was compelled; to loot 
out for a powerhil nation which will maintain and protect his 
land and subjects. The Company took him under its protection 
on condition that neither he nor his leg.il successors should ever 
make a treaty or alliance with the Portuguese directly or indirect¬ 
ly'. This treaty shows the great prestige of the Dutch Company 
and the desperate position of the Malabar chiefs at that lime. 
The treaty, no doubt, enhanced the prestige and hid Hence of the 
Dutch in Malabar considerably. 

CHAPTER rr 


THE D UT C H OCCUPATION OF COCHIN 

* 

T HE history nf the Dutch relations with Cochin should be 
studied in the background of the complicated politic^ of 
■the country Cert a its adoptions made in the ruling family of 
Cochin had given rise to hi Iter internecine struggles and thrown 
the state into utter confusion. In the 17th century the Cochin 
ruling family was divided into five tavnrhiea 1 2 or branches. They 
were (1) Muitatavuzhi, (2) ILaya tavazhi, (3) Muringur, 
(4 Chaihiytir and {jj Palluritti. Of these live families, the 
reigning prince Rama Vanna was from the Uaya tavazhi branch. 
He adopted some princes from the Mutta tnvazhi and Palluritti 
brandies as his sucressors, Two princes* w ere adopted from the 
Muttii lavazhi branch, and in July 1646, Rama Varma the eldest 
of these princes became the ruler. Soon quarrels arose between 
Uje Mutta tavazhi^ and PalJuriiii brandies; VIra Kern la 
Vanna oF the latter family deposed Rama Varma and 
drove him out along with his brother with the help of the 
Portuguese. The members of the banished family secured the 
support of one of the feudatories ot the Zamorin and tried to regain 
their portion. But, they were defeated at a battle which took 
place at Trichur. The Zamorin immediately took up the cause 
of the banished princes and made preparations for an attack on 
Cochin. The throne having again fallen vacant, some princes 

1 Paiappauu- Pige 2 . 
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were adopted from the Vcttsithu family(Tan nr) in North Mtilabjir. 
The Vettom princes were traditional friends of the Portuguese 
The anointment o\ the prince was held in the Portuguese 
cathedral at Cochin mid he was sworn in as the Portuguese King's 
brother-in ^nns. None of the total chieftains or neighbouring 
princes took part in these ceremonies on the ground that the 
Vet torn family was not so ancient or noble as the Mntta tavazhi- 
F¥- Sebastioni- rightly observes that thb adoption was the root 
cause of all the subsequent troubles in Cochin. 

Now there were two principal parties in Cochin, one support¬ 
ing the Vet tom princes and the other supporting the Mutta 
tavajlii princes. The leading supporter of the Mutt a. lavazhi 
princes was the Zamorin. They had also as their allies the Rajas 
of Yajdakklimkiir, Thekkttffikur and HiiappalU. Paliath Adieu, 
the premier chid of Cochin, was secretly helping the;exiled princes 
The principal supporters ol the Vqttom princes were,, of course, 
the Portuguese, The princes of Porakkad, Valluvannd and 
Chempakassery were their other allies. 

The Dutch* had hitherto taken little part in the affairs of 
Cochin, They were anxiously waiting for an opportunity to get a 
foothold there. The influence of the Dutch Company at that 
time seems to have been very great. The author of the 1 Patap- 
pattu"* describe the Company as a 1 mighty elephant' and speaks 
ol the - big guns, ammunitions and ships' ol the Dutch as a great 
terror to Malabar. On the advice of the Pal jam chief, the Mutt a 
tavazhl prince* Vira Kerala Varma. proceeded to. Colombo to 
seek the help of the Dutch, VLra Kerala Varma explained to 
the Governor General the whoEe case, specially Laying stress on. 
the fact that the Portuguese had been illegally supporting the 
claims of the usurpers. The Dutch promised Immediate kdp, 
A conference was held with the Z*morin at Ayacotia and a plan 
of attack was drawn up. The Zamerin was to attack by land 
and the Dutch by sea, while the Rajas of Vadakknmktir and 
Thekkumkur were to lead a simultaneous attack alongside the 
the river 

The Dutch fleet under Van Goens at Pidicat received orders 
from Batavia for the campaign on the west coast- He collected 
a huge fleet numbering about 24 ships from Colombo and other 
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flirts. He wits joined by the ships of Commodore Hoodha* at 
Malta pare, and the whole fleet arrived at Quilon on the 5th 
December. The Dutch fleet consisted uf nearly 4,000 soldiers 
including 27 companies of Europeans. The Portuguese offered no 
resistance. But the Nail* of the queen of Quiluit ably resisted 
the enemy. In the encounter with the Nabs* about IJ Dutchmen 
were killed and about 30 were wounded* while H the ways and 
fields were sown with dead Mabibaris p \* The Dutch entered the 
town which had been abandoned by the Portuguese ; they act fire 
to the palace there and thd temple attached to it. 

After capturing Quilon. Van Goens sailed for Craiigatiurc-* 

The Dutch landed at Crangarcme on tiic 2nd Janu ary, 1662 
end approached the Portuguese town early an Elx-u morning uf Uie 
jt'd. The Zamariu Immediately sent an army to fedp the Dutch, 
and the Dutch laid ajege to the fortress. The IWtupiesiC .fortress 
was under the mnsnand of Urhono Fialho Ferreira. The Dutch 
opened tire against the fortress, determined to storfh the town. 
The author of the 1 2 Patappattu J says that tlic Dutch commander 
sent word to the Portuguese garrison that he was determined to 
have his dinner in the Cranganore Fort on the following day. 
But, the ceaseless fir big of the Dutch seemed to have no results 
in the beginning- Fr* 5c bastion 3 4 ! gives an interesting story that 
the Dutch sent a messenger with a white Bug fur truce, Bui. 
Urbano Ferreira sent back the messenger Eo tell Van Goens that 
the loFt was fuEl of valuable articles and that il lie was very parti¬ 
cular to eEiter the tort, he himself would send him the bidder to 
scale the walls! Hi is insulting reply infuriated the Dutch and 
they resolved to seise the lort on any account. The Dutch 
wauled to liitd out a vulnerable point in the fort and to 
attack there. Captain Nienhoff wlio was deputed for this task 
managed to get inhumation about the weak points hi the Portu- 

1 GdleEti ^aoir-ri frotn the account* oE Scb-Sulen^ fche s.aFgcort I ft lilt 
Coiun^Jll 'i Ku ice whe acraiup»tft*d ihe e\jK(3m*n 

2 Captain Xieubptf ia^ "Mr Van Ckums iet sail the siroe 4ay ■rtilh lb* 

stitpa ths H Walnut irrfs attT lU= L'Udaad lowurdi cranstanori:. Cereinftdort 
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deleftr.r:s and attacked that sick on January 15■ It is 
stated that The plans of the Portuguese were betrayed to tiie 
Dutrh by PaJiath Adieu who had already signed a treaty with 
them. The’Portuguese fought courageously. but their rammafl- 
dant fell pierced by a wound; and they retired to the Jesuit Church. 
The Dutch rushed into the Fort and the Portuguese!, finding 
further defence impossible, surrendered, On the Portuguese side 
*botit 120 Europeans and many Nairs were killed. The Dutch 
lost about 70 men among whom were important officers like 
Poolman. SobuLenburg, Simon Wending and Lieutenant Silvester. 
The Portuguese had many buildings and churches in Criinganorc. 
Haldaeu£ saystlmt the Dutch found there a noble College of the 
Jesuits with a fine library attached to it, a Franciscan church and 
a stately cathedral adorned with tombs of the Archbishops of the 
place, Outside Uielort there was a seminary belonging to die 
±5L Thomas Christians (Syrian Christians) where many student^ 
and priests were studying Syriac. There were in .ill seven 
churches in Cnmgauore. Biilduetis" says that the town showed 
traces of Portuguese decadence 1 2 but from various other accounts 
he himself gives. Crangauore fK'caicd to have been a flourishing 
town. Its decadence set in with its conquest by the Dutch. The 
Dutch at first entrusted it to the local Raja who was to be 
their vassal. 

After the capture of Cranganore, the Dutch forces moved 
south towards Cochin, subjtigating the Idatui of Vypeen on their 
way. They established their headquarters in a Portuguese 
church and built a fort called * Mew Orange T . Their idea was to 
bombard Cochin from Kcw Orange, The m#rmU of the Portu¬ 
guese defenders had been considerably shattered by the brilliant 
victories scored by the Dutch at Cnmganore. Bishop Sebastian! 
says that he received a letter from the Pah am chief asking him to 
go over to Chennamiuigulam for some important confidential 
negotiations. The Portuguese were prepared to recognise the 
fight of the Mu it ;i tavaifhi to succeed the Vettom prince in order 
to avoid an encounter with the Dutch. Tliey were anrious about 
the fate ol die Syrian Catholics in Cochin in'the event d a Dufth 
conquest of the lort. But F before any settlement could be 
arranged, the Dutch had launched their attack on Cochin*. 

1 BWdtott, 1. Chip. XVHJ. " ~ : “ 

2 Scbuneni U Ch»p, XllJ. 
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The Zamorut with hb troops advanced to Elankunnapuzh* to 
he lp the Mutt a Uvazhi prince. The Mu tin tavazhi prince had 
meanwhile met the Dutch commander on board the ship and 
promised all possible help. He undertook to supply the Dutch 
with food materials from the neighbouring districts. 

The Portuguese Governor had convened n conference consis¬ 
ting of his officers,, the Cochin prince and Goda Vaxm*, the junior 
prince, to discuss about the steps to be taken for the defence of 
Cochin. The junior prince advised the Cochin Raja to escape 
before the enemy advanced, but he was steadfast in his resolve 
M to fight for the crown and country Jj . 

Van Goens landed some miles south of Cochin and marched 
along the shore to the Church of St. I ago From there he 
advanced towards MatiAD cherry. Vila Kerala Varum had 
specially requested the Dutch admiral that "there should be no 
indiscriminate slaughter after the capture of the town. He was 
very anxious that his sister, the old queen-mother* and the 
Brail mans and the go&ftj women in the fort should suffer no 
harm. The Dutch pretended to be friends of the natives, and 
announced that they had come not to hurt them, hut only to 
help them by defeating the Portuguese] But their persuasion 
Was of no avail; and the Nabs put forth a stout resistance 1 * 3 , 

Baidaeus says that the Nairn were all intoxicated with opium. 
But their heroism was in vain. Ail the three Vet tom princes 
w T ere killed in the fight 1 . The N&jrs had fortified themselves 
in a temple very near the palace Bui the Dutch attacked 
them and chased them from there. In the encounter about 400 
N;tirs were killed and many times their number wounded. Rani 
Gangadhara laksluni, the old queen-mother, took refuge jin the 
temple, but she was taken prisoner and brought before the 
Dutch genend fay Hendrik Van Rhede 1 (author of the famous 
work* 1 Hortus Malabarfciu *). Van Rhcdt was instantly promoted 
to the rank of captain as a recognition of his service. 

1 Mieuhpsi fin "They ill iftpeud b tnsi UAfld livtrd Um«* 

Slacked a* like mad men throwing ihrm&d v-fs among our ranks though tfcef 
were mre to die In the aLUj-mpc and ihimUng ttsemselve** upon our iwgrcfs acid 
apAei not like m*n. hut like wild homri ami enraged bears 

- Tiverajcr ayi that four prince were killed. Ref Bk. I. XVI, 

3 N'icutiotf sa?a IJ The old Queen would torfl hjw* hi4 henull in a toraer 
of the lop of Ilt& Pakgode. bill wu taund out hr Captain Hear? Redo and 
brouglti TQIO our camp 
J 




When the queen-mother was brought before Van Goen&, the 
Mutta tavazhi prince paid hLs respects to her. She readily rccog- 
fused him as the legal prince". 

M sny Nair chiefs were killed or taken prisoners in the battle *. 

Goda Varma. the Vet tom prince, had escaped to Emakulam 
The, Dutch proposed to pursue him and n-ttnek his stronghold 
there- But, meanwhile, the Raja pf Chempakassery, a staunch 
ally of the Vettom j>rince ( had arrived at Emakulam with re¬ 
inforcements. When the Dutch heard about this, they gave up 
the idea ol pursuit - 

The Dutch now decideck to attack the main fortress. Their 
army was then divided into three companies—Qnn on the southern 
side under Van Gocris, one on the western side under Commodore 
fsbraiid Goske and one ori the eastern side under Commodore 
Root Bans. The Dutch started bombarding the town from their 
fort res- of New Orange at Vypeeii. Captain Was was ordered to rush 
oil! the fortress and take It fry storm before sunrise on Sunday the 
5tfi February. But he was killed in his attempt and Ms army re-‘ 
treated in confusion. The siege continued for three weeks during 
which not a day passed without attacks and sorties. Winter was 
fast approaching, and the besieging forces were reduced in 
mini her to 1400 men, Meanwhile, the Portuguese received re¬ 
in torci-men !-■ from their ally, the Raja ul Cbempakassery, Further 
five ships arrived Erom Goa for Portuguese help. The Dutch 
were badly id need oi many war materials, and the outbreak of 
the monsoon had spoiled their plans, Van Goens thought it 
better %o raise the si^e and retire to Batavia. The retreat was 
effected in such a clever way that the Portuguese came to know 
of it only after the whole garrison had left. M All night a Dutch 
constable warned Boer drop had been running about bawling out 
at the top yf his voice, words ol turn maud such as 'stand 1 * 

1 halt \ - who is there ? ; a friendly Jew in the men ei while sounded 
the gong till early vespers; and these tricks put the be&ciged 


% t'f ScfaAit^ty rtyr l bat shit ccimpollcd bf^ihe Etnicli to rccQcmac 
ihe Muita t^vuhi prince a?- heir 

2 Tnc Tmiruhilbllftu (Jranfiiiirari *v 4 ihml K.iphavun. I'-wl wpu tided 
■nd he rouped and that twb NuaIwoiJiHi'v of Munimium ^ers carried *w.i^ 

bj life cm heurd iheir afeap u pnwncrt. 



off their guard 1 2 *'* Van Goens tm barked on the nigh f of March 2, 
leaving garrisons at New Orange, Cranganon? and Quilon 

The Portuguese though t that the Dutch had given up their 
idea of conquering Cochin for good. Therefore, they did not do 
anything to str^pgthen their position in the fort. Instead, they 
sought, to wreak their vengeance on the Jews and Konkanis who 
were supposed to be the supporters of the Dutch. Cod a Vlitius 
immediately returned to Cochin and he was accepted by the local 
chiefs and nobles ns the prince. It was very late in the day when 
Mum tavazhi the prince and PaJiath Achen came to know of the 
retreat of the Dutch. They were about to fall into the hands of 
die Portuguese, but fortunately escaped. 

Vim Kerala Varma immediately proceeded to Colombo 
accompanied by one of die Chnliur princes and Paliath Achen, 
He represented his grievances to the Governor-Genera 3 who found 
fault with the Admiral for returning without installing the prince 
on the throne. A Dutch fleet was instantly despatched to Cochin, 
But Vim Kerala VarpcjA died on board the ship on his return 
journey. On his death the Ghalhir prince, Viim Kerala Varma 
—became the heir to the throne. 

When the Portuguese understood that the Dutch were 
planning a second attack they appealed to Goa for help. 
They also made busy preparations for strengthening their fort. 
But die reinforcements sent from Goa did nol reach them os the 
ships that brought them were caught in a tempest near Ifonore. 1 

The Dutch appeared before Cochin on the 25th October ifife 
under General Jacob Hustaart, A Dutch fleet of eleven ships arrived 
at PaDiport from Batavia. Van Goons who was not keeping good 
health at that time was to proceed with three ships a little later. 
The Dutch entrenched themselves at the southern end of the 
island, Meanwhile reinforcements came from Batavia and other 
parts, Van Goens arrived from Ceylon with a body of native 
Cey lon troops. Some Konkani troops also arrived from the Dutch 
settlement of Vingorla. After leaving a small contingent at 
Vypeen, the Dutch army left for Cochin and landed in ,the 
vicinitw of tine Church of St- Andrews, They took all precautions 
to prevent supplies reaching the Portuguese from their allies. 

1 History qt KtnJa, Vbl I K P P Mrtidrt P. W 
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As soon as the Dutds arrived in Cochin, they offered terms 
of pence to the Portuguese. The Dutch Governor-Genera! promised 
10 give the Portuguese absolute freedom of religion and trade, 
provided they would surrender the fort. But the terms were 
sternly refused by the Portuguese Commander Sarmento. Bishop 
Scbastioui says that the Dutch had sent two captains with a 
white flag to the Portuguese Governor before the final attack- 
The Dutcli captains were brought inside the fort with their eyes 
blindfolded so that they might not notice anything about the 
defences of the fort. But they had admitted a boy also inside the 
fort who was not blindfolded like the others. The boy made use 
of that opportunity to study all details of the Portuguese defences. 
TMs information w^s very- valuable to the Dutch general. 

The Dutch erected batteries, under cover of small barri- 
cades made of palm-trunks. A battery with four pieces of 
cannon was erected near the Church of St, John, another was 
creeled near the Church of St. Thomas* a third was erected at 
Cahretti with seven pieces of cannon. On the whole alxiui 
guns w^re employed in this scheme of attack* 

The-Portugiiese constructed a new bastion at CaWtty think¬ 
ing that the Dutch would attack them at that point. There was 
an old, half-ruined pepper warehouse, and the Dutch attacked it 
from the sea on the jist of December jfiba. 

Meattwhile, the Raja of Porakkad, the traditional ally of the 
Portuguese, arrived with a strong: Efair contingent and made nnn? 
attempts to send food supplies to the defenders inside the fort. 

A serious battle took place at the landing place between the 
Dutch and the^Xatrs of Porakkad. The Por.ikkad troops dis 
played exceptional heroism, hut fresh troops under Captain Ree 
came to the help of the Dutch and completely routed the NaixsC 

Tlie Dutch at hist resolved to take the fort by storm directing 
thek attack on the Calve tty side. They sent a frigate to Vypeeu 
to bring the soldiers stationed there. But, on its return voyage 
the entire frigate was destroyed as it struck against a sand bank. 

All except ten soldiers were drowned in the sea *. The ten who 
managed to reach the shores fell into the hands of the Portuguese. 


1 Cet * 1 2 Chvitmm Vfli II K. P P Urnm. 
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The final assault on Cal vet ty took place on the fith of January. 
Four companies each ccmristing about 150 men, took pact in the 
attack *, 

A Dutch army under Captain du Pon succeeded in entering 
the town on the Calvetty side. The portion of the Portuguese 
was vary precarious. Go da Varma iirid his followers had already 
deserted the Portuguese and escaped to places of better security. 
The Raja of Porakkad also had deserted the Portuguese and they 
were not getting any supplier from any quarters. Still the 
Portuguese put forth a stout resistance. But it was of no avail! 
Finally they decided to surrender and sent two commissaries to 
Van Coens with a white hag. The next morning the Portuguese 
general Iguario Sarmcntm delivered the keys of the fort into the 
hands of the Dutch genera]. 1 

Among the Portuguese killed was Don Bernardo, the son-in- 
law, of the Portuguese Governor; The Dutch leader ot the asiwult. 
Major Du Pom was wounded in two places; a Dutch captain and 
two lieutenant* died of their wounds. The edge had cost the 
Dutch j6o men; 300 more lay in the hospital: 500 more w ere unfit 
for duty. Du the enemy's ride 900 had been killed wounded or 
captured. 

The treaty was signed on the ych January 1663*. 

1 Tiverflier that the Portuguese got lb e uMiitaacc of aOO Dutchmen 
wbo had deserted Ibdr 4rmy Their salary for MOth* Hm! .hoeR wilhbcldl 
by the Dutch Goimm^ni for foil □ re to tiefmd the town d Ton in in Java *.fnj 
they joLneJ Ihe E’onu^ue&c to take revenge Bat for ihesrheip the PortuguEse 
would not have beM 001 for SO long * i|me.— Hooi 1 Ch XVJ, 

^ S^-bs^oni says EhaE Ehe town was Riven up to toot for itifef da^s. 
Accord Lag to the Bishop thr crueinrv and atrocities perpetrated bv I he vlctorr 
c «3 (roops p k \>i all d racriptioi? But Tavernier give* a iJiflerent account about 
the oapiEuTalion rK T Lm Tartu fort* according EO I be Icrm* of the cap it illation, 
left Cochin with arms and baggages., but as ucn as they me? outsitS* the 
gates of the town wbeoe lb* Dutch troops ware in order of haute, thmj were 
obliged E^i^e up ibeir arms and: place ihrnt 41 the feet of the General wilh 
ihe escepi ion of 0 ®w« W bo kepttheLr swords The General had promised 
the solkfcr* the loot of Ehe town, but not bein^ Plbte to keep up hi*, premise for 
naseti be explained lo them, be to hope that he would pay ;heto iii 
itiomhi' urageu, - 

1 Zilch Thans 1 a M E. (Patappatlul M The elate of the docnnt#nt Ei 
usually u "th [.iniaar ■ The cuEnr al the tod ihwi that the term* war? 

negotiated on the Tth and rat fied on the |tb " Some Documents^ Jte 
History of Cochin by K A. Ndakanta Satin: I H- K CamEiUbimn Proceedingt 
*f MeetuSfi Vol : XV 



The terms were:— 

i. The town of Cochin shall lie surrendered with all its 
jurisdictions, old privileges, revenue* lands, with the document? 
and papers relating thereto and whatever else is field in the name 
of the King of Portugal, all rights and titles thereto bcin geeded 
to the Dutch General or His Worship's representatives, 

*• Alt artillciy, ammunition, merchandise, victuals, movable 
and immovable property, slaves and whatever else there may be. 
shall be handed over as above. 

3- All free persons who have borne arms shall swear not to 
serve against the Netherlands in India for two years. 

<f. All the soldiers and others belonging to rhe army shall 
march out with flying colours, drums beating, fuses alight, bullets 
in their mouths and two guns, to a convenient place outside the 
town and by down their .urns beneath tire standard of the 
General, 

5. All true-bom unmarried Portuguese shall be conveyed to 
Europe. 


6. All maimed Portuguese and Mestics shall proceed to Goa 
and may tahe their bed and bedding and such other articles as 
ilie Genera] ana his Council may. permit. 


7. All free Topics and Canarians (Kotihanisj shall remain 
at the disposal and discretion of the General. 

8 . The clergy may take with them their images and church 

Ornament^ except those of gold and silver. 

%- 


9. All free persons and all person? belonging to the 
church now wandering in the country shall,,if they be subjects 
0 the king of 1 ortugal, be comprehended in this treaty. 

The capitulation of Cochin was soon followed by that of 
Caiuianore the last Portuguese stronghold on the Malabar 
Coast. The taniHUwre fort seems to have been strong enough 
Id rcnst the hewers. But the, commandant amuncKd 
befg« Hustaart on the 13th of February-, for which act of 
cowardice he was executed on his arrival at Goa. 

Portugal and Holland had made peace in Europe before 
the capitulaLon of Cochin and Dumanore. The treaty had 
mined by the Dutch Government in Holland £ the 
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34th of December 1662 and one of the clauses oJ the treaty 
was that all cuiiquerecl places should be restored to their 
former masters immediAtcly after the publication of the treaty. 
Day 1 2 says that the Dutch General had deliberately withheld 
the information about the signing of the peace so that it 
should nut prevent hi« conquest of Cochin, It is said that 
when the Portuguese accused Van Goans -qf this charge he 
% coolly replied that he was only playing the same game which 
the Portuguese themselves had played an tlie Dutch at the 
capture of Pernambuco in Brazil not many years ago. Even 
"otherwise, the Dutch had a sound justification in refusing to 
restore Cochin and Cannanore to the Portuguese. When the 
Portuguese Viceroy demanded the restoration of these places 
on the ground that they w enraptured after the signing of the 
treaty, the Dutch replied that fJ it was true the treaty Has 
ratified on the 14th of December 1662, but only came into 
force so far as the last was concerned after the publication of 
the said peace which tfkik place three months after the said 
ratification \ Cochin was captured tn January and Canmnore 
in February ibfrj, but the treaty was published only in March. 
Therefore the Dutch were nut obliged to surrender their 
conquests 3 * 

The capture of Cochin from the Portuguese marks a very 
important landmark in the history of the Dutch in Malabar* 
The Portuguese fbg ceased to ily over Malabar and the Dutch 
ware left undisputed ma^rs uf the country 3 .. 

1 Dvr—** tiTid of the Pertinjals ‘ r P, IJ7 

2 Francois Martin who vt^iEed Cochin in L6&> observes ifl thu connection- 

‘TLiecc have bean ncvtrt^e]«3 toms pratttti this captor* r >bl King of 

Portugal holding Elifil this ■WMr'ri wu againvl l lie Icnns mad fruhsequenk |e the 
re.ity rtl ptA-'.a eortcluilfcj het.vecn the I wo iiAsma-v m Europe Bat inch 
protests mini rteedi be Upheld nso^c fry tight of force lino by of 

pfOCtfidiDffS " 

The question was Ap*Ut decided by |he treaty of i£60 between Holland 
uid Porto [a! which Mated ibai Cochip and CafUiAectir should remain in ifrg 
baud a of the Dutch- 

3 BaHavuv saya th mt the Dutch were very liberal in the iraaitoeot accorded 
to tfio Portuguese " JJemfl ihm become entirely mulen of Cochin; after M 
had been 150 yeora IP iho po±ie5$Jcm of the Fortunate. the Dttleb Genet*! 
m«^e if h[& chmfeiE cafe Edema his orders not l* laok^t the I'arta^ueie. true so 

Eobverve punctually the «itiele> of rafltulfthuo . 1 ‘ 
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Ditto', [njlutna. in Cochin , As soon 34 the Dutch took 
charge of the government of Cochin. tJj C Muta tavazhi prince 

in^LilJ&d oji the throne^ 1 

A golden crown was made, bearing, the insignia of the 
Dutch East India Company, and Van Goens himself placed it 
on the prince 5 head. The very ceremony proclaimed the 
altered position of the Cochin ruler. The position of the 
Cocittn Raja was that of a mere puppet ill the hands of the 
Dutch Company. He sigred a new treaty with’ the Dutch 
by which he promised to recognise the authority of the Company 
m the Cochin fort -so long as the sun and the moon exist' ’. 
He accepted the Company .as his protector in view of 'the fact 
that the Company iiad been responsible for installing him ou 
tfaet hrone. The Company M given a monopoly of trade 
in pepper and cinnamon. The Duidi also got the right to 
construct three new fortune at Pillipuram lor the protection 
of CrangTinorc, another at Chcppuram for the protection of 
Porakkad and a third at Axhikkal for the protection of Cochin 
The Cochin prince was entitled to all the customs and duties 
traditionally collected by his predecessors. The Christians were 
placed under the special protection of the Company, Certain 
arrangements were made concerning the administration of 
justice in cases of disputes between the Company’s dependents 

“T “ e Ra J a s No Portuguese priests were to be 

allowed to stay within the fortress of Cochin. This treaty' 
not only established the Company'* monopoly oi trade, but 
“ legalised the sovereign position of the Company in Cochin. 

Two days after tne signing of the treaty with the Cochin 
prince, the Dutch concluded an alliance with TV Raja of I 'orakkad 


1 T «»™»ier descobev [ho roronMjon c«en™y JU followThe C-n^f 
hlifl A ^TD 4 fJ 5 Stjade I A) n|,|r-e --1«1 th-* k„, .3 j , *' 

, . , . ™ |Cte Of a n tvr hniz rrf Cochin Hi* r,tln,r 

hmWrtg b«n driven 4 am asit| on ihe dav wlikh lie aalectod fnr .) ' . 

ft , ssKavr^srSa :::=1= 

tWfl or Tjirw e*ptaim t hints*!! bn hi«. 

4rt«s so receive the tf^wa frocn hu hnn ^ aric j ta T *i, t , 


- 1 C ° ek * BlJI * Cbsntmq, by K. V. p, *| a( , 0D . Vc | ]], 

to. Hrnamm | 2 .h. fl3 B M. e . f&poadini „ 
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had always been helping the enemies of the Dutch; but there 
seems to itave been no difficulty at all in concluding a friendly 
aUiimcfc, The Raja of Porakkad and the Dutch General met as 
if they were old friends* and a treaty was signed expressing 
desire to keep their friendship for ever. The Raja of Porakkad 
promised that he would never be hostile towards the Cochin 
Raja or the Company, On the other hand he undertook to help 
them against tho Portuguese or any other enemies. Goda 
Varnui. the WtEoin prince, was not allowed to enter his terri¬ 
tories thereafter. Trade of pepper and cinnamon in hh territory 
was to he conducted with complete agreement with the Cochin 
Raja and the Dutch, The Company was to construct a new fort at 
Porakkad. All the Portuguese ships in PoMkfcad were to he 
handed ewer to the Dutch, The Company and the Cochin Raja 
undertook to protect Porakkad from all its enemies. All the pri¬ 
vileges previously enjoyed by the Portuguese in Porakkad were 
thereafter to be enjoyed by the Dutch. 

The treaty with Porakkad strengthened the position of the 
Company to a considerable extent* It turned a former enemy 
into a dose ally, 

Jaco b HutsUart succeeded Van Goens as Governor of Cochin* 
He signed a fresh treaty with the Cochin prince on Feb. z% 1664. 
.whereby certain new concessions were gained by the Dutch, The 
Dutch company was exempted from the payment of tolls to the 
Cochin prince for Carrying goods into the Cochin port. The Com¬ 
pany wna to cnioy complete liberty for trade with the Cochin 
merchants and the Raja was not to interfere in their affairs. The 
Company^ monopoly of trade with Cochin was again asserted in 
the new treaty. 

In 1673 Hendrick van Rheedc came to Cochin as the com¬ 
mander. The ft nances of Cochin smn to have been in confusion 
when he took charge as the Commander- He made certain 
agreements concerning the administration of Cochin on September 
Z , 1674. The Raja was to receive 3,000 fa turns for his expenses. 
The allowances for the junior princes were also fixed 1 - Adoptions 
to the Royal family were to be made only wit St the consent of the 

2 Pfctappmu p 
I £layn Raji-LWO FjUuds 

Rina V*r5Ji — 750 

Cod* Virwa— 430 
4 
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Company, The FaJiam chid wts to be in charge of the adminis¬ 
tration, Lmd the junior princes were not to interfere iti the State 
afiairsi Tito piuvuuonfl of this agreement ware not pleasing to 
the junior prints. The princes wore encouraged by the S:\It 
chieftains who also disliked the mtcricrmce of the Dutch in inter- 
rial affairs. The junior princes defied the authority of the Raja 
and die State wai thrown into Civil War. The Raja himself bad 
to leave the capital fearing the troubled ol die nobler and the 
junior princes. He wrote a litter to the Governor General at 
Batavia in March 1677 informing hi in of the situation in his 
State. The Raja received the rep^y on the 8th of Scpbnnber. 
The Governor General was of opinion that the Raja himself should 
* settle die affairs of his State. He advised the Rjja %p return to 
his capital and protect the « fair name and pride of the Coitipatiy 
and the Swaroopiun The Governor General again asserted the 
mutual confidence between the Company and die Raja, and eager¬ 
ly desired that it should never bu strained. 

The Raja tried his best Lo restore order and jwacc in hh 
family and State* But die troubles ouJy iitiensfltaL 

Van Ilheede was succodcd by Jacob Lobo tfc s Commander of 
Cochin, hobo signed a new treaty with the Raja on the arst of 
May 1678. Tim agreement stated that the junior princes should 
itot interfEire in the Sl-ite affairs. They were not to go against 
the orders oi Lhe Raja on pain oi very severe puni^htneiH. They 
could not enter the Cochin port without die consent of the Raja. 
The Faliam chid was to nffliagc the administration in consults 
tion with the Raja and Hie Cumm.Luikr, If the Paham chief 
failed to discharge his duties .^tislactorily* the Raja could appoint 
a new chief with the permission of die Commander. 

Certain arrangemeute were made for the collection oi 
******** due tu the Raja. The Nuirs were tufa that they would 
be ttvevuly punished if they attempted to create truiibta;in the 
Sute bouie regulations were made concerning the protection of 
the Christian subjects in Cochin, J 

Thu agrtfenaifc virtually hamM the Cochin State over to Che 
Comj^ny, U reduced the position of. the Raja to that of a mere 
dependent of the Company. The administration was to be 
earned on by die Paliam chkd who was to be rcspoEisible to the 
Company, The Raja was the nominal head of the State, but he 
could nereis, very little powers. Jhc p^iibn uf Che Raja wu. 
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very pitiable. The.junior princes were alt enraged against 
him arid Llle Nair nobles wore openly supporting the princes. 
The threat of punishment meted out to the Nair nobles and the 
junior princes resulted only in aggravating tJkdr hostility. They 
were now planning for deposing the Raja and destroying the 
Dutch influence in the State. There was no love lost between 
the local merchants and the Company's merchants ; and therefore 
there was considerable difficulty in the collection of customs and 
dalles. The Dutch Commander .it th.it time— Martin Huysmun 
signed a new agreement with the Rnja on the 3rd of May, ifiSr 
ai Chen n actiangalam. This agreement provided another opportu¬ 
nity to the Dutch for tightening their grip over Cochin. The first 
clause of the agreement declared the Pali am chief as the head of 
the administration* The allowances for the princes were fixed at 
the former Tates (i,P iK 3000 hunuts for the Raja r faitims for 
the Elaya Raja, 750 fanarm for Rama Vanna and 450 faiums for 
Goda Vamvi.} The paliam chief should see that the allowances 
were properly given to the princes. The ELaya Raja was not to 
interfere in State affairs, No adoptions were to be made to the 
Royal family without the consent of the Company. In short* the 
affairs of the state were to be conducted by the Falla m chief 
under instructions from the Commander He was to be assisted 
by three others including an officer of t lib Company. 

Captain Hendrick Reins was selected to represent the 
Company as stipulated in the agreement. Meanwhile, the Paliam 
chief died leaving as his heir a minor by name fttikkannachen. 
The Raja appointed Itctkkaniiachcn as die prime minister, but as 
he was a minor, it was necessary to appoint a counsellor. The 
Raja consulted the Dutch Commander Gu finer Vomburg as to 
die uppoimuent of new counsellors, and a fresh agrement was 
signed between the two on July 25, 1684. Captain Hendrkk 
Reins who was appointed as the Company's representative was to 
' exercise the powers of the prime minis tier. The minor Pal him 
chief, lithikkannacben. was of course the chief minister m name. 

He was to be assisted by two counsellors who were also named in 
the agreement*. The treasurer of the State was Perimbalj 
Shenoi—a dependent of the Company, He had not been regular 
in keeping the accounts and he was never on good terms with the 
local officers. The Raja had desired the removal of Ferimbala 

1 Viditfecojofil hairier ind Paras byr*[ b i i ItnEiSjarctaran. 
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Shend and the appointment of a new hand, but the Commander 
was not prepared to remove him, Thu* the Company had the 
command of both the treasury and the dewanship, and the Raja 
was reduced to the position of a mere cypher. The Raja was 
conscious of his growing helplessness. But, he had no other 
alternative but to depend on the Duch as he had estranged the 
junior princes and the nobles. The Pat [am chief was only a 
minor, and as such he was not powerful. Evert otherwise the 
Ksija could not rely on the support of the Paliam chief as he was 
more a dependent uf the Company than of the Raja. The Ducli 
were the de-facto rulers of Cochin, and they exercised their 
authority even in minor matters of the State like the appoint¬ 
ment of local officials. 

In iftS? Isaak Van Deelan was appointed Commander of 
Cochin. The highhanded interference by the Company in 
internal matters drove the Raja to desperation and he himself 
secretly helped the outbreak of troubles In the state. Some 
loyal Hair nobles pledged their support for ousting the Dutch 
from Cochin. The Dutch Governor General at Batavia was 
constantly informed of the steady deterioration of Dutch influence - 
in Cochin, Events were last f hi vefoping in die direction of a trap- 
prochemeni between the R.tja and his noble* against fhf^Dutch, 
But a dispute of succession arose in Cochin meanwhile, and the 
Raja was again put to the necessity of depending on Dutch 
power. 

It had been decided at meeting of the Raja, Ehiya R^ja, 
the Dutch Governor and the Paliam chief at Cheunamangalam in 
May 1 63 1, to adopt softie princes and princesses from the 
Chaliyur family. This decision was given effect to in i 6 Sq. But 
this adopt inn was not welcome to some nobles especially the 
Rajas of Pun if* Manga t and MsnakuLirn. The Chaliyur princes 
were dependents of the Dutch, and therefore, g their cause was 
upheld by the Company. The Nair nobles supported live Vet tom 
princes and demanded that adoption should be made from that 
family- The Vet tom princes were popular with the people and 
the Raja himsdf was prepared to support them because of his 
hostility towards the Dutch. But, Palm ih Achen stood hrmly by 
f the Dutch and the Chaliyur branch. The Dutch had alienated 
every one at Cochin and their position wns very precarious. The 
Nair nobles invited the Vet tom prince to assume leadership. T In 
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1691 he arrived at ttangat accompanied by Avtmkkuttit 
Nambidi. 

The author of ' Keratolpalhi" says that the Dutch and the 
Cochin Raja' frightened at this new turn of events, appealed to 
the Zamorin for help through the Raja of Cmnganore. The 
Zamorin consented to come to their help and signed a truce for 
12 years with the Dutch. The Dutch ceded Chettwaye to the 
Zamorin and agreed to pay the expenses of the war. The 
Cahcut forces commanded by Krlshtun, the 1 Tahchdiennore " of 
Chowghat. crossed into Alaniad and Parur The Dutch forces 
were commanded by Hendrick Van Rheede. The supporter? of 
the Ytitkom princes were commanded by Mangat Raja. He was 
defeated by the Dutch, and Furur arid Akngad were plundered 
by the victory The Zamorin got Qicttwaye as was originally 
promised. 

The war of t he Vet tom succession secured Lhe premier 
position of the Dutch once again in Cochin and established it on 
ait unquestionable basis. The Dutch with the help of the 
Zamorin broke the power of the Natr nobles and local Rajas who 
had been their bitter enemies The position of the Dutch as 
king-makers in Cochin became undisputed- Cochin was reduced 
t* the position of a mere Dutch principality* 

Tile Raja of Cochin died in 1687. The administration of 
Cochin wis in great confusion m the time of his successor 
Ittikfcrmnaehen H 1 the Faliam chief, was never loyal to the new 
Riija, and lie joined rides with hlf enemies- Collection of customs 
and revenues fell into arrears. The Company's Indian agent. 
n.Lvan Prabhu, was secretly intriguing against the Raja and 
encouraging these irregularities. Isaac Van Declan, the Dutch 
Commatider* died on the 55 th December 11x13* and the Raja was 
in n helpless position. He wrote a letter (on 22nd of Jan. 1604) 
to the Governor General at Batavia acquainting him of the 
situation injCovhin. He complained of the hostile attitude o( the new 
Pal hi Eh Achen. ,F Formerly there were loyal arid ejfident men in 
the Pi. 3 i.tm family", he wrote 1 M but now it is managed by minor 
urchins...... *.. There are many SwaroQptf in my State ot which 

the Pali am is only one* We Jind done our best to improve the 

1 TfUttUlfidfrom ihe Ualayahen ijecaawaE 
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position of the Paliam family. But mw sill of them have turned 

against me because o t their youthful recklessness,, .,_I have 

enemies both mritk and outside the farL Therefore, 1 am, put to 
very hard dffihilHes, The Henons in my service are not given 
correct accounts, and diatoms and duties are noi properly 
remitted to my Govern men t. B wan is at the ro^t of all these 
confusions he is in the pay ol my enemy, the Zamorin/* 
The Raja earnestly appealed to the Governor General to do all 
that was necessary to stop these irregularities. The Raj*! got the 
reply that the new Comm under, Adrian Van Matt an and the 
new OtmmisHar General would set matters right and do their 
best to improve the position ol the Company and the Raja, But 
- the uregularitie* of Ha van Prabhu only became wora?. The 
Commander was also anxious to keep his frfendly relation with 
the Zamorin The Raja again sent a letter to I he Governor 
General at Batavia (Idavom &Jtt M. E. 169G A. D ) rompfaining 
of the hostile altitude of the Company's agents. The Commissar 
of the Company had met ihr Zamoriit at Forman i and received 
prescats [mm him. The Rap also drew the attention ol the 
Governor General to the poor state oi the finances of the 
Swaroopam. What encaged the Raja most was the attitude of 
the Commissar m courting the friendship of the Zamortn. The 
Raja was seriously afraid that the Dutch may fail undtr 
the influence of the Zamorin. which would mean the destruction 
of his SwafOGpam. 

In iflur Hendrick Zwardercmm was appointed Commander 
of Cochin, The Cochin Raja passed away in ifkjS and he was me- 
ceedtd by Prince Rama Varma. A new agreement was entered 
into between the Raja and Zwaudercmon, Some arrangements 
were made regarding the finances of the State. The Company 
renewed its pledge to protect the State from all its enemies. The 
Raja in turn promikttl to send help to the Company if it was 
attacked by its enemies. This agreement finally set the seat d 
servitude on the Cochin principal dy and made it merely an ap^ 
peudage oE the Dutch Company, 

CHAPTER III 


THE ZAMORfH AKD TtfE DUTCH 


W HEN the Dutch established their power in Cochin, the most 
resourceful and aggressive o l the princes of M a la ba r 
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Was the Zamorm of Calicut. The Zamorin had been the tradi¬ 
tional enemy of The Portuguese, ftiid be extended a willing sup¬ 
port to the Dutch to drive out the Portuguese from Cochin. The 
my in Ambition of the Zamurin was to gain poisc4£ioii of Cochin 
through Dutch hdp, Bui, the Zaraorm w.ia disillusioned at the 
very br-ining when the Dutch signed an agreement with the 
Codurt Kaja undertaking iu protect him ifom ?df- uni.-ude attack* 
The Dutch were careful in seeing that the Z»raorb did nut be¬ 
come loo powerful m Mabboir. The Zamurin demanded that at 
least the island of Vypecii Should he ceded to aim. but the Dutch 
were not prepared for that. Thus both ihrr Dutch and the Zamtr 
riu knew from the Very outset that their relations. could nm 1» 
cordial. Them was traditional enmity between the Zamurin and 
Cochin, Vis^or 1 'refers to the cuiiLuiuiif warfare between the 
two kingdoms and nttrifrfitiJs it to the division of the MakyiifiS 
community into the two factions —Panmyurkur and Ctovarafcur. 

11 So firm or lasting peace b ever made r| writes Visadter. iB hut 
merely au to speak, a cessation of humilities, invariably followed 
by a renewal of war \ But how tar this (uidiiiun ui die two 
rival factious was responsible fur chose const ant ^rara is not cer¬ 
tain* Mure mI ten these wars had originated from their claims cm 
plnces in each other s Lord tones. The warfare between the rival 
kmg& of Cochin and Calicut ^ jut Limed lor over jju years after 
the arrival of the Portuguese in Malabar, and wt have in stands 
of at Jea^L nine such conflict BiiLh the Portuguese and the 
Dutch ii.Lfi cleverly availed themselves of all > •ppoi-£tiiiiti.> tu bet¬ 
ter their interests in the Malabar coast. But die commitment of 
the Dutch to protect Cochin from her enemies had brought cuti&i* 
demblc loss to the Company, The Dutch Governor General once 
wrote bitterly to the CocJtti,Raun I do nut kuow how much 
treasure and how much blood had been spent by die Hoit'bta 
Compuny U a^rafldite'your fuiuily. *,. '* But. it wm very 

laic when the Company came to the coitdurion 1 ,+ that the Raja 
of Cochin was no lunger to he supported in his interminable 
fights with the Zamorin. 


We Jiave :<en before, that t he Dutch had ceded Chert Wave 
to the Zamora n in 4691 iii rot urn for the help tie had given in the 
1 V s ister’s Lclcurv J V. 
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** war of the Vettom succession-"' Chet! wave was of’great stra¬ 
tegic imports nee for an alLi.de on Cochin. It Jay in the 
territories of Pavycndieery Niir, ± feudatory of the Zumoriii. As 
soon as the Zumorin yarned possession of Chettw.iye lie took 
advantage of the position to use it against his hereditary enemy, 
tha Raja of Cochin. He built a line of fortresses on the Cochin 
frontier and strongly garrisoned them 1 * The Zamorin was fully 
aware of the fact that his treaty with the Dutch would not be 
longstanding, Further, the Raja of Cochin was trying his host 
to bring about a rupture of the peace between the Zamorin and 
the Dutch, Therefore the Zamorin took all possible steps to 
enlarge the circle of iiis friends. The Raja of K.iyutnkutam was 
already his ally. Bavin Frabhu was keenly supporting the 
Zamorin. He was sent to PurnkkuL Parur* Tekkumkur and 
Vudakkumkur to enlist their support for ike Zamorin, The 
Dutdr were a^LttiousXo avoid war, and they invited the Zamorin 
and his allies to a conference in January 1701. But the kins* of 
Cajicut knew that it was only a ruse to gain time and lie attacked 
the Cochin territory. In 170.2 the Raja of Porakkad joined sides 
with the Zamorin and attacked Cochin territory. The Raja 
of porokkad was an ally of jhe Company and therefore 
the Company interfered in the matter and restored 
peace between die two. Pariir also was on hostile terms with 
Cochin. The Raja of Tarur com phoned to the Dutch that the 
Cochin Raja was committing outrages in his territories, T 3 ic 
Company felt that the grievances of the Raja of Parur were not 
legitimate and decided to declare war against him. The 
Zaruorin was canvassing the support of Vadakkttmkur by 
proposing an adoption from the Raja's family. 

In 1705 the Zamorin died. But his successor continued the 
war against Codiiiu In 1707 lit attacked Kodassm and 
MuriyaJiad. Hithcrtu the Dutch had not actively interfered in 
the war even though they were frequently reminded by the 
Cochin Raja of their mural obligation to support him, 
Kuw the Dutch Commander decided to take stern steps 
against the glowing aggression 01 the Zamorin, The Zamorin 
was told that the Cudlin Raja and the other victims of Iris 
aggression were in the ^protection of the Company, and as siieR 

1 The impartut fanxtaes ^erc j '.ijipiReity,, Kimir. .Uiprunara jlbeJ 
OonkiCa Tfrltm* 
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an attack on them would be tantamount to an attack on the 
Dutch. The Zamnrin eutpressed hts desire to be on friendly terms 
with Cochin. He also stated that the war against KocLiskwi had 
been provoked by the KaimaJ himself and that he had no 
intention of becoming an enemy o i the Company. J lie Zamorin 
sent his representatives to Cochin to meet the Contra uniter. A 
temporary peace was concluded but it was broken in February 
tjo& r The Company was however anxious to avoid war and 
further negotiations were started with the Zamorirt- fhe 
Zamorin himself was desirous of peace asid on August jo, r/oS 
he wrote to the Cutimi.mder to hx *1 date for an interview with 
hint. The Zamurin was informed that an interview cniild be 
held only after deciding the j.5oints ol dispute. After a series of 
cofTcspindeoce between the Znmonn and the Cornmai^lcr. 
peace was concluded tin the tOlh of January 17to, According to 
the terms of the treaty the Zanmcin had to J mild over ( h 01 i way e 
lo die Dutch. The Payyaiidierry N T air and Crangatiove Krj.,i 
win* were formerly feudatories □! the Zamorm came tinder the 
protection of t 3 ie t ompany. The Raja ol t oizhin also gained 
certain territories. 

The treaty of 1710 was not approved ol by ihe hcir»apparait 
of Calicut and the CQi nfcand cr-in -chicf Dharuiot i'anifcker. 1 lie 
Zamorio was a peace-loving man and he wad anxious to stop dJ 
war before the Mamankam festival,* which fast approaching. 
But the Joss of Chcttwayc was a serious blow to Calient and the 
chiefs Of the army and Other nobles were very anxious to recover 
it as early a* possible. They knew very well that Chettwayc 
would be used by the Dutch for operations against them mid 
wanted to prewtil it. Vtsscher speaks of the strategic itnpor- 
lancr of CheLtwavc m r ■■ Lhettwaje is another fort about twelve 
leagues from Cochin serving partly to protect commerce and 
jKirtly as a defence against the Zamnrin who^ domi'idon-s 


j The Mamank-icn {.Vlahsmiatbam.) 
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lie contiguous. It stands at the mouth of the river and is 1 at 
present the strongest Fortress in Malabar ". 

As soon .ts the ‘Dutch gained possession of Chettwaye they 
resolved to build a new ion there and gave orders to B. Ketei, 
the Commandant of Mala bar to finish it its speedily as jKtssiblc. 
There were some Lmds ncir Chettwaye which were claimed bulh 
by the Cochin Raja and the Zamorin, Tile Raja of Cochin who 
was anxious to prevent the itggrcssion of the Zamorin handed 
over his rights over these territories to the Company, 

In 1711 thri peace-loving Zamorin of Calicut passed away 
and his heir-apparent came to the J si tail am.’ He sent Tam mo 
Paiuhker fDhaimoth Panik.ir) who owned some territories in the 
neighbourhood of Chettwaye to prevent the Dutch from Fortifying 
these planes. The Zamoriii vigorously protested against the high¬ 
handedness of the Dutch, but they proceeded in quick haste with 
the fortification of the place. The Z amor in turned to the English 

for help. The English had a few factories on the Mnlab.tr coast. 
They were waiting for an opportunity to destroy Dutch influence 
in Malabar and step into their shoes. Robert Adam, the chief of 
the English -factory at TeUicheny encouraged the Zamorin to 
prevent construction of the fortifications at Chettwaye. Visscher 
gives the following details about the capture of Chertwaye by the 
Zaxnonii. " The East India Company having resolved to build a 
new fort gave orders to B. Ketei, the Commandant of Malabar, 
to finish it as speedily as possible. This alarmed the Zamorin 
who Knew h was intended io curb his power on this co^ftt. He 
accordingly left no means untried to imjsdc its progress, and nor 
succeeding by fair methods, he determined Lo try force. He was 
encouraged by learning that the garrison consisting of 46 men 
were lodged outside the half-finished fortress and that none of 
the requisites had been provided for its defence.,.. ...The 
Zamorin perceived his advantage, crossed the river at night with 
boo men who were soon, followed by man;; and'all was effected 
so quietly that about i o'clock in the morning of January -2nd 
1715 they surprised the soldiers who were sleeping m their but 
before the fori They to. k to flight in great alarm and the 
Zamorin obtained possession of tile place without striking a 
blow Caplam Alexander Hamilton gives another story 
about the captur e of , Chettwaye. «■ The Dutch y were buil- 
1 VuJihrr - Celtm. IV. _ -- 
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diitif the fort at Chettwaye and the Znmorin got some 
of hit men under the disguise of labourers to be employed 
by them and to take an opportunity of surprising the Dutch. 
The two lieutenants who had the overseeing of the work were one 
evening diverting themselves with a game at table# in a guard 
room about hall a mile from the fort. They had let some of 
their soldiers go straggling about and the disguised natives took 
the opportunity to kill the sentinels, signal to the ambuscade and 

take the half-built fort..The Z am oriel mused the English dig 

to be hoisted and the fort was destroyed How far the account 
given by Hamilton is correct is open to question. Hamilton was a 
traveller in the East Indies between the years 1688 and 17^3, 
and he is likely to have first-hand information o! these matters. 
But the story of sending soldiers disguised as labourers is not 
found in the Letters of Visschor. However, it is clear that the 
Dutch were taken by surpiseat Chettwaye and the Zamo ri n was 
able to score a signal success. 

The fort fell in% the hands of the Zamorin who made ft sur¬ 
prise attack. The loss of Chcttwaye was a serious blow to the 
Dutch prestige in Cochin. When the tidings of this disaster 
reached Cochin'Vssys Visscher. "it caused a universal panic among 
the Dutch and gave rise to a spirit ol indolence among the nati¬ 
ves 14 Keiel, the Dutch Commandant. marched against Chet twiye 

with three battalions. He was opposed by Mangati Achen. 
the Zimortn s General. But the Dutch were able to disperse the 
army. " Many were cut down, others drowned in the river aijd 
others took refuge in the fort at ChettWave where their defeat 
mused ,1 great panic”*. If the Commandant had followed up 
his victory by at taking the fort, the Zamorin would have abando¬ 
ned it in Alarm. But , instead of doing this Ketel marched with 
his troops into a neighbouring village and thus gave time to the 
enemy to prepare for the defence. The Zamorin’s forces got 1 * 
fresh supplies from the English and erected barricades at the 
entrances to the fort. Ketel decided to attack the fort on the 
1st of February and scale the walls, but when the troops 
reached the walls they found that they had forgotten to bring 
their scaling ladders and were forced to retire foiled with the 
loss of eightyrneti. The Zamorin took advantage of this 


\ 
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opportunity tn build a fort at PappajiHty between Chett- 
Wiiyi* and *. ruftgataore, 11 fortified witii three trenches and 
manned with a strong troop of soldiers among whom were 
Portuguese and English officers. 

Towards the md of 1715, three Captain* arrived from Bata¬ 
via with reinforcements. They attacked the fort early ■ in iyifi, 
but, " owing partly to some misunderstanding among the officers 
and partly to the faintdiearteditesa of Captain Pirns, the second in 
command, who trembled at the sound of a cannon the attempt 
failed. When the defenders saw the advance of ilie Dutch, they 
rushed out nf the fort on the opposite side. The Dutch troops 
who were Stationed there thought tfistit was 4 sudden assault on 
them and ih-ti in disorder- finmedlately the Zamorin's forces 
returned to the forsaken fortress, The failure of the expedition 
created univema] consternation. To add to that there was 3 ni- 
iiiuur ufioiit that the allied princes were going to desert the 
Dutch. The Raja of Parui proceeded against Cranglnore, Hear- 
ujgivbqui thk Ketel advanced with his men the assistance of 
the garrison at Cranganore. ■ 

When the new* of the repeated failures of the Dutch readied 
Batavia. they derided to send a large force to make a successful 
attack against Chet tw aye They attributed the success of the 
Zaitiuriii u> the treachery of their Indian allies. Therefore they 
declined the offer of help made by Ali Raja ujid Kolattin. I» 

171ft William B.ikfcc-r Jacobs was despatched from Batavia as 
Admit’ I and (‘ominaitder-fn cfiief. Johannes Her ten berg was 
sent to ‘UipcrscrJ- Ketel as Commander. They brought with them 
a huge army of about 30,000 soldiers, consisting of European:; 
and Javanese and joined with the forces of the R^ja of Cochin. 
Bakkcr Jacdbsz arrived in Cochin on the 2 yd of November 1716 
One of hts first steps was to inform the different princes and 
elite Mains of Malabar of his intention lo punish the Zamorin. 
Letter* were sent to as many as 43 chieftains in Malabar 1 . The 
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Dutch attacked Fappanftl y [on the idth January 1717), where 
the Zanjoiin^ast iitrcii-'h^d with ht- iqrces. Tite Dutch resolved 
to attack Pappenet ty on three point* siraul Unetmriy The attack 
started early’ morning and it was carried out with such great force 
that the Zamoriri was ccunprije t to rai.^r a d.tg of tnku. But to e 
Dutch paying no heed to this, carried on their attack. The Dutch 
capturing two trenches Advanced to the third to which the Zamo- 
rin'* farces hid retrenU: l The Zamurin'-f force* under Dharnoih 
Pauikker defended with gre;tt Courage ami inflicted heavy tosses 
on the Dutch. But they could withstand no longer Lind again 
hois Led a flag of truce. They promised to Jcayu the fort; but 
meanwhile the European officers*, within the i’ori had sh rire to 
the powder magazine so that it might not fall into the hand* of 
the enemy. That created a big confusion and the infuriated 
Dutch slaughtered as many as three thousand nf the .Zunnrin's 
troops. They destroyed the fort rasim: it to the grourul The 
Dutch sent some ships hi attack Chuttwaye. Bui in cm while the 
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Cluitwaye fort had been abandoned by If if defenders and that 
too easily fell into the hands *A Uiv* Dutch. The Dutch advanced 
into tbe interior and occupied Mapfana. To whin purr, Avatorti 
and Urakaxn. Desultory' fighting was still continuing and the 
Dutch too were anxious for |XM-ce- II the General had chosen to 
advance his victorious banners he could no doubt have made bim> 
self master of the Zamorin's court a? Pdamni and of Calicut it¬ 
self, But Bakker jacobsz did not have a very large force under 
bis command and further the expected re-iuforcements from 
Ceylon did not arrive. Also it ynti nut die policy of the Dutch 
Company at that time to a^umc the sovereignty over extensive 
torn ton es. They were mJuly interested in trade, and all that 
they desired was to get die products of Malabar at a lower price, 
The Dutch made peace with the Zamoriji on December 17. ijjj 
Both parties agreed to be ifi perpetual alliance and friendship. 
The Zuniurjii proposed to pay a war indemnity of fanamii. 

The Dutch General was conscious L>f die fact -thru 85,000 famtins 
was too poor a mm to he received a*, a war indemnity. But lie 
was prepared to accept this nominal amount in view of the finan¬ 
cial: docilities of the Zimorin, The Zamorin, had'to cede Chett- 
ways and Pappinivattam 10 the Dutch. Dharmor Paidkker ip the 
chief firebrand of the treason of Che It wave " 1 was held responsi¬ 
ble fur all these calamities, and m order to avert such calamities 
in future, lie was to be dismissed Iroui the ZatTinrinV services. 
All die lands and properties belonging to Panikker were forfeited 
to the Compelny. The Company undertook to help the Zamorih 
against foreign invaders. In turn, the Zaidorin promised to help 
the Company m case of an attack from outsiders, The Zamorin 
also promised to be friendly with Cochin, The Dutch were 
given certain conunercisl privileges in Calicut They were 
allowed to erect factor^ at Ponuani, Calicut and several other 
places. The Dutch promised to cede Punnattur ^varopam to 
the Zamorin and abandon their territorial claims there. The 
Zainorirj wm not to receive any fugitives from the Dutch side. 
The French were to he given no commercial privileges in the 
Zamorin's territories. Similarly, tlie Zamorin was to refuse per¬ 
mission to the Portuguese and the English for trade in his coun¬ 
try. The Zamorin gave up all his el.dins over the territories of 
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Govemmrnt of India, 

MinMrtf of S. R- & 0. A. 
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•' Fayyenchrrry Nair” They were placed under the special pro¬ 
tection of the Company, The Z.itnorin was not to receive any 
fugitives frrnn the Cochin court, 

Tltu treaty whs not turaptiihlc to the authorities at Batavia, 
They were dissatisfied with lire Dutch General for being sttished 
willi a small indemnity and (of handing over to the king of 
Cochin -some of the territories ceded by the Zamorin, 

Though the Zamoriii was defeated by the Dutch forces, it 
Wdi not a final defeat. The gains on the side of the Dutch were 
not sufficient to justify the enormous expenditure they had to 
incur in the war However, the campaign of 1717 restored the 
Company's preatige in Malabar at feast far some time. 

CHAPTER I V 

THAVANCORE ANU THE OUTCII 


HL Dutch had very little to do with the Statu oi Travancorc 
1 . in the first ptiase of their history' in ilalabar. They were 
concentrating that attention on Cochin as they believed tiic 
mastery over Cochin w ould secure lor them the trade monopoly 
of Malabar. Their success in driving out the Portuguese from 
Voclilrs had resulted in the total subordination of that state It 
left them it: an obligation to protect an important a late 01 
Malabar from all its enemies, and thus wc tind the Dm. h, 
involved in the complicated politics of Malabar, No doubt, the 
Dutch made use ul their sovereign position j n Cochin to augment 
their trade ; but the security of their trade depended upon their 
success in adjusting the political balance between Cochin and 
Calicut. Ira van core rose into prominence in Malabar only in 
1729 with t he accession of Prince Mart hand* Varma, 

U hen the Dutch fust came to Malabar, Waneore was a 
very small principality. Van Goeiih wrote in 1075 Travancorc 
br-'j^tii with the West Uipe ol Cuntunri and ends on the coast 
about two hours walk at less north of Tengapatariam. ' Besides 
Travancorc, t litre imt [jam unpot taut principalities in 'the 

f Bth - nanld y- &Jdon r Kayamkulim, Elayadathu 

Swaroopam, etc. 

We have already seen (hut the Portuguese possessions at 
guilon had been attacked by the Dutch in io6j. The Dutch 
at that time were not anxious to establish their supremacy m 
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Quilon. but they were only interested in destroying the influence 
of the Portuguese. The attack on Quiloti was carried out by 
Admiral Van Coens who managed to defeat the Nair troops there 
and destroy the Portuguese fortifications. After pillaging and 
plundering the town, the Dutch left for L rang .more. ’ 

In 1662 the Dutch signed a treaty with the Raja of 
Tra van core at Kallada. its main object was to gain the 
supremacy for trade in pepper. 

In 1663 and 1664 the Dutch deputed Captain Nwuhofl who- 
was' a factor at Qtiilon to negotiate with the chief princes of 
Travancore. The first kingdom which he visited was Kiiyam- 
kulam, which was at that time ranked as the second principality 
of Travancore P 

Nieuhofi says* pi We arrived fit Kalkblangf on the zz rid 
January 1064. I gave notice of my anivaJ by mir interpreter to 
the long who soon rcmined Sei Company of a Kesidoor from 

the king to fetdi me to amrt..After the first ceremonies 

and compliment* such ^ art mud in this place were passed, l 
surrendered my credentials iu the king who received them with a 
great deal of respect and seeming satisfaction*' After snming an 
agreement with the Raja of Kayamkulara. Nieuhofi went to 
Porakkad , On arrival at Porakkad the Caj^un was informed 
lliat the Raja had left for Kodiunalyr some ten days before. He 
met the Raja at Kodiamalur, Nifuhob gives the I allowing 
account about liis visit, ■After the usual respect paid. . ■ 
delivered to him my credentials which he. having receive , 
ordered all his attendants and an interpreter among the rest to 
withdraw, because he had a mind to discourse with me alone u. 
Portuguese, which he understood very well. 1 told him that I 
was sent on purpose by my masters to His Majesty In assure him 
of their friendship arid to p^y the money stipule led hy the E^t 

treaty....The king gas-c for uuswei that il never had been a 

custom to weigh the pepper at cochin, and tlul therefore he 
hoped the Company would not introduce any novelUes in his 
territories........ I agreed that thv pHiper should be received and 

wdghed ai Porka. ......The bug appeared to he liighly 

satisfied thereat, desiring that victor might be -amt thither 
forthwith, to buy and receive the pepper The Raja of 
Porakkad was a clever diplomat and he told Nieuhotf dial "he 
had caused the flags of the English and some other nations to be 
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Liken flown and the Dutch lag to be set up M in his territories 
He wanted to impress upon die Captain the troubles he had 
undertaken to secure the interests of the Dutch. 

Nietihoff next visited Wadathitmjtttr—ihfi territory that lies 
between Kayamkulam amrlQuilon, The demands that the Dutch 
made upon the king were ,L to forbid the-importation of opium. ■ 
the peeling of the wild cinnamon and the exportation of pepper;** 
The Mohomcdan merchants who had the trade monopoly there 
opposed the proposal* of the Dutch. After some piersuafcions the 
Dutch ri overcame all difficulties,. the king having granted them 
ail that they demanded except the peeling of wild cinnamon. 1 ' 

Though MadatbXrmkur was a small principality, it was an 
important centre of pepper trade, and the Captain was anxious 
to come to an agreement with the king. 

After signing the agreement NieuhofI went to QttOon to 
interview the Raja of Tranvancorc, After some negotiations a 
treaty was signed between the Dutch and the chief princes of 
Travail core. The articles of agreement were fr) PJ Nobody shall 
import, sell or exchange opium into these countries “ (Karunaga- 
palli, Trav,incore. QuLlon and Kottarakara) except the Dutch 
Ea*t India Company. 

fa) *' Nobody without any exception shall be permitted to 
export any pepper nr cinnamon out of this country or sell them 
to anybody except to the 01 iff Company," 

* b 

(3) "A certain price was settled betwixt both parties mid 
what share each should have in the customs, whereby all former 
pretensions and exceptions should be annulled 

Nicuhoti had some difficulty in negotiating this treaty. When 
he first visited die Raja of Travancore, the Raja expressed his 
dissatisfaction at the conduct uf the Dutch in Qniion. He insisted 
on paying reparations to the Queen of Qtulon. The Queen of 
Quikm had abo complained about the delay the Dutch were 
making in paying, the customs due to her. Finally, all points of 
dispute were settled in an interview and a friendly alliance was 
signed between the Dutch and the Queen. Nieuhoft gives the 
following description about the interview. lJ After 1 had paid the 

[ OomtU freiP Tra^ancor* Suue by Ay>4. VgJ + 1 
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usual compliments I showed her the proposition ! was to make to 
her in writing, which she ordered to he read twice, the better to 
understand the meaning of it, which being done she asked me 
whether this treaty comprehended all the rest and whether they 
were annulled by it, unto which J having given her a sufficient 
answer, she agreed to all our propositions, which were accordingly 
signed immediately/' 

After signing these agreements and contracts with the princes 
of Travantorc, the Dutch began to devote their attention mninly 
to trade. The Dutch had a small settlement at Quilon under 
Nieuhoff, but they did not attempt to assert any political right* 
in Travan Core, Further they were so muth involved in -the 
ppHtica of Cochin and Calicut that they hud no time to pursue 
any such scheme* In Tnmincore. Trade was ihdr only interest 
as far ;l> Train ncore was concerned. 

Rise of Mart hands Vacma. The accession ut Uie great 
Marthamia Vania in T729 wins .1 significant event hi the I [Story 
of Malabar. By 4 his vigorous activities extending over a period 
of over 29 yearn, Maxthanda Y:irma bought about the political 
unilicatian of Tra van tore. Thereafter Travam.ore was destined 
to play a decisive role in the politics of Malabar* 

Marthatida VWimi ,tscended the throne under extremely 
adverse dreumdlances. There were no organised departments 
for the transaction of state business. Tlie finances of the state 
were in great confusion- Hjs predecessor, Ram Varma Raja, 
had entered into an agreement with the Fandyan (Government of 
the Madura Nayaks) Govemmefit by which he had promised 10 
pay an annual tribute of about 3,000 Rupees in return for 
military help from a Fandyan army consisting of 1.000 cavalry 
and SjOOo infantry soldiers. The pay of this contingent and the 
annua! tribute were in arrears far a Jong time. Complete anarchy 
prevailed in the kingdom, and there was no respect for royalty 
"The country was honeycombed with petty chieftabis who 
collecting around themselves bands of brigades subsisted on 
pillage lend plunder and harassed the Raja and his people by 
turns frustrating all attempts to establish order or any >ettted 
form of Government- 1 " The Raja s following was vt^y small and 
his authority was only in name. The Ettuvcettil PilXamars and 

1 Twftincflft S&a±M Jlffhwtft %iim lyja. Veil I chap. VI. f. JJ1 




their Madajnpis were practically independent of the king - The 
power ui this Xatr oligarchy had Jong been established In 
Travancore and the predecessors of Marlhandi Varraa had failed 
to suppress at The pillamaj^ were originally tenants of the Potti 
Jcjimies In the time of Umnynoma Ranee — 168 -j) these 

Pillarnarc had usurped the properties ol their landlords and 
established themselves as lords of thdr own localities us dependent 
of the Queen. The Pdlamars belonged to the eight Nair houses of 
Martha ndanm* Ratuana roa tarn, Kulathoor* Kuzbakuttam* 
Vengan&or* Chempazhauathi. Kodamun, and FallkhaL The 
ambition of the Pillamars was to extirpate the royal family and 
to establish a republic of their own. 

The task i>f the Maharaja was an extremely difficult one. 
Even as the Elnya Raja he had insisted on destroying the power 
of the turbulent Xa;r nobles and thereby made himself extremely 
unpopular with them. As soon as*he ascended tho throne, he 
started with his daring schemes of rc-organisation. Finding that 
the maintenance of the Paodyan forces was an unnecessary drain 
on his treasury, he dispensed with their services and sent them 
back- But withdrawal of the Pindyan troops encouraged the 
feudatory duels and nobles to organise a large scale rebel lion. 

The late Maharaja had left two sons known as the 11 Kunju 
Thampis The Pilhtmars persuaded the Thampis^d claim their 
father's throne, even though the right of succession in Travail core 
is definitely for the nephew of the deceased king and not hie sons. 
Pie Tbampis sought the help of the Pandyan Governor who 
readily granted their request. The - Governor sent one of h if 
officers. AJagappa Mudaiiar with tt small force to enquire into the 
claims of the rival parties and to install thoThampfoon the throne. 
But, the Maharaja convinced Mudaltar of hfr. legitimate right* to 
rhe throne, whereupon he returned to Trichtno|Ki|y, Martbunda 
Vanna organised several new regiment*, of Maravusand construe- 
ted strong forts in important strategic points. He also requested 
Modaliar to leave half of the Pandyan contingent in his charge 
m order to put down iJic rebellion of the feudal chiefs. 

Assisted by the Marav&rs and the Pandyan army. Mart ha oda 
Varma set out on hjs bold scheme of the suppression of the 
Pillamars and their allies. His idea was to round up the whole 
band of the Pillnmars without ktiing any one know of Ills 
schemes. Secret orders were issued to the soldiers to arrest ail 


rebel chieftains simultaneously at a given signal- He posted 
horsemen between Hngercoii and Tri van drum for carrying out 
this order. When these preparations wore going on, the dder of 
the Thampis tame to the palace one morning to pay hk respects 
to the Maharaja. But the guards on duty {acting under the ins¬ 
tructions of the Raja) prevented him from entering the palace. 
The Thampi lost his life In his encoinster with the guards. The 
younger Thempi who attempted to avenge the death of his 
brother was killed by the Raja. Orders were immediately issued 
to arrest all the rebels and in a few hours, the Pillnmars were 
seised. Forty two of the nobles wefc sentenced to death. The 
brahmins who had taken part in the rebellion were banished from 
the State. The properties of aJJ the rebels were confiscated to the 
State. 11 This was the first and most important blow struck 
against the Malabar Political system JJ P says Paunikker. ** With 
it went the feudal conception of Malabar Polity p \ 

After iJie suppression of hk i nctnies, M.Lrthrvtida Vanua 
turned his attention to the extension of his dominions. Quilon 
was the first prey to'the ag cress [on of Marlhmda Varma. the 
royal family of Qiubn vvns a branch of the Travancore House* 
In I7jr the Quiloti Rijn formed an alliance with the Raja of 
Knyamkulam by adopting some members from the family of the 
Litter, Mart lit ndi Varmu was not consul ted on tills step. He 
considered it as a hostile combination of Quilon and Kayftnikulani 
against his power and on this pretence led a powerful army against 
Quilon- Marthanda Varma destroyed the forts of Qution and 
other defensive works. The Raja of Quilon sued for peace; he 
promised to break off his alia nee with Kayamkiilanfi and 
agreed to the annexation of his territory by Travancore 
after his death. The Quilon Raja was brought to Trivandrum 
where he was placed in one of the state palaces as a prisoner. A 
small garrison of soldiers was stationd at Quilon for the 
mainfdmnce of peace there* * 

Mcanwliile, Atdngal had been amalgam tied with Travancore. 
AttingaJ was the maternal house of the Travan core princes. 
.Marthandi Vanoa persuaded the Queen of Attiugd to resign her 
sovereign authorities to Travaneore. 

The acquisition of„ Attingal and Quilon alarmed Ehe otlier 
Rajas, The Raja of Kayarnkuhim began to concert means to 




prevent the further aggressions of Martlian&i Varma. In 
October*1773 IcJrara Pafure, a Ragairioor of the Raja ^f Kayam- 
kulam* accompanied by two of the Cochin Raja's friends, called 
u pon the Dutch Governor* Adrian Mat ten He stated that the 
Raja of Travaneore was making great preparations to attack 
Kayamktilain on the r§th of that month- The Raja of Kayam- 
kulam being an ally of the Dutch, earnestly sought their 
assistance against Marthand-i VaniLi. I tdiara Pa tare also 
stated that Martiianda Varma was trying to persuade Tekkenkore 
/ and Forakndl io join the war. But the Gjinmander was in no mood 
to promise help to Knyarnkulam. By a resolution of*the Batavia 
Government in ijzi* the Company was not allowed to interfere 
in tjLe wars of local princes, and therefore Adrian Mitten gave a 
convenient excuse . He told Ttchara Pa tare ** that the cause of 
these troubles was owing to the Raja of CuIJi-Quiloo, having 
without any provocation* invaded the Marta territories, He 
continued that he could give no assistance, "but as the chief of 
Peri tally had refused leave to the Travaucoreans to pass through 
his country to attack Cuili-Quiloii, they had better join their 
forces to those of the Peri tally chief.” 1 But advice was not 
what kayamkulam sought from the Dutch. The Raja stood in 
imrnodhtr need of military help. So he hurried towards the 
chieftains of the Northern States. The king* of the northern 
principalities assembled under the presidentship of the Cochin 
Raja and resolved to assist the Raja of Qnilon in regaining his 
lost kingdom. They sent secret emissaries to Trivandrum to 
inform the captive prince about their pL"|ts. The Raja of 
Qdlcui managed to escape from Trivandrum, He joined side* 
with the Raja of Kayamkufam and attacked the territories of 
Tra van core at Knllada and Mavclikr ra. The Travail core forces 
under the Dalawa resisted, but they were obliged to retreat. 

The Maharaja made vast preparations tor a simultaneous 
attack on Cochin and Kayamkulam. The Tra vane ore army was 
Strengthened with additions of cavalary and infantry. New fire 
arms were obtained from English merchants trading at Anjengo 
and Edava. In 1734 Quilon and Kayatnkulam were attacked by 
the Maharaja's forces under the command of Thanu Pillai arid 
Sthanapathv Kurnaraswami Pillai and Rama lyen. Several 
battles were fought against the Kayamkulam troops which were 
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under the command of the Raja himself- fn the course of these 
battles the K^ymfculam Raja was killed, hut his soldiers continued 
to fight. Hi" was succeeded by his younger brother who earned 
out the operations with greater vigour, Martiiajtda Varma. 
strengthened Ms army by a new body of recruits. Rama I yen 
went over to TircuovdJy from where he brought a regiment of 
Mara vara. Rama [yen himself took trarnimnd of the army and 
marched to Kaynmkiiliim. The Kuyamkulaui Raja appealed to 
Cochin and the Dutch for help, but finding that no help was 
forthcoming sued for peace. Consequently* hostilities were 
suspended and the war came to a close* 

In the same year Marthaoda Varma annexed Elayadaih 
Swaroopam. The Raja of Elayudath Swaroopam died leaving as 
his successor a princess. The real administration was in the 
hands of a Sarradhikariakar Marthanda Varma seized the 
principality and banished the Sanvidhikariafcax. The princess 
was allowed to stay either at Trivandrum or at Koitarakarrii but 
of course after relinquuthihg all her claims to her kingdom. 

Meanwhile* the Raja of Qutlon had died and his country' was 
taken over by the Kayamkulam Raja basing his calim on the 
adoption* Marthauda Varma repudiated the cliams of the 
KayumkuLam Raja over Quiioti on the ground that the former 
adoptions had been cancelled by the deceased Quiion Raja. 
Further a he claimed that Quiion should be amalgamated with 
Travancore as its royal family was related to the Travancore 
royal family. 

The Dutch were alarmed at the astonishing successes of 
Marihanda Varma. It was highly necessary to their interests to 
prevent any one prince growing too powerful in Malabar. The 
Dutch had hitherto endeavoured to secure their position as 
arbitrators in Malabar, but the activities of MarthuucLi Varma 
convinced them that they could not continue this position any 
further. They were particularly interested in the fate of Quiion 
and Kayanikulam as they had their own factories there. Still 
they had refused to interfere in the first stages oi the 'war a.s 
they legitimately feared that it would endanger their interest*. 
But now it became no Longer possible fnr them to remain passive 
spectators. The Dutch Governor at Cochin, Adrian Matten. sent 
a messenger to the Maharaja asking him to stop 
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aggressions oh Kuyarnkuloxn and Quilon, Marthanda Varna, 
received the messenger with great courtesy,, but sent a reply to 
the Governor that His Excellency need not trouble himself about 
affairs which did not concern him. Me added that he would 
take special interest in promoting the commercial prosperity of 
the Company, but he regretted to find the Governor attempting 
to in tor I era with Use internal affairs of Travoncqre, 

fn 1739 Van Inihoff, the bitter enemy of his opponents; 
and a most intolerant Governor came from Ceylon to examine 
bio and report npon the Cochin accounts M| , In his report to 
the Supreme Government at Batavia dated 6th July 1739*110 
ivi;ole " The king of Travmcare having been successful in tlic 
wars which tic had undertaken* had rendered himself so much 
T<wpc< *td among the chief kings of the Malabar coast, that he 
was looked upon by every one with eyes of jealousy and appre¬ 
hension " r , He w&s of opinion ,J that if that were requisite for 
the Company to maintain a balance of power amongst the (bids 
at the Malabar coast, it could never be made to preponderate 
more to the prejudice or danger of the Company than in favour 
of that prince who was almost wholly attached to their competi¬ 
tors, and whose increase of power could not but be pregnant with 
she most alarming consequences to their interests'^, r 

So. Van Imlioft decided to curtail the rising.power of Tr.ivun- 
core and took up the cause of the exiled princess of Ekyudatlnr 
Swuroopam Day says that it would have been more judicious 
if the Cochin council had waited for reinforcements from Batavia. 
The troops in Cochin consisted of only 461 infantry and ij artil¬ 
lery Bui mutters were regarded as too serious to admit of delay. 
Further it was behoved that the neighbouring petty chief¬ 
tains would join sides with the Dutch as soon as they started the 
war. In 1740 he sent a protest to the King of Tra van core espou¬ 
sing the cause of the exiled princess Imhoft himself carried the 
message and it is said that he threatened an invasion of the 
Travancore territory tin ding that the Kaja would not yield to Jus 
persuasions. The Raja replied that doubtless he might do so, 
bui there were forests into which he could retire in safety ", 
frnhoff retorted that where TravancGreans could go, the Dutch 

1 Dij t,cmJ oj tfur PtmmaU. ~ ‘ 
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coqlel follow The interview is said to have abruptly dosed 
with a scornful remark from the Raja that he had himseLf been 
thinking of some day invading Europe with his Munchk's (canoes) 
and fishermen. 

Finding that there were no prospect* of an amicable settler 
ment. Van Imhoff decided to prexceed against Travaneote. lie 
wrote to Ceylon for a detachment of infantry and artillery nnd 
strengthened the Dutch anny at Quilon. 

In 1741 Imhuff installed the exiled princess of Elayadathu 
5waxoopaini on her throne. In return the Dutch gained " a large 
farm at Airoor about three Dutch miles from (Juifoa and also 
Bkhoor in the Bcrkencoor country *" *, When Marthanda Varma 
heard about the activities of the Dutch, he gathered hi* soldiers 
and straightway attacked the Dutch and the Eiayadathu Swaroo- 
pam princess. The Dutch were utterly defeated and Elayadatho 
Stvaroopum was formally annexed to Travimcore. The Rani fled 
to Cochin and placed hersdf under the protection of Van InOtoff*. 
The Hija captured all the Dutch possessions m Travel core and 
seized alt the goods they had stored in their factories The Dutch 
returned to Cochin in the face of these serious reveres. 

After annexing El&yadathu Swaroopam, Marthanda Varma 
turned against Kayarnknlam. Meanwhile the Dutch received 
reinforcements from Ceylon and they invaded the Travancore 
territory, Gaitetd quoting from the Dutch Letters to Batavia 
gives the following information about the plans ol the Dutch. " In 
January 1741 Colachel m'Travancdre was occupied with the view 
of attacking Travancorc in his own country. The idea was to 
seize the whole country from Colachel to Cape Comorin and make 
a Dutch province of it as it is the most beautiful district in 
Malabar and ail the doth places are there, ft was then still 
hoped that in spite oi the war in Java the Company TtMght be 
able to send troops from Batavia for the reduction of Travancore, 
Anji Calmal and Mam were aUo to be annexed spul Bcrcuncor 
whose king had been declared a rebel by the Dutch was to be 
retained/ 1 The Dutch landed at Tengapattanajiu Kadiapattanam 
and other places in South Travancorc, The Travancorc army at 
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this time was in the north, engaged in o^faEvons against 
RayamktUam Therefore the Dutch could easily subjugate 
almost .ill the villages in South Travancare between Colachel 
and Kottur. They were cvm contemplating an attack on the 
Rap's paLaee at Padmatmthapuram. When the Maharaja heard 
about the advance of the Dutch, he hastened to iIh? South with 
- all the forces at his command. Earn a I yen who was engaged in 
war with IvayanikuLani in the North was ordered to join him at 
FadnianabbapuraEiL The Maharaja displayed his conspicuous 
abilities in tackling a dangerous crisis. He raised a Naif force 
and strengthened the infantry stadrfnod in South Travancore, 
Rama lyen arrived from the North with the whole army. It*is 
said that the Maharaja strongly remonstrated with the Governor 
of Cochin and even wrote to the Supreme Government at Batavia 
about the unprovoked invasions of*his territories lay the Dutch 
fdrceSu The Maharaja took another precaution to strengthen his 
position He sent an embassy to the French Governor at 
Pondicherry to negotiate i treaty with the French, The 
Maharaja promised to give them certain commercial j^hviJeges in 
Travancore and a]so to cede certain lands in Coiuthel and other 
places lor erecting lactories* The French in turn promised to 
assist the Raja against all his enemies. 

The battle of CoJkichi i 1 commenced on the xoth oT August 
1741. The Milmraja took persona! comiruuid of the Operations. 
Rama I yen's troops broke through the Dutch line and threw the 

I GoilctLi Rtvcg the fallowing a-izganE aboisi ihp batilc» baaing hii 
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Dutch army into great confusion. The Dutch were compelled to 
retreat to their fort About twenty-four of them were taken 
prisoners and sent to Udayagiri. Immediately the Travancorc 
troops besieged the Dutch lortress. In the course of a few 
hours the Dutch fort was taken and rtie Dutch hurriedly -sailed 
to Cochin. 

The. defeat of the Dutch at Colachd was no doubt due to 
the superiority ot their enemy in strength. The Travnneore 
forces outnumbered the Dutch, The Dutch had another 
disadvantage They had no cavalry force to ..coinhut the enemy. 
XTie Dutch wIkj were taken prisoners enjoyed kind treatment 
from the Raja, Ah of them were enlisted as officers in the 
Travaneore army. Among the Dutch captives were two impor¬ 
tant officers—Eustactuus De Lrmuoy and Dotuidin* De L.oinoy, 
who later came to be known as Valia Kuppithan (Great 
Captain] was selected for the organisation of a special 
regiment ol sepoys. These twq played a very important 
part in the development of the Travaneore army. Their 
services were extremely Valuable to the Maharaja in his subse¬ 
quent conquests. The strong fort round Udayagiri J now stands 
as the monument ol the Dutch Captain's engineering skill. 

Pf De Latinoy, commonly known In Travancore as tiie Valia 
Kappithun (Great Cap lain) was in the manner of an experiment 
entrusted with the organisation and drilling of*a special regiment 
of sepoys; this he did very success C ully and to t he satisfaction of 
the Maharaja Several heroic stories are extant of the achieve¬ 
ments of ihis particular regiment. De Lannoy was next made a 
captain and entrusted with the construction of forts and the 
organisation of magazines and arsenals. He reorganised the whole 
ajrmy and disciplined It on European models gave it a smart 
appearance and raised its efficiency to a very high order K 

The battle of Colachei is of great political significance both 
for the Dutch and Tru van core. ft was the first smom blow sus¬ 
tained by the Dutch in Malatnr, and it marked the beginning of 
their decline. The Dutch bad hitherto maintained their predo¬ 
minant position in Malabar unchallenged by any native or foreign 
power. But for the first time they had to face a ^powerful prince 

1 This fort Ft faaadus m Tr-iYajreom ft* " De Lacintiy K^ua ,K 
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in Malabar before whom they had to admit defeat, if the Dutch 
h^if been successful at Colachd. Travancorc also would have 
betiomo a Dutch appendage like Cochin. That would have 
seriously altered the history uf Travancfc>re. The victory over the 
Dutch proclaimed the superiority of Marl hand* Vknua who 
proceeded with his scheme of expansion with redoubled vigour. 

After the expulsion of the Dutch from Colachel the Maharaja 
rcsturfed his wnr with Quifon and Kayamkulaim Rama lyen was 
sent to the North to renew the war he was already waging at the 
time of the Dutch Invasion of Colachcl He was assisted by 
De Larntoy who had been appointed as Captain in the Travancore 
army. 1 The Dutch were Secretly assisting the Raja of Kajam- 
kuLijn and the war dragged on without either side scoring any 
decisive success, fn 1742. the Travancore army was repelled by 
Aldiyuthu Warner, a veteran Kariakur of tilt Kayamkuknt Raja, 
in its attempt tu seize the Dutch fort at Quiton. Fresh supplies 
of arms and ammunition came for the Travancore troops from 
Trivandrum. In 1745 the Kayamkithini truops took the offensive 
and attacked Kiltntanoor, about twenty miles south of gallon, a 
territory oi the Travancore Raja. Mafrthsusda Varna hastened 
to Kilimanour with an army*of 5,000 X.iirs and a corps of sappers 
and minors. He had received arms and ammunition trout the 
English at Anjengo and J he French at Malic. The Kayamkuhm 
troop* were besieged ^t'Kilimanoor where they held out for 63 
days. Finally they surrendered and the fort was recaptured* 
Dae Maharaja co]itinned his victories, advancing towards Kkyaln- 
kulam. The Kayamkulain Raja had lost the major part of his 
army at Kilimanoar and he found himself in a helpless position. 
Be sued for peace and a treaty wo* signed at Mannar in Septen^ 
her 1743 The Kayamkulam Raja promised to be a vassal of 
Travancore paying an annual tribute of 1000 rupees and otic 
elephant,. He ceded a large portion of his territory to Traviuacore 
and also promised to treat all enemies of Tra van core as his own 
enemies. ^ 

' _ ■ ——---—--— ^r- ___ _ 
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The Tmvantdre forces nmv marched against Out Ion. The 
Raja Feasted for some time. Firylty QtijEon was annexed to 
Travancore. 

The Maharaja understood that the Rajas of Kottay.im and 
Vadakktimknr had rendered assistance to the Kayrmikubm Raja 
in his war with TrsvancpFe. On this pretence lie ^ nt an array 
under the heir-apparent to invade these countries. The prince 
captured the Kottayam lort and took the Raja prisoner. The 
Raja of Vadakkumkuf. wheat he heard about the fall of 
Kottayam* fled to Calicut, Kottayam and Yadakknipknr were 
ann exed to Tr^va n core. 

The treaty uf Mannar and the rapid expansion of Tmvoncore 
convinced the Dutdi that it was dangerous to continue their 
hostilities with Mar than da Varma nod now they were inclined to 
make peace. Rama tycu informed the Dutch through the 
Kayamknlain Raja Uiat Travancorc was fully prepared to march 
against the Dutch, hut the Maharaja had no objectiorf to sign a 
peace with them provided the terms were reasonable. It was 
both a threat and a taunt The Mull a raja knew that Use 
Dutch were anxious to come io lenus with him p finding that they 
had no oilier alternative, The Dutch Govern or recei ved this 
offer with great pleasure and directed the Rsjas of Cochin and 
Thekktimkur to rome to a settlement with Travanmre, But the 
conclusion of peace with Travancorc and the Dutch was certainly 
not conducive to the interests of these prances and therefore they 
delayed these proceedings. The Dutch Governor then directly 
proposed a friendly settlement with the Maharaja. The Maharaja 
deputed Rama lyen and Thalavady Kunju Muthathu Kariakar. 
to negotiate peace on histohalh The Dutch were represented by 
Rzelftd Rabbi and Silvester Monies, The conference was held at 
Mavclikara and after prolonged discussion, a treaty was drafted 
- in 1743- The terms of the treaty were extremely favourable to 
Travantore, but when they were submitted to Mnrthnnda Vanna r 
he proposed some stringent clauses, restricting the freedom of the 
Dutch w interfere in the affairs of Why of the native princes. 
The original draft of the treaty was acceptable to the Dutch, hut 
"when the proposals of the Maharaja were placed before them, 
they hesitated to ratify them. Further' Rabbi and Mctides, the 
Dutch representatives in the peace conference, informed the 
Cochin Council of their personal impression that Tra van core was 
\ * 
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ml likely to come to any terms. The negotiatkms were post 
fKined without any definite settlement. 

Some dme kter, the negotiations were renewed when both, 
parties assembled at Parur r a. place near Quilon, Two conferences 
w ere held at Parur, but as Ramg I yen stuck firmly ru the 
crrtjgbinl condition?, they failed. 

Meanwhile, the KayamkuLim Raja was intriguing to regain 
his lost position. The tributes he had promised to pky to 
Travancore had been in arrears* Marthandu Vanna directed 
Ramii lyen to proceed to Kayamkulam to enforce the conditions 
of the treaty of Mannar Tfie KayamkuUjn Kaja was obstinate in 
his refusal to \wy the tribute as tie considered it 1 2 3 infra dig " and 
chose to abandon his country. Kayamkniam was therefore annexed 
to TravaJiodre, 

4 

With the Annexation of Kayamkoliim the Dutch lost all hopes 
of gaining any further concessions from Travaiicorc. Pepper was 
their main concern in Travanowe, but they saw to their great 
dismay that the English had acquired the monopoly tor that 
article. The Dutch ivcrc now prepared to accept alJ the terms of 
Travancorc and come to a final settlement. They *■ learnt tint 
lesson from the ruinous war with Travancore that it was not 
expedient to entangle the Company in another war, the expenses 
of which were alwa5 r s certain but the issue uncertain 1 The 
Dutch always viewed these things from the financial point of 
view, They were successful to some extent in the beginning 
stages of the war, but later it proved to be very disastrous. 
*" The Company squandered uselessly an immense sum of money \ 
Mocns regrets “ and the Signally 1 lost everything ", The Dutch 
realised that if the Company's concerns continued to be directed 
on tire old principles, a complete decline was to be expected. It 
was not at aU advisable for the Dutch to continue its war with 
TraViincore. " Travamcore, 'supposing she succumbed, would 
sUU not remain idle, but now that she has already become so 
■large would each time recover and so keep the Company continu- 
ally in travail*". The Dutch understood that " the Company in 
either case, whether Tnvantore alone remained in possession of 
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Malabar, or the Company continued to support the other king's, 
would equally have no hope of more pepper and equally have to 
r hear excessive burdens," Therefore, to m;Ui£ a treaty profitable 
to both the Company and Travancpre would be the best and the 
most certain plan for the Company. Moens writes: M The native 
chiefs should be altowed to attack one another although they should 
ruin each other, rather than we should put on, our harness each 
time on their behalf.' 1 The Dutch realised that by making such a 
treaty with Travaucore they would have to do with only one and 
not with so many. In any ease it was better * to make their 
authority grow imperceptibly again by means of the new system 
than by sticking to the old, to sec it gradually brought more and 
more to scorn. JJ 

These and other similar considerations induced the Company 
to accept the proposals of Travancore, The treaty was signed 
at Mavebkara on the 15th August 1753. The principal provisions 
of the treaty were :—Travgncore and the Dutch should be mutual 
friends. Travancore should not allow any other European power 
to acquire a footing in its territories, but should leave undisturbed 
the English factories at Anjenco, Edava and Vizhinjam, but the 
English should not be allowed greater advantages than they 
were entitled to under existing treaties. The Dutch should assist 
Travancore both by land and sea in case of an attack from a 
foreign power. The Dutch should not in any way aid the enemies 
of Travancore or give them refuge; the two contracting powers 
should apprehend and deliver up deserters to each other. 
Travancore should restore to the Dutch such goods and men fes 
belonged to them and might have been wrecked on ihe Travail * 
core coast. Travancore should compel its subjects to fulfil 
mercantile obligations and contracts with the Dutch and abstain 
from 'levying any unusually heavy duty on the goods of the 
Dutch. The Dutch should renounce all their engagements with 
the Malabar princes and particularly with those against whom 
Travancore intended to go to war, The Dutch should supply 
Travancore with munitions of war annually to the value of 
j2,ooo Rupees at cast price. Travancore should sell every year 
to the Dutch a stated quantity of pepper at certain fixed rates 
from territories then in possession of Travancore and also another 
stated quantity from those territories which Travancore might 
conquer thereafter. 


* 

It is siid that tM Dutch tried to Include a clause in the 
treaty safeguarding the- interests of Cochin. Day says " At a 
private interview at Mavdiksiru between the Cochin Raja and 
tlie Dutch 013 otic- hand and the Travancore Raja on the other 
the Dutch m successfully attempted to have a clause inserted 
thnt should the Raja of Cochin or the Qurttwaye island he 
iittacked by Travancore such was to btr considered equivalent to 
war ' * 1 The object of this proposal was of Aurse to save Cochin 
from fit I Ling a prey to the aggression of Travancore. The Dutch 
were naturally interested in Cochin JJ which was their first and 
oldest ally and aJso their nearest neighbour"*. But their 
endeavours were in vain. They had to he satisfied with an oral 
promise that "Travancore would live in friendship with the Raja 
of Cochin provided he gave no cause to the contrary." As Moens 
pertinently observed, it only meant that Travancore would remain 
friendly with Cochin as long as at suited him. The gth clause of 
the treaty which stated " tha£ + the Company shall renounceitll 
alliance^ with the other chiefs and nobles of Malabar with whom 
His Highness might desire to wage war, and shall not thwart him 
in this matter in any respect, give asylum to arty such persons or 
Oppose Hib I iighnesa s enterprises ", was extremely daruagnsg to 
the Company's prestige. Tins clause allowed the Travancore 
Raja to carry out his ambitious schemes to any extent he pl eased. 
By this the Dutch threw over their native allies and pledged 
thezm&lvcs to leave them all to the mercy of Travancore. The 
Raja of Cochin bitterly complained about lhi.** to the Supreme 
Government at Batavia. |J The Company has sacrificed an old 
friend and ally besides other Malabar kings and broken all 
contracts "he wrote, 11 When from the very beginning otir 
ancestors tried to bring some kings under their sway and 
obedience, the Hun'ble Company continuously interfered; by 
observing this rule this kingdom got divided in so many parts 
and has ^ therefore become unable to check its enemies 
Now that flic king of Travancore has become a powerful 
king, he h.t> been able to coax the Uon ble Company under 
promise to observe everything by means of which he bids 
fair to bring the other kings under his sway* ", This was 
a legitimate ventilation of a strong grievance- The Dutch had 
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hitherto effectively prevented all political designs of Cochin and 
the Zamuriti. But when it came to a question of their dealings 
with a powerful prince, they threw aside their old policy. It is 
to be doubted whether the Dutch had been driven to this neces¬ 
sity by force of trircuinstances or whether they had accepted tlijs 
course for their own personal ends. The other clauses of the 
treaty prove that pecuniary motives had been at work, I he 
treaty says that'the iSrtdi should supply the Raja with various 
kinds of arms and ammunition to the value of Rupees 12,000. 
while they’ were to receive 1,500,000 pounds of pepper at K* 13 
for every too pounds, and xo.ooo pounds more out of the terri¬ 
tories, to be conquered at Rs. n for every 100 pounds. This 
shows that the Company was anxious to strike a successful 
bargain with Tmvancorc by betraying the interests of its old 
allies. Day writes: " Certainly giving up their former allies to an 
ancient enemy and providing arms to subdue their former friends 
for the sake of gaining 4 annas or six pence on every 25 pounds 
of pepper, was an inglorious act." If the object of the Dutch had 
been to gain more pepper at a cheap rate, they were defeated 
in that also as subsequent events clearly showed them. 
Mar than da Vanna never furnished the quantity he promised even 
though the Dutch used to send many commissioners to Trivandrum 
to remind him of his treaty obligation. The Dutch oSered him a 
hjg h^r price fyr pepper ; even then the Raja was not prepared to 
favour them. The treaty brought neither credit nor money to 
the Dutch. The princes of -Malabar soon discovered that the 
Company could no longer maintain any pretensions of political 

authority. 

CHAPTER V. 

THAVANCOKE AND THE DUTCH —(CoiUmiudi 


rpHE Dutch knew pretty well that the peace uf Mavelikara 
; would naturally be ,m encouragement to Marthanda Varma 
(or further aggressions, GoUenesse wrote "Although a peaci- 
should be concluded, one may very' reasonably doubt whether it 
will be lasting; since he strongly insists upon a promise from the 
Hon'ble Company to remain neutral in case he goes to war with , 
the Malabar chiefs, which sufficiently shows his ambitious 
intentions, and though it will be some time beftfre his finances 
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are re-established and besides most of his picked Hairs have 
fallen, still 1 da not believe that he has altogether abandoned his 
high flying; designs to make himself master of .the whole of 
Malabar. What Callenesse apprehended was perfectly right. 

The Raja ot Cochin knew that Marthanda Yarraa's attention 
would immediately lorn against him. He knew that be could 
not rely on the promise of friendship. In his letter dated 14th 
October E753 to the Dutch Government at Batavia, he had 
expressed all his fears about the Travail core Raja. fct He has no 
compassion on or charity towards neighbours wrote the Cochin 
Raja M but plays with h\g men and small as a cat with mice, 
seeking nothing else but his own gains and profits/’ To add to the 
difficulties of the Cochin Raja, there were bitter factions in the 
royal family between the Tb am pans apd the Raja. The 
Thampans belonged to the Chaliyur brands and they put forth 
a claim to the title of “ Pcrimpatappu Mooppil ’* r The Raja of 
Cochin refund to recognise the claims oi the Thampans and 
therefore they nought the help oi Marihanda Varum* The 
Thampans hoped that they could eumpd the Cochin Ra ja to 
recognise their titles through the help of a powerful ally. This 
was too good an opportunity for the ambitious Marthanda V irma 
to miss. He uphdd the claims of the Thatnpans and informed 
the Cochin Kaja riirouglC the Dutch that he was determined to 
see their claims fulfilled. The Thampins had concluded a 
marriage affiance with Yadakkunikitr and therefore Vadnkkumkur 
also supported their claim. The Tra van core Raja led his forces 
to AOeppey, a place near Shcrtallay where the Cochm Raja had 
established Jn> residence. In a small encounter that followed p 
the Cochin troops were driven back Marth inda Varma had 
placed the Ifiampans at Karappuram under the title of 
" Fcrumpatappu MooppiT', The Raja of Cochin was in great 
difficulties and he started iiqgotmtions for peace with Martbadda 
Varna a. A peace was concluded at Mavdikara between Cochin 
and Imvancore. The Cochin Raj2 promised to tiand over all the 
pepper in his territory to Travsuicorc, taking only 500 candies for 
his use, ThiruvdJa and ftarippad were to be under the Cochin 
Raja as before 1 , but Karappuram would Ikt under Travaticore. 
The thorny question about die claims of the Thampans was 

3 MajfJa&ad# Vajma hod Bdbfld the Eecnplc 41 TltirtiivtliA before 
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postponed to be decided in & further conference to be held at 
Vaikom three weeks later 1 . The Travancore Rap not to 

proceed against the principalities of Yurfakkunikiir and Chempalca- 
wry -ls these two were feudatories of Cochin, Cochin was to pay 
sjjOoo rupees as war indemnity to Travaneore. 

Even though the treaty was draltecL it was not ra tilled by 
either party. Marthanda Varma did nut pay any heed to this 
treaty and proceeded straight against the Chempakasscry Raja 
on the pretence that he had helped Kiyarnkuiam in its war 
against fra van core. Chanpakassery (Ambafapuzha) was at that 
Itme governed by a line of Brahmin chid* and the Raja at that 
time was a sagacious prince. His army was commanded by 
Mithn Panikkmr, a Sudra knight of exceptional abilities, ft is 
Sijtd that the AmbaSapuzha soldiers used a special kind! of arrows 
with poisonous tips. The Travail core army under Raiu.i [yen 
met tie Ambalapuza soldiers at ThottapaUy (an outpost on the 
southern frontiers of AmbaJapUEba) where a deadly battle took 
place. Rama [yen's troops could not resist the poisonous arrows 
ol the enemy and he was obliged to retreat. ^Further, a panic 
seized hts troops based on the rumour that Krishaaswaniy, the 
deity of the Brahmin Raja of Anibalapuzli i 8 was himself leading 
the troops against Travancorc, The Hindu soldiers of Travaiicure 
could not be persuaded to fight against Amhalrtpuzfo, and Rama 
lyen had to Wait till the arrival of I)c Ltniioy with his artillery 
and Mussulman and Christian soldiers. 

Meanwhile. Kami [yen s intrigue* succeeded in winning over 
Matliu Panikkmr ;tnd Thekkedathu BbutitJiiri, the principal 
officers of the Ambakipuaha army, to the Travancorc side. They 
signed a truce with Kama lyen, but the Raja continued to tight. 
He was easily defeated by the Tra vaucore L irmy and taken 
prisoner. Liberal presents were given to Mathu P,uiikfcar and 
the Bhattnthlri by MirUianda Varma. The Ambalapuzha Raja 
was removed to Trivandrum, and from there to Kodamalur; 
whore he was kept as a prisoner, 

Rama I yen had taken possession of Chaiignrusseiy. the 
capital of Thrkkunikur, He was now ordered to marrh to the 
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North and settle the northern boundary which had been extended 
up to the river Feriyar. Practically all the countries south of 
the Dutch possession ^it Craftyanorc belonged to fravtuicore. 
Thus the Travaocm territories surrounded those of Cochin, to 
whom of course Travaneare was oat ;t welcome neighbour. 

The Raja of Ambalapurim who was a prisoner at Kodamalur 
escaped trom there and joined with the Rajas cl Thekkumkur 
and Vadafchumkur, They made busy preparations for recovering 
their lost possessions and sought the co-operation of Cochin. 
They secured the support ol Pali a Eh Achcti and other nobles like 
Kodacheriy Karthav and Koratts Raimal They persuaded the 
Cochin Raja to join sides with them to stop the aggression of 
Murthanda Vstrma* Many Nair chiefs from Ambalapuiim, 
Kaynrnkiilam, Oiauguriassery, Ettumsuioor and. other places joined 
this big tfnti-Travmicore League. Marthanda Varriia had alienated 
the vast majority of the Malabar chieftains by bis aggressive policy 
of expansion. And ad of them were burning wuh a spirit of 
revenge* ft was the hostility towards Marilunda \ arma that 
drew all these chieftains together; the Cochin Raja was to 
become the leader ol this formidable combination. They col loo¬ 
ted a fleet of native boats and made busy preparations gathering 
rides, guns and ammunitions. While these preparations werr 
going on. the Dutch Governor at Cochin Conveyed private Infor- 
mation about this to the Travaucorc Raja The conduct of the 
Dutch In this affair is really unintelligible. Cdcliits had been 
their traditional ally, and fravancofe their inveterate entimjr 
The fall of Travancoee would have been more Advantageous to 
the Dutch than to Cochju. But the Dutch, after the treaty of 
Mavclikara, were following a cowardly policy of nppoa semen t 
with Travancore, anxious to cultivate its friendship. By secretly 
informing the Travaucufe Raja about the preparations of his 
enemy, the Dutch perhaps imagined that they could gain his 
favour and friendship. 

Marthanda Varma made busy preparations and proceeded 
with Ids army to Maveltkara. As the Maharaja was slightly 
indisposed, the prince together with Rfima lyen and De Lannoy 
was ordered to lead the expedition* The confederates I a aided at 
Forrakkad and immedhttely a sanguinary battle followed. The 
weU-discipliiied army of Travancore with Its strong equipment 
proved its superiority over its enemies, Many soldiers of the 
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Cochin array were stain h and Paliath A then. Kodachcrry KnrtlLiv 
and several other nobles were (aken prisoners The Kayamkulam 
Nair^ who took *part in the war were 'severely punished by 
Rama lyen. 

Raina lyen proceeded to the north through Ambataptizha, 
Alleppvy and Anad. Hn seized the Cochin Raja's palace at 
Mudathuml^rra 1 about live miles north of Aileppey* The 
Madathmilkani palace w^ts not occupied by any member of the 
royal family ; but it was guarded by a handful cl sepbys. The 
D Jawa easily^ captured the palace and proceeded towards Aroo- 
kotty. The rapid advance of the Tra van tore forces a I armed the 
Raja of Cochin, The Concerted attempt of die Malabar chief¬ 
tains had miserably failed and he knew that Rama I yen would 
pri-^ his victories in to-the frontiers of Cochin, He immediate iy 
sent a messenger to Trivandrum apologising for his past conduct 
and suing for peace. The Dutch Governor af Cochin also reques¬ 
ted the Maharaja to stop the further advance of Rama lyen. 
Marthanda Vann a accordingly ordered Kama I yen to return to 
Mavelikara, A rook u tty was made the northern limit of Tra van- 
core and it continues to be so even to-day* 

It is interesting to examine why the ambitious Martbanda 
Vann a did nut venture on a conquest of Cochin. If Rama lycn 
had not been ordered to return Irom Araokutty, he would have 
cosily hoisted the Travancore flag in Cochin. The part played 
by Cochin in the Ambutapuzha war was sufficient excuse for un 
invasion of that country. The Dutch would not have interfered 
on behalf of Cochin even though they knew that 14 no ruler would 
do belter or be more suitable than the king of Cochin ** to 
strengthen fiidrJnteresLs. F He U our oldest ally and Sufficiently 
rooted into us ” Lha Dutch Governor wrote, " his territory lies in 
view and almost within range of our walls ‘ he even shares with 
us the taxes of tile town, was faitfi/ul 1 to the Company whan 
Cochin was taken and exposed himself for our sake to almost 
totid ruin * r But in spite of all these, the Du toll would not have 
supported him in a war with Tr a van to re. 

ft was the pet ambition ol Rama lyen to cany his victories 
to the heart of Cochin. It b said that at the time of lu$ death 

L ongintl vent of the Cochin ftrju Ei ceftfiilercd ta be Madjuhum- 
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he told the Elaya Raja that'his only disappointment in Life was 
that lit? was not permitted to conquer and annex the whole of the 
Cdchin Raja's territories arid add that Raja's name to the 
Tra Vatican; pension list. But it was prudence that advised 
Marthauda Varfiia to desist from this project. "Should it be 
asked why. being so successful in everything, he lias not exten¬ 
ded bLe conquests further tud cmnpletdy subjugated the king of 
OodM writes MoCW* the answer S3 that he would certainly 
havedoaa this and fans it still in bis mind- but Travancore is 
foreseeing and careful; he know* that the conservation of his 
conquests requires as much prudence as their acquisition ; lie lies 
in wait; he looks out for opportunities and seldom lets any 
chance of obtaining an adva.nt.ige slip by *\ - As Moens rightly 
observes, it W 4 S to his advantage to keep quiet at that time as 
there was the legitimate chance yf a sweeping invasion ui all 
territories by Hyder A Li, Therefor? Marthanda Varum tliuught 
it wise to draw the line at Arookulty. 

Peace with Cochin was soon broken on the question of a 
tract of land known as Kariipptir^ui. The Cochin Raja pressed 
his claim on Karappuram and Palhth Achen and Kodadierry 
Karliiav were collecting an army to defend his claim. Rama 
[yciriitimcduitdy proceeded from Mavdikani with his powerful 
army and drove the Cochin troop.* beyond Awokiitcy, The 
Cochin Raja hading himself helpless again sued for peace He 
agreed to cede Karappunim to Trairaacore- 

As the Maharaja wns adding on territories after terntohes 
tiiere were violent outbreaks of rebellion in different parts of his 
dominions, fn 1754 there was an organised insurrection by the 
inhabitants of the northern countries of Ambabpuzha,, Chanpuias- 
sery F Kottayam and Ectumanoor. They w*w instigated by the 
Zamorin ind also by the deposed Rajas of Thekkumkur and 
Vadukkumkur. Rama fyen advanced to the north [ a suppress the 
rebellion ; but hts attempts were of no avail. He requested the 
Maharaja to go over to tEiese places personally to bring the situa¬ 
tion under control The rebellion subsided on the arrival of the 
Maharaja. Bui Mar than da Varma ttjok precautionary." measures 10 
root out the trouble and sought the help of Hyder Ah of Mysore 
Hyder Ali promptly replied that he would send a strong army 
frum DiudlguL But the mete rumour that Hyder was coming (o 
fbe help of the Maharaja was sufficient to Induce the people to give 
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up their rebellion, The Maharaja, finding that Hydcr's help was 
not necessary,, la tor wrote to him declining h Li offer. The 
Maharaja was wisc in not availing him-sdf of Hyder's promised 
hqjp, That would have provided a handle for Hyder to carry 
out his ambitious designs in Malabar. The Maharaja's reply 
declining his promised help sfas nut pleasing to the Mysore 
ruler. He understood the dril t of this reply arid thu^ She first 
seed of enmity between Travail cure and Mysore sown. 

The conduct of the Maharaja in. inviting loreiga marcvnarEca 
to suppress the rebellion in his own State has been severely 
criticised as both impolitic and I unpatriotic. His pfen of getting 
the help of Hyder Ali was no doubt imprudent ; though the 
Maharaja soon realised it and dEd not avail himself of the help. 
But Hyder was made of the same calibre as Marthanda Varma, 
and he could not lx- easily put off by the Maharaja's arts. 
The remedy which the Maharaja sought was more disastrous than 
the disease ; and once it was sought, it was not easy to be shaken 
off. it was the beginning of the series of wars m which Tcavaiw 
&xre wets involved in the next decade. It w;*s not the first time 
that Mar than da Vanna was invoking foreign *iid for the manage¬ 
ment of his affairs in Malabar, It was at the root of his jjolicy 
from beginning to cud. • 

Marthunda Varmu was fortunate in securing the able 
services of Rain a I yen, 1 an im^cruputoiir general, but a statesman 

of unparalJelled merits. In scheming and intrigue no one was 

■¥ _ _ ^__ 

1 According to the high AUihgiiif of UiluliAvi Ullor S. I^rame 5 vir$ 
fy*f, Rama Jyrn w** a native af R ajtflniBElnrLoil its riemevelty District, ansi 
fail tuber had settled down in South tntiDcon, He ™ brought to the 
nolice of ktabirajii Ranta VanaU, the of &l artband n Varnm, and 

by iIleiJ of his precdcLostf i d 1 eJ U^c n M rose to important places of ^tviem at 
the State, druf jls Sampothy or Head cJcrl af the palace nod finally :a the 
pM of Dalftwa which then combined the {unctions of prime minJitar and 
COOtfflAnder in^cb.ef Bfcsirfe* im inarml tittpioUl end admlnaasnitivie abilities 
Kama I yen wii n pa man. letters Bitd himieff a member of a learned famtlp. 
lie renovated the ifffitpJe al .Vruvikkar* in 1745, A ^nekiit poam The 
Chaibika 5nntieaa " written about I7#5 detoibti the fort at QiUJon that he 
by lit ai being lU* very i ncacnoliqn of b(& valour. His brother Gppala I yen 
also workod up bin way to the po&L of Dalawn which he held for A member of 
yearp. f JTSS 7 «J 

■Vide Uticle 00 Some new Jaca an Rnmn lyen holwa. the warrior 
Sli4«aui of Trnvjuicare r by UU^or S PAramctwiLra Iyer, in the L K- R- 
CofflEEU5Aion proceeding!. Vol Xix. 1WJ, Vajtea Ml to 41). 



a match to Rama I yen and in carrying out the designs of 
his master elf actively no one could excel him . Visakam 
Thirunnl Rama Vaima Maharaja of Xravanconi (1055 to 1060 MJL) 
observed* s *He (Martha ndn VarmaJ was served by one of the 
abbs! of ministers. Sully did not serve Henry JV of France more 
nobly and faithfully than Rama lyen did Martffanda Vanna, 
*** s Ram a lyeu was unrelenting, unsparing and often 
unscrupulous to his masterV enonics, but his self w<is merged 
completely in UinL of his master* w^s a* fearless in the 
council room as he was in the battle field- With such a master 
as Jus right hand und with a strong will r abiding patience and 
indciUkitable courage* she Raja not only won back what his 
predecessors had lost but subjugated one after another the 
neighbouring chiefs who were a perpetual source of trouble/* 

It was the great ambition of Ma riband a Vurma to destroy 
the old feudal nobility of the Nairs and to build np 
on its debris a powerful and efficient autocracy. This was 
so deadly gainst the cherished sentiments of the people of 
Malabar that it took many years lor even MartJiaiitfa Varma to 
establish it on a secure basis, Mr, K, M* Pajtikar in his " Malabar 
and the Dutch r \ severely criticises Marthanda ¥axma as bring 
entirely devoid of a feeling for ,a Kerala Dharma/* "The basis of 
his statecraft Jl says .Mr. Faiufcac% ■■ was the utilisation of foreign 

help lor subduing the chieftains opposed to him,,_____His 

autocratic state was to he supported by the twin pillars of a 
mercenary army and an alien bureaucracy, both hostile to the 
population of Malabar and unsympathetic towards its institu¬ 
tions ", TIlp ethics of utilising foreigji help for suppressing 
enemies need not be questioned at all. When once Marthanda 1 
Vaima was bent upon subduing his enemies, it mattered little 
whether he depended entirely qn his army or hired soldiers from 
outside. It wps open to all princes to secure help from out - 
side and it was not any respect far the feeling of "Kerala Dhanna" 
that prevented them from doing it. The truth h that they bad 
neither the skill nor the courage of Marthanda Vatina to venture 
on such schemes. No doubt the numerous chieftains and princes 
who were subdued by Marthanda Vamia considered his action as 
a violation of their* legitimate rights ;yid liberties. But the pres¬ 
ence of innumerable independent principalities, hardly able to 
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subsist by their revenues or maintain good rule was certainly not 
conducive to the happiness of the people. It may be a (ait tbit the 
people highly resented the high-handed actions ol Marthajida 
Vanna. But they could not understand the necessity or advanta* 
ges of a political unification. 11 would have been a Herculean task 
tor any prince ot the iStli century to induce by peaceful means 
the different principalities to merge into a common entity* 
Couque.it was the only means For creating a united and strong 
Travancore and certainly in this case the end justing the 
means. It would be wrong to accuse Marthanda Vurma of any 
violation ol 11 Kerala Dharrnn ", 11 Kerala DJuuma ** does not con¬ 
sist in the perpetuation of a highly incompetent and undeniable 
political “system* Perhaps tt may be difficult to justify on strict 
moral grounds the treatment he meted out to the Ettuvccltii 
FlUamaxs. Bui M.irtf Hilda Vanm was a practical statesman. 
He realised fully well, and rightly too P fc that the total 
aanihiktum o\ the recalcitrant nobility the sin qua 

t|OK of an orderly .government* And tjiis soldier‘king With a 
is heart to resolve a head to contrive and a hand to execute P * set 

t 

about his task m the most thorough manner possible. And its 
result was tluti lie rabed Travancore from its insignificance to 
the forefront of Malabar politics. The great achievement of 
Ma ill tan da Vamui was that he carved out a powerful state from 
out of on agglomeration ol weak principalities and made it an 
elective bulwark ogauisl foreign aggression. *' Thus ended the 
the dominion of the petty Malabar sovereigns and princes, thus 
was humanity avenged and Urns were tfic crimes punished and 
licentiousness suppressed by which the country had been 
distracted ever since the loth century/' 1 

The greatness of Marthanda Varma lies in the fact that his 
conquests kept pace with consolidation, After finishing hb 
conquest s he brought about extensive reforms m tho military and 
revenue administration ol the Slate. Captain De Laiiuoy was 
appointed as the ODmamflder-in-chief of the Travancore forces. 
He had already in his employ a body of soldiers trained in 
western ‘methods of warfare. The Maharaja realised that a well 
* equipped and well disciplined army w^s highly indispensable lor 
the administration Qi his extensive dominion*- The Maharajah 
palate at Fudmanabhapuram was strongly fortified and 

X Fra EvtoIcjijm r+ A voyage la the fib*I Indies." 
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Ddayagiri was converted into 4 strong military, establishment. 
Batteries were erected on the sea coast at different places and old 
forts were renovated and strengthened* Rama fyen was deputed 
to organise the revenue administration of the State* A commerce 
department was established and pandaka^las or storehouses 
were erected in different parts of the Shite. The lands annexed 
by the State were assessed and their administration was 
established *m a sound, financial basis. Many public worts 
were undertaken and numerous palaces were constructed. Raids 
and canals were made to facilitate commerce and tommuni- 
cations. 

The important role played by Marthanda Varma in deciding 
the fate of the Dutch in Malabar can hardly bo exaggerated. To 
Marthanda Varma goes the credit of ’shattering the Dutch East 
India Company's usurped position a* the sovereign authority in 
Malabar. Marthanda Vann a was able to compel the Dutch to 
discard their old system of Malabar administration and to adopt 
a new policy whose chief feature was to keep friends with Travan- 
core, Weens wrote, As tong ns the Company sticks to its present 
peaceable policy, friendship with this king is and must remain of 
utmost necessity;” But the Dutch were always apprehensive 
about tin* political designs of Martha ado Varma. The letter 
I ram tin: Amsterdam Council to Batmid, dati^i i^tf^October 1755, 
stated ir When we reflect oil the ambitious designs of tins prince 
and his behaviour from, time to lime even with regard to the 
Company, we are more and mdre strengthened in otir belief that 
not much reliance can be placed upon the aforenamed Raja. For 
this reason we once tnorc recommend our administrators always 
to fdllow carefully the enterprises of the prince, to be on thdr 
guard at every turn of events \ The Dutcli authorities expressed 
the Same fcars about Murthundu Varma m another letter dated 
4th October 17,56. ** With reference to the king of Travaneore 

whose progress we cannot behold with indifferent eyes, we are 
constantly in fear that if the said king should conquer the kings 
of Cochin, Birkancur and Thekkumkur. he would become a f 
dangerous neighbour to the Company: for this reason it would be 
desirable that the combined arms of the said three kings may be 
so prosperous that the one party could be kept in check by the 
other, and the kins of Travail core thwarted in the execution of 
his 2mbilious designs, of which he has already given diverse mdi- 
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cations and which therefore require every attention". The Dutch 
earnestly wished that Trav:oicore had not become m exceedingly 
large and Cochin so small so that the latter might balance the 
former. Marthanda. Varma had convinced the Dutch tfant they 
could no longer play die convenient game of adjusting the balance 
of power in Malabar to their advantage, And tills wsts no smaU 
achievement, Marthamla Varma will ever remain us one of the 
most outstanding figures in Malabar history. 
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CHAPTER VI 

JUK ZAUOftlN A>SD TOE DUTCH 


T HE failure of the Dutch against Tra vaneore had many disastrous 
consequences. / If encouraged all the Malabar chieftains to 
throw aside the authority of the Dutch, The Malabar princes 
discovered that their interests had been given tip to Trnvancore 
by the treaty of 1753, ami they were therefore seeking for new 
a Ilian re* to strengthen their position. The Zamorin of Calicut 
who for long had enjoyed the position of the premier prince of 
Malabar was not slow to miss this opportunity. When the Dutch 
first came to Malabar the most powerful prince they found on the 
coast was the Zamorin. It w r as with the help of the Zamorin that 
they established their power in Cochin. But the Dutch were 
always thwarting the political ambit tons of the Zamorin oil the 
plea of protecting their allies. By the treaty of 1717 the Zamorin 
had been compelled to cede Chettwaye and Puppanivattam to the 
Dutch and to allow them freedom of trade in his dominions. But 
ever since the surrender: of Chettwaye, the Zamorin had been 
trying to restore it to his kingdom, Chcttwaye was so vital \o his 
v communications in the south that he could not afford to Jose it. 
The Zamorin tried p^icefui means to win krde the lost territories. 
But the Dutch were not prepared to return what they had gained 
after 50 much of fighting The hostility between the Dutch and 
the Zamorin was becoming keener. Chcttwaye ivas not the ortly 
? bone of content eon. The Dutch wanted to prevent l lie establish¬ 
ment of English influence in the Zamorin territories and they 
were taking every possible step to achieve this end. The Zamorin 
was moanwltile trying to strengthen his portion by forming alli¬ 
ances, In 1728 he sent Padmanabha Pattar to Kaynmkulam. 

, Vadakkumkur, Thekkumkur and other places to negotiate alft* 
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antes with them. The main object of this alliance was to bring 
down the power of the Dutch and conquer Cochin, The Dutch 
also were not slow in concerting measures for the suppression of 
the Zamorio's power, in 1735 they occupied fnamakal and forti¬ 
fied it. Bui duty continued to maintain their appearance of 
friendship with the Zamoriit 1 therefore it did not result in the 
commencement of hostilities. The Baja of Cochin invaded the 
lands of ChiUoor NitmbcMKljri in 1750, but even. this did not 
result h/the^utbreak of war. In £742 a serious dispute arose 
between the Cochin Raja and the Zamorin about the management 
of the Triparayar # tern pic and the ixeir-appiirem of Calicut who 
wju an inveterate enemy of the Dutch invaded Cochin, This 
prince, Gojteuessee says, used to boast that lie intended 4 to Jive 
and die as a mortal enemy of the Dutch. 4 lie made a sudden 
raid upon the kingdom of Cochin without any previous declara¬ 
tion of war and captured the leritory known ^ Manga! a in. At that 
tune the prince received Information about the arrival of Van 
Imlioff and suddenly * stopped all hostilities- The Zamorin 
disowned his responsibility for this war and declared tfiat every¬ 
thing had been done without his orders. A peace was concluded 
on Lhe jrcl December 1742 in the presence of two deputies uf the 
Company. The Dutch " seriously warned tile king of Cochin to 
avoid carefully every occasion of new disturbances and rather to 
hear and digest a small injustice than bring greater one upon 
himsdfV* 

Even though a trmjWary peace was signed fie tween Cochin 
and Calicut in iy 42 T the Zainorin was making busy preparations 
for carrying out his great political deigns. The Zamorin was 
watching the progress of Tr.i vancore and the steady decline of the 
Company's power. " He found that he could insult the Dutch 
with impunity, as although they sent remonstrances* these were 
unsupported by physical force 1 2 / 1 

Tn 1752 the Zamorin attacked JCnj^nakkM. The nest year 
they took Pappanivat torn and obliged the Dutch to retire to 
Cranganore with the loss of eight pieces of artillery p The Zamorin 
had compelled many petty chieftains to recognise him as the 
overlord of Malabo. The Cochin Raja had always refused 
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to acknowledge- the Znmorin's suzerainty, The Zamorin ven¬ 
tured on his aggressive scheme o i conquest and invaded Codim 
with a large army. In ihc meantime, Marthanda Varma was 
steadily extending hfe dotnimons northwards. Attacked on both 
sides by powerful etU'cntes, t he Cochin Raja looked up to the 
Dutch for help. He wrote many letters to the Dutch at Cochin 
and Batavia reminding them of their treaty obligations 
to protect Cochin from otitaide attacks. Blit the Dutch were not 
inclined to lend active assistance to Cochin. ThuXochin Raja 
realised that his kingdom would be reduced to extinction it be 
did pot make a diploma tin move to secure a powerful ally. An 
^ alliance with the Zamorm was clearly impossible and therefore 
Cochin turned to Travancorc for help. The leader of these 
negotiations was PaJiath Komi Apheru a far-seeing diplomat of 
exceptional abilities. He had been taken prisoner at the battle 
of Ambalapuzha and taken to Trivandrum. He had realised that 
an alliance with Travancore would he to the best Interests of his 
Country and had cultivated the friendship of Marthanda Varma 
and the El aya Raja during his siay at Trivandrum. He knew 
perfectly w r eJl that depending on Dutch help would be extremely 
foolish and persuaded the Cochin Raja to come if? an agree- 
merit with Marthanda Yunna, The Cochin Raja came to 
Mavdikara where he had an interview with Hartlianda Varma. 
A peace was signed between the two princes in 1757, Thu Raja 
of Cochin declared perpetual alliance with Travancore and volun¬ 
tarily ceded all the places which the Tra*uicore army had c urn- . 
quered. He relinquished all hi ^ dahns over the pitty priiidpn- 
lilies of the north with the exception uf Alangad and Farur + lie 
promised to render 110 help to the enemies of Travail core and to 
refrain from all intercourse with the deposed Rajas of Ambala- 
puzha, TJ-jekkujmkur and Vadakkmnkur, The deposed Raja of 
Arttbai.ipuzha was permitted to stay at Trichur, 

Thtr Zamorin was steadily scoring victoria at the expense or 
Cochin and the Dutch, In 1756 the Zamonn invaded v the 
territories round 1 about Cranganore. The Zamorin’s- troops 
strengthened themselves at Fapponivattajfi throwing up earth 
works at " Tripoonatty 1 bolding pbstSttt Aladijakam They erected 
palisades at the river bank closing the passages and preventing 
supplies from reaching the Du fell garrison at Madilakain, The 
ZajECtrin with 5000 Nairs advanced dose 10 thfrCrauganaro fort 



and overran Pmir. The Dutch in Cochin were greatly alarmed 
at the progress ol the Zamoriii* 1 he garrison at Cochin consisted 
of only ij8 Europeans and 75 Topasses. 1 They enlisted some 
natives and wrote tn Ccyfon to send immediate reinforcements. 
But the Ceylon Government could not spare any soldiers at that 
time. The Dutch then requested the Rajas of Ctnrttwaye, Ayroor 
and Cranganore to stop the advance of the Zamorin‘s troops. 
But these chieftains had alrertdy realised the futility of their 
alliance with the Dutch and they declined Co comply with their 
request. On the other hand they entered into alliances with the 
Zamorin " flic petty princes perceiving the Dutch no longer 
protected them against Travanopre had recourse to the Zamorin, 
whom they persuaded to enter into hostilities against the 
company. The Dutch commander applied to the Raja of 
Travancore for help, hut he replied that *'he had tdd the 
Zamorin's ambassadors that they ought to advise their sovereign 
to stop " Perhaps the Travancore Raja did not Want to inter• 
fere in the war at (flat stage. He knew that when the Dutch 
would be hard pressed they would lit compelled to heg his 
assistance and then he would carry out his ftchemes of conquest as 

he pleased- __ _ 

i tn«d in (be 17 th or 18 th centiiry tar dark ginned 

hjdf-ejistc |"hriiti*ns It ti held thu the svord ifl ft u*l .npLlpOfl sf 

ibc Turkish 1 Tup-chi \ f* gunner) ¥ariOH othnx dentition bra mAso bwo 
jpnn- Thus Othm and following bin: Wibon, hrid derived tht word iwm 
Topy a hai and held it i- hrfuaii nr * Topy-waU* 1 Stitt fknmhe r 

ouiaai der^iipn i» from the «ord 1 Dabwb \ i* . interpreler tKiw«n the 

Euifopciati'i Jifid J he Indiana 

Youth!? Hie lint dk^voiion m the connect on#, benw 
juJknf. Lmtiiiim. w Oiwmmaiu wm eoipalrarf as *niUuy for 

CihlLnS inns. from wv early in the 164b cenSUrf portugWW S^UU. 4 J . 
Top-ehis (TDp-hl»n*mlI«y'd«ptftiPisia.t) were employed by ibt Zmphei of 
CpIicuS, a* ii rrcifuuAllr mentioned in Lbr Aortal* of Com waDI over to 

India m IS IJ acid ranwi.'ifed in the ccfflfltfy M lain ■* tftil Het:— , J Tt™ 
Voyage* of Vw Co da Gama and bin ViceitiyiUy " of Ciupm Carr eft. Ttandiled 

by E j Mantejr 

The lerin TopsU or Top** was fluently in use from about 1670 m Ehe 
raordi oi ibe fioglivh factorfe*. Gradually cfl course of ti«e it canle to be 
tpplifd 10 the son* of European men and bUch wonaaO «ho alfocletl European 
dr™ and wof# Eujnpean hat According So ibe high authority el Jun4» Mdl* 
ii dimmed (be Indn Forrugueso, oilber Ibn mned d fflBWtrfin l* gf PortnRBCTU 
and Indian parents or cofiverii to the Pori u$a**c fnJtri she Indian failb- They 
were aJjO kiiC^Q as UtoEiaos Llit&rally oC piiited blood]. 
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WliUe the Dutch and the Zamnrin were carrying on hostili¬ 
ties, peace talks also were indulged. In. The main idea of the 
Zamorin was not to suppress the power ol the Dutch. Me 
would I lave readily welcomed their heip Jo r carrying out his 
designs over others. The Zamorin was also careful to prevent an 
alliance between Travundore and the Dutch, which lie knew 
would only strengthen the power ol Tra you core. Further there 
were frightful rumours about the imminent invasion ol Calicut by 
Hyder Alt. Therefore the Zamorin thought it would be a wise 
step to negotiate peace with the Dutch. On October iSth 1756 
the -Zamorin sent a Jew—Ezekiel Rabbi -to the Dutch to arrange 
terms for peace* Me promised to give the Dutdi 2,000 candies * of 
pepper yearly if they* would join sides with him against 
Travancorcv The Dutch did not want to wage a war with 
Travancore. They sent a reply that as soon as the lands which 
the Zamorin had conquered were restored to them, they would 
consider the offer of peace. They also stated that the new 
treaty should be'on the basis of the old one, mi.# the treaty of 
1717. The Dutdi did not want to commit themselves to support 
my party in haste. Before doing that they wanted to ascertain 
what term- either party would offer Governor Cones in his 
letter to Batavia stated: iJ Should Travaricore refuse to join us, it 
becomes the more urgent that your Excellencies should furnish 
sufficient forces to enable us to assume a commanding position, 
merely to overawe the.se Malabar chiefs and thus to continue on 
the terms of most Intimate friendship With TmVancort# without 
the slightest room for any misunderstanding. J1 He also added 
that ■■“should the Zamorin give an opportunity for a renewal of v 
friendship with him, on reosonaUfi and honourable terms, it is 
advisable' to at (Mice dose with them/ 1 Thus the Dutdi wew 
trying to make the best use of these opportunities* 

Meanwhile the Zamarin had occupied the major part of 
Cochin^ territories. He could capture foamakknl without Mug 
a duH From there he advanced to Trichur which was very 
poorly defended. The handful of soldiers he found there were 
dcivui out and Trichur was made the capital of the Zamorin's 
territories in Cochin. Many local chieftains voluntarily surren¬ 
dered before the Zamorin. €h>mk.irakanda KaimaJ, Chittur 

1 • c«±ty K^j* cs An trim sayi. 4.000 offered HtfVo3 I I 
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Nam poo thin and Vefos Nambiaf invited the Zimorin to take 
possession of Qorakanx Arattupuzhi and Mnprariam. 1 2 Tlie 
Zanfiorin's forces seized the Mullorkara fort belonging to Paliam 
and compelled many local chiefs to recognise his suzerainty. In 
175S the Zamorin's forces attacked Chenriamin^aUm, the seat of 
the Paliatli Adiens and drove away the Pakara troops. Paliatli 
Ached and the members of hi? family wen? obliged to leave 
Chei!iiamangaisun and settle in Vypeen, This was the most 
critical period in the history of Cochin, The Cochin Raja had 
been deprived of the major part of his tetrftorics, The majority 
ol the Raja's feudatories had joined sides with the Zamurin, 
Even some of the members of the P.iliam family were blinking 
of going over to the Zamorin, But Komi Adieu, the Pa I Earn 
chief* stood loyal to the Raja and tried his beat to fitting then the 
Raja's power in Cochin, 

When the Zamorin was thus at the Zffnltii of his power, he 
concluded a treaty with tlie Dutch by which he agreed to give 
up Matiltikani, Put tench ira, Cheat wave and PuppamvaUam. He 
also promised to pay a war indemnity of 65,000 Rupees to the 
Dutch I t scvtns strange that the Zamprin -should ^ign a treaty 
of this kind with the Dutch when he was victorious in all his 
operations. Probably he feared a combined attack of Tra van core 
and the Dutch. Perhaps it was his idea to offset the immediate 
prospects of .l Travancqre invasion by a treaty with the Dutch. 
*' The Zoraorm had no fear of the Dutch: he knew what thdi 
strength was and where their weakness lay. The immediate 
crisis tided aver* and the advance of the Trayancorcaiis stopped* 

he thought he could at his own convenience recover Chuttwaye " 1 
, * 

The Cochin Raja knew that he could not resist the advance 
o£ the Zamorin without help from outside. Therefore he retired 
to Eniakulam with his troops. The only effective help he could 
hope to secure at that time was from TravacicGtv In 175S the 
great Martiianda Varma died and he was succeeded by his 
illustrious nephew Rama Vfarma. Kama Varcna had been trained 
and brought up by VLirtfiaula V.urna and he proved himself fo 
be a worthy successor of his great unde. An heir-apparent he 
had closely associated himself with matters of slate admmisira- 

1 Codijf liajjya dUritnifli by K. P. ¥ Men on, Vol II P J05„ 

2 fc. V KrL?hniV Ive* Zimopms eif CmEkut 
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lion .md his policy ns king was strictly in accordance with that 
of his predccCz&ar. His Jong rnJc extending over a period of 40 
years, characterised by wisdom, justice and kindnfss^ was ex¬ 
tremely popular stnd won him the title of M Dharma Raja M . He 
was endowed with great natural gilts and administrative abilities, 
which stood him in good stead under trying drciimstaucea- 

The Cochin Raja sent PaMatJi Adieu to Travattcore to solicit 
die Maharaja's help for checking the aggression of the Ziuoctih- 
A fresh treaty 1 was signed on the 26th December 1761 based on 
the provisions of the former treaty. Tlw Cochin Rajj promised- 
to bear all expenses that will be incurred in connection with war 
against the Zamorin He relinquished his did ms over the K&rap- 
puram territories, 

At the time of the signing ot the treaty Karappomm was a 
part of Travauoore, but the clause about the surrenderor Coehi n's 
claims over that territory was pur^wsely included to prevent all 
future disputes about it It is stated that the TravanoesS Raja hesi¬ 
tated to place full confidence in the Cochin chief and d^ayed to 
take action against the Zamorin. Therefore the Cochin Raja sent 
his nephew to Trivandrum to s'w&ir \m die^iance to the treaty*. 


2 <■ ri You inform me |h»t l!ie Sum 00*7 has entailed jour 

co«airy with til troops, flapellod your people *cul taken pasji**fa0 ol it Md you 
deans at 10 Assist VOfl by sending my troops at mv 0*0 epenvt in order 10 
enable yon to recover po»*»sion of yoar country hy aspellinlg the daman ry " 
trt™ (rom Out part which attends north as far as Poocoitfah river and east 
fti far as Cbiscwr river as also I be districts yon former! »• possessed m 
Vellapaaitl Ksne- If 1 ibflOJd assist yon and pot yon "« |WSSM«oe of this 
country ycai in return agree Id make over to aie the distnot Karappurani 
esteoding 10 llie south of PimpqSly river and north of AllfM and also 1^0 Of 

and Atari sad a with *1! their rights etc . 1 will send my uwps 

to be paid by me end will ose every erection and rendtf all the assistance 
,a my power to defeat the Simoory s troop, and restore year oauatry 

Malabar MmadBf ITT P. 112. 

3 A perpeuiaJ ■JUmkw *** sotfelllfilT JeetoreJ bdvre Ihe fcnf al 
Snchmdmra It was M followWo. Veera Ke^ia V*t» Raj., boro 
under the mat Rohini of Per ora pot, ppu 9war00f»m declare m the pt^ncc Cl 
SthafIS Moorthy. deity of Sdcbiwiram, that neither we oar our £•» dp 
or cause 10 be dotw arty «l against Stee Podmanabh idm % ancht I*fa 
Vitns Hufasekham PernmaJ Raja of I he Trippappoor Swaroopeni, bore coder 
the star of Kvibiga Or against his l}«rs. Wo will not Join w[lh tio ' < w “ irT 
his enemies, neither will, we correspond with them 
sotenmir decLai^J an I be feet d 5 Elian u-MOanhy- ’* 

(Sauk-uaf Meaoo, HuWry af Tra*aiicareJ. Chapter til P 1*9. 
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According to the terms o! tils treaty the Maharaja seat bis 
troops to tin . * 1 north to the Cochin Raja- l hc Tro-vancon: 

forces were Odder the command of Alyyappan Marthas da Rillay, 
IbeThtlawa, and General l>c Llannoy* The first thing they under¬ 
took was the construction of the famous 1 Travail tore Lines ** 1 
extending I rum Cranganon? to the foot of the ghats. The cons¬ 
true don of -i northern barrier was found to be imperatively 
necessary as there was the threat of a My Korean invasion of 
Travnncore. Tile lurthkations were constructed under the super¬ 
vision of Dc Latmoy and the DaLtwa who were specially 
commissioned lor this by tEse Maharaja. The MoJuraja had also 
a conference with the Cochin Raja at MniTMItftflfty, As many 
parts of the barrier had to pass through Cochin, the Cochin Raja 
ceded these lauds tp Travancore, 

In lyUz die Tntv.tncore Lrooph under the command of Eo 
Lapmoy formed into three division^ <mt) attacked. the Zamotia*s 
possessions at C rang an ore Pamr and Vera poly. The Zamorin 
was driven back from Cochin and the Cochin Raja was reinstated 
in his original possession** The Dalawa even contemplated an 
attack oi Ckdi^ui h the Zain o tin's capital. Bui by that time the 
Zaiiiorin had ^ned fur peace and the Maharaja ordered his minister 
to return. The imminent danger of Hydcr's invasion had induced 

] " Th^y fTi-s iLncciTE LiPfjJ comissed of -la iivrpfHiDg aarthen rompirl. 
not very high,. Oifgfidlng Ovet thirty mfM tp length from E^&JbperL idontf i ureaE 
po: i\nt} of ihe Cochin Stale *m a strip df land ceded by (bp Cochin Haja which 
ierved *s check upon lb# /.a.m arm's advances. Jul flanking tbair wesfc^fl 
«lfcin.]LjF the Dutch torts pf Crangonorn and Ayifcotiah r the U&» 
hull led bj a ditch Ob the North. FJtfikiQg towers were placed at iniervolj 
and a fort wu comlructrd at the wMEitm eictremity, ,K 
(Travaaeote Stale Manual, Vol, I.) Ch. VI. P 372, 

Day gives the JolLowmg Hcooanfs ah|tif the Travaoconf Lines l— 

I "* Thev cMam-cueed al VeUmgayna io the ea&mard of which the hilL 
were itippOScd lOvKord tome defence* They llicU tfcEtnded Z* mi3a* to like 
westward and terminated *i |acotay—a name wSieh was occasionally employed 
to dewgnaLc p hv whole ■■■. uri The latter coaaMfid of ;n rather strong emhar.k- 
mrnt and parapet of earth, the ivtruli measuring at the higbesi port above 
LUtu-n feel, but ibt eltvwtiou ^as noi, abvaya the fain*, The ditch was 
ftrncnlJy speak mg aboal half ihiE depth, and two or three feet braid. Ad 
Abulia coaiposed of a bamboo hedge uai planted!, which i« ^91 pLacea where 
It bfta been rarCEuJIy preserved fflay lliil be wp flourish mg Along its uuet 
side fan a broad and level rood, aad i&UEared wimg ibia al jrrcguLfcf uterdb 
were forty lw 0 small wurki- 
10 






htith the princes to stop their hostilities and seek friendship with 
ofre .inother. Further, the Tfavancore Raja had no personal 
reasons for tarrying on the war Against the Zamorm, Hi> only 
obligati or? was to restore the Cochin Raja's territories. arid having 
fulfilled that he was ready for pence. The Zamorin came to 
Padmanabhapnram to meet the Maharaja and a treaty of alliance 
#a* concluded in 1765 (26th Idnvom 93S M. EJ, The Zamorin 
promised to maintain perpetual friendship and fidelity with 
Thavancore and to pay a war indemnity of 150,000 Rupees, This 
treaty protected the interests of Cochin by providing Lhat it 
should be left unmolested by the Zamoriiu Any dispute that 
might arise between the Zamonn and Cochin was 10 be settled by 
the mediation or Travincore. The Zasncrin and the Maharaja 
promised to help each other in case of a foreign attack. 

After re-in&lating the Cochin Raja sn his restored dominions, 
the Travaucoie Rap gpnJd up Aileppey to foreign trade, uti event 
which w Lb greatly ruinous to the Interests oi the Dutch The 
Dutch, had formerly prevented the Raja of Poiakkad from doing 
this on the ground that they would not have control over the 
exportation of dhmunun and pepper. Bui now the Dutch were 
not in a position to check the Raja of Travancore. This’ event 
made Travancore master of the whole country from Crffojgaiiore 
to Cape Comorin. 

In the war between the Zamorin and the Raja of Cochin 
many of the feudaories and nobles of Cochin had pined sides 
with the Zamorsu. The Zamorin's authority had been recognised 
hf many local chief urns (rf Cochin and they were actively sup¬ 
porting the Calicut troops in their war with Cochin. In Tnivan- 
core tlie power of the Noir nobility iuid been completely broken 
by the iron measure* of Manhaiida Vanna and therefore there 
was no chance 6f any popular insurrection there. The Cochin 
Raja also wanted *to secure his position on a similar basis ani 
Sought the hdp Of the Travaufore Raja in tills respect. The 
principal leaders among the rebellious nobler were brought io the 
temple at Thiruvunchikidum axi.l compelled ty *wear an oath of 
fidelity. They promised to be loyal to the Rajas oi Cochin and 
Travancore and never to entertain any enemies of these prince 
In thdr tenitmm, Thry undertook to break oH c dJ their rela¬ 
tions with the Zamoriii, and to Wpport the Raj a against the 
Zamorinsaggression. The second chief of Palkm had taken an 
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active part in the rebellions* He was also compelled to swear an 
oatb of loyalty to L-ochiri and Tr&vane ore. He repented vtiy 
much for all his youthful misdemeanours and prayed that he 
fibmild be forgiven and protected by the Rajas. He ptoiiu^d to 
be obedient to his brother, the first Lord of Pa]jam who has 
always been loyal to his master. The properties of the rebellious 
chieftains were forfeited to the State and all their titles and 
claims were abashed, 

Tlie port pltyed by the Trav^ncore Raja En annihilating die 
power of Codnn nobility is very significant. He saved die Codiin 
Raja Iron) the aggression of Ms hereditary enemy the Zamranm 
and also from h h own feudal nobles. The Rajas of Cochin were 
the feudatories of ihe Zamorins when the Portuguese ftrst came 
to Mu la bar During the Portuguese hegemony jn Mala bar. 
Cochin hnd secured its independence from the domination cHf 
Calicut. But ever since, the two States hod been in perpetual 
warfare. The Cochin Raja had never been able to suppress the 
power of his feudal chiefs. Like the Pdiamars and Madampics of 
Travancoro, these iiohJes had boerj enjoying more or Jess sovereign 
autbrity in their own villages. The interfcrenee of Travancgce 
brought to a close the war with Zamorin which was going pm lor 
about 250 years and also destroyed the power and influence of 
the local nobility. 

Even though matters were amicably settled between the three 
States of Travancore, Cochin and Calicut, a quarrel brake out 
between the Dutch and Travaucorc over the question of thq 
possession of the Huthukunxiu inlands, According to the treaty 
of 175S between the Dutch and the Zamorin, the Litter bad pro* 
mised to pay a war indemnity of 65,000 Rupees. By the year 
1762 more than half the amount had been paid by the Zamarin 
in different instalments* But there still remained a balance of 
jo.ood Rupees. As the Zamorin was involved in expensive wars 
witii Cochin and Travancarc he could not pay the amount doe to 
the Company, He mortgaged to the Dutch the inlands of 
Muthukumiu which he had previously taken from Codiin as a 
security for the amount doe to the .Dutch^ The Dutch resolved 
to take these islands as security bn an ^ Lima ted value .of 16 &Qp 
Rupees, If the Zamorirf faded to pay his arrears within a period 
of two years, the Dutch were Ed tak£ possession of the island^, 
When the stipulated period was over. Lite Dutch ixsaived to 


appropriate these islands as the Zamorira had fulled to fulfil his 
obligations, But Travantw: dis ippm^l of this traa*actlcm and 
laid diiim to the island on behalf of the Raja of Cochin, Mucus 
the Dutch Governor, says that before entering into the tiansuc- 
Eton, the Dutch had consulted the Travail core Raja and obtained 
hts permiision in a conference with him at ShertaEIai, The 
Truvancore Raj a pressed his claims on bell at f of Cochin and (tsed 
to issue * interdicts 1 preventing sowing and harvest in the islands. 
Matters went on Like this till 17O7 when the Dutch sent troops 
from Chrangaoore to take forcible possess!an of the islands. 
Since then no mare + interdicts * were laid on the islands and 
po other *■ improper tlfurns were pressed on by Travaucore + 
But special orders were given by the Dutch authorities about 
this affair as they were always afraid of the intention of 
" Travancore who seldom forgets uiytJmjg but ahvay knows well 
how to make the best of his duukces," They knew tli.it 
Travancore will not so easily let this claim slip away from him, 
but when occasion offers will formula tv it again/* Both 
Travaneorc and Cochin repeatedly sought the permission of Lhe 
Dutch Governor to build a strong fort there In order to check 
the Mysorean invasions. The Dutch Governor was aware of the 
usefulness of the fortifications in these parts for common defence ; 
still he was not prepared to trust the intentions of Tmvancore in 
his request far permission to construct a fort in Miithukurinu 
islands. He. was afraid that if the Travancore Raja was allowed , 
to build a fortress there, he may later press his claim for the 
whole islands because lie knew very well time ** the Mnlaharis 
seldom let slip claims whidi they have once made, but keep them 
always in reserve in order to make them serve its often as an 
opportunity offers.' r 

CHAPTER VII 

THE MYSOREAN INVASIONS 


T HE Mysorean invasion under Hyder Ah' was the mast^ignifi- 
cajit event which affected the history of Malabar in 
general and the fortunes of the Dutch in particular. We have 
already referred to Murthauda Varna's invocation of help from 
Hyder and its political significance. We have also seen how the 
Malabar princes and the Dutch were living m great dread of an 
imminent tnvasbfi from Hyder* 
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Hytfcf AJ 1 is said to have been a descendant of the tribe I o 
which the Prophet Mirhamtmd belonged. The ditejof hi=> ancestors 
migration from Mecca to India cannot l/e precisely fixed* Neither 
is it a historical fact which ran be accepted without dispute. 
But the details about his ancestors’ settlement in the Dcccan are 
well known and authentic. Hy dvr's’ great grand-father WaJJ 
Muhammad/migrated from North ludri to Gulburga in the Ni^um** 
dominions. His father—Nadim Sri h eh—joined tin- service of Use 
Mysore ruler and steadily rising to prominence became the 
Governor of a province and thy captain of ten thousand burses. 
Hydcr commenced his military career as an officer pi a corps of' 
sepoys under his father at Dcvamih i Hi in 1749- Ho disk Engukhed 
himself as an efficient soldiei at the siege ol^vanuhafti and his 
conspicuous .abilities attrac L c. J the attention of Nunjaraja. the 
Sarvadhikari of Mysore, who secured for him a command of fifty 
cavalry and two hundred infantry. 

The government of Mysore qps at that tune in the hands of 
the two brothers Devaraj and Nanjaraj. The reigning monarch 
- Chick Kissen F was only the nominal head of the administration, 
while Etavaraj the Dalawa and Nanjantj l he Sarvadhikan were 
the de facto rulers. 

Jti 1750 Hyder joined ihu army of Bara kid Vcnkat I^a o 
that lought side by side with the French. The treasuries stked 
by Hyder in the course of the campaign had enabled him 14 
re-PTganise his army and equip the soldiers with better weapons 
of warfare. With the bdp of same French uspoys Hyder, began 
to train up his new r- iTuitu in novel methods of warfare. He 
raised a body of Guo sepoys and 200 horses and furthfce distin¬ 
guished hiinsdi at TrjchinopoSy. " Trichiuopoly was Hyder's 
gffett training ground. There amidst constant strife and turmoil, 
his fibre wtls Iiardened, his observation quickened: his resourceful¬ 
ness increased and Jits character developed 1 It was at 
Trichiuopoly that Hyder gained his experience in the art of 
western warfare which stood him in good stead throughout his 
career. Fighting by the side of the English. Hyder had many 
opportunities of securing firsthand knowledge Of English strategem ^ 
and skill in siege warfare tn 1755 Hyder was appointed Fonjdar 
of DindlguL Hyders briLlianl achievement in DiriSgul was die 
subjugation of the rebellious Fotigars led by Amminayaku and 

I " Hvdcr Ah' byN K- SEnhi* P. 14 
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Appbinyoka. flydcr it so accumulated much wealth and rrt- 
creii»d the strength of his anoy at Dbdigul, He is said to have 
obtained skitfiil French c ngiuecrs to organise a regular corps of 
artillery and to build up an arsenal and-a laboratory. 

By 1757 Nanjaraf hod made himself the turd is puled master 
of the Mysore kingdom, in 1751 Hyder came to Stcrtogapatam 
at the request of Nanjaraja to suppress a mutiny there, Tire 
Government of Mysore at that time was in a bankrupt condition, 
rjie salaries of the soldiers had long been in arrears. The 
differences of opinion between Nanjaraj and bis brother Devaraj 
onjy worsened the position. Hyder managed to bring about a 
neondliaHon betwt^i Nanjaraj and his brother. He also 
persuaded J^jaraj *0 pay off all the salaries that were in arrears 

lo the soldiers, Hyder further distinguished himself by a 
brill Lint victory' over the Ma rath as who invaded Bangalore The 
great reputation he had earned by his military exploits, his popu 

- lanty with die Mysore soldiers .utd above all his position as the 
kader of j well organise^ ;uid well equipped amiv had made him 
ie f i,cto ruk ’ f nf lhe major part of the Mysore territories. From 
1751 onwards Ryder ventured on an aggressive scheme of com 
quests and annexation. He annexed Sim and its depmufcnore 
and Roskote and other forts which had been occupied by the 
Marat has. The Poliga rs of Raiding and the c hief of Kiirpa-niinJU 
.surrendered without offering resistance The Chitlaidtug Pul tear 
evaded Hyder's summons 16 surrender and therefore Jus country 
was forcibly annexed. His outstanding achievement during this 
period wns the conquest of Bednur. The Rani of Bednur is 
^id to have offered id Lakhs of pagodas o_s ransom to Hyder 
But Ryder marched against the city which be found almost uo- 
defended. Tim Riuji had fled U Beflalmydur^ and the sold ks$ 
couki offer little resistance, Hyder B^varajdurg. 

Hunave Mangalore and also BeUalraydurg Hyder unproved 
the fortifications of Bednur which was renamed Hydemagar. It 
,-s specially noteworthy that Ryder proclaimed himself as the 
real master of Uhsw dominions, while in die other parts of the 

* „ Hyd ^ W *' S Cafrj ™ s 0,1 '^ administration in the name 

of the Mysore king. It was at Bednur that Hvder for the first 
tune isferted bis right of striking cobs in his own name he 
con^!ii»?rc-d Bednur as hi_s 1 S^rr^jva 1 \ 

I N. R. Sift b a — fjjdcr All F (*5, 
t 
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Practical!v the whole of Cairara was conquered by Dyder. 
He also made himself strong on the sea by building a fleet 1 , the 
exp^nstis of which were met by the forcible loan* he extracted 
Irtitn the conquered people. The Portuguese were anxious to win 
bis friendship and assisted him by allowing their soldiers and 
officers to enter his service. 

The Dutch at this time hud lac tori es at Basmr and Maiga- 
lorc, but Hyderdid not interfere with them. He tried to get the 
help of the Dutch for securing some equipments for bis soldiers 
mil applied to Wayernuin. the Dutch Governor at Cochin, for 
oite thousand muskets. The Governor wrote to the Supreme 
^Government sit Batavia recomendiug that it might be *' worth- 1 
while la have ]iim complimented on behalf of the Company and 
to enter into negotiation with him ", But the Supreme Govcm- 
meut .it Batavia * l understanding at once that lie was not a man 
witlL whom the Coin piny could work; recommended that endea¬ 
vours should be made to keep him m that disposition winch he 
professed towards the Company and that his demands for war 
material should be refused in the most suitable manner 11 . It 
was not in the Company interest to set up any further establish- 
nient between Surat and Cochin, they new that they could not 
depend on HyderV friendship for Jong ; therefore their main policy 
was to observe neutrality, 

Hytfa" had aggressive designs on Malabar from the very 
beginning. The complicated political situation in Malabar 
offered him a very good opportunity. 

" North Malabar was at that time in a state of anarchy, a 
sva of intrigued* conflicting intere?ts and mutual jealousies, #? 

K, Smiu*. " The Kola tiuri's sway wax now confined; to 
to the town of Oifeikkah The Mohomedan chief Ali Raja was 
master of Ganannore- The Kad&thanad chief ruled between thi> 
Mahc and the Kntla rivers. There was an offshoot of Lho 
KilatUnud family north of the Kawyi river. The Ko I lay am 

1 SVdOto Mys that Hyde r“§ (Im* consisted at £0 Vrtiel*. 13 tapMtfvwicb. 
«vrml aunchoo« C( ™, bciidta A Krai mmny ikybozi and imttt crifi fe>r 
*hv ifacfcpQrE <s-f wax cpAterial* and prorirtk^j for the passage of the nnaf 
ACHn* ihc tivirji. ActurffiBg to the Dutcja JUXOilDti the tlcct Ii*d 1 |kipr* 

7 iflUiil lar vc-iiwti atfd 40 finifivttii, hoMiies c&ure than 30 other vraafc Ia4ca 
''iEil proviijom. \ 

2 Hj4tr Ah, by N. K tain ha, P 252, 255, 
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Tii 1 uk '.l was partly in possession of Jruvalinad Nambiars and 
partly of this Purunad or Kottaynm Rajas* 11 * 

The first opportunity for Hyder to interfere in the xffuirs of 
Malabar was provided by the Raja of P*d®hat. The Z.mioriii of 
CaEicut expanding his territories at. tEie expense of his weak 
neighbours. Ho attacked the dominions of the Pal* hat Raja in 
175O and Curved out ,l country for liim in the midst of Falghat 
territories, to which ho gave the name N lJuvutt am. Thj 
PalgiliLt Raja in great despair appealed to Hyder for help. 
Hydur promptly sent his brother-m-Eaw Mukhadam Sahib 
(Miikhdum All KJi ui) with 2,000 horses. 5 j>oo infantry and5 guns 
to assist th$ Rojfw The Mysore troops aided by the Palghat * 
Nuirs drove the Zimorins troops out of the Raja's dominions. 
The Zarnorin's troops retreated and finding that they could not 
resist the MvKoreans* the Zaxnorin sued for peace. The Zamorin 
promised to restore hia Palgh.it con quests to the Raja and to 
pay a war indemnity 01 12 EakJis of Rupees To Mysore* The 
Zaniddn then opened negotiations with Uevaraj to whom he 
promised to remit the money in different instalments. Hyder 
relinquished his chum in favour of Devaraj who sent a Rajput 
corps under Hid Singh to collect the money. Hut before Hiri 
Sin^h couid collect iuiy money from the Zamorin he heard about * 
tile death ofDevraj and returned to Co im bn tore. Had Singh 
was murdered at Coimbatore by a band of Hyder $ soldiers sent 
there under the leadership of Mukhudini Sahib. Thus Hyder 
established Ins claim uii the 12 lakhs of Ruppees which the 
Zamonu had promised to pay him. This was a convenient pre¬ 
text for Hyder to invade the territories of the Zamurin. 

In 1764* Breekpoct was appointed Governor of Cochin. He 
received a letter from Hyder All in which he expressed his hopes 
that he and the Dutch would continue as friends. Hyder propo¬ 
sed that the Buidi should send a resident factor to Uasriir to 
establish trade refat ions and promised all help to the Company 
in this respect, Breekport sent a polite reply saying that the 
Dutch had no^idea of extending their trade at Liiat time, but 
that they would gladly avail themselves of his friendly offer as 
soon as they had resolved on doing an, * 

•The Dutch authorities at Bata via had ordered the destruc¬ 
tion ol their fort at Cannanore. But as the fort was m a sound 
toaditiois and as it was ativoiLtageouslv' situated for their trade. 
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the work of demolition was not carried out. They had reduced 
ihrir establishments at Cunannore and some ammunitions and 
goods had been trniisferred to Cochin, The Dutch were prepared 
to sell Use fort to Myder Ah if be would offer a good sum for it. 
But it was to be on condition Out a Dutch President should bo 
allowed to Jive there to carry on trade. The Dutch Government 
at Batavia seems to have given similar instructions for destroying 
their fortress at CJiettwaye, Quilon and Criing&nore. Breck- 
port’s predecessor, Wayermau, had refused to obey the order for 
destroying the Dutch fort at Cfaettwayc as ]ic believed that it was 
" a most impolitic order Breekport also realised the lolly in 
destroying the forte; lie therefore merely reduced the establish¬ 
ment there. 

When Hyder had made himself master of Mangalore and 
other places, Lite Ali Raja 1 * * , the chief of Cannanorfr 

went over to his court promisiiig him Jus loyal help for his 
Malabar expedition. The Midiomedans of North Milabax, com¬ 
monly known as 4 mnptas' wert having a virtual monopoly of tJie 
commerce and industries bf the coast. These rich merchants 
used to lend money to the Mali bar duel tains and printer at 
exorbitant rates of interest, some limes upon pawrui and some- 
times in advance upon the harvests of pepper, cardamoms and 
rice. Ali Raja, the duel of the Mopl.is or Main bar„ was making 
attempts to strengthen his position by acquiring political pewer. 
When he heard about Hyder’e proposed scheme oi a MaLibar 
invasion,, he led a 4 deputation p to liyder at Mangalore placing 
Jiimself under the protection of Ryder. Hyder received the 
Mopla - deputation K with great courtesy and loaded them with 
magnificent presents, assuring them of his protection and good¬ 
will. AH Raja had a powerful Jcet at fib command wiuch he" 


I Thm £» i Tool imdiiiQB ihaX AJi Jojol hud obiwawl pomeHisni of 

Ciwlttnftore by virtu? of hh marriA^G wilLi daagbeef of lb« N'iir dhfif of C%nan 
Dors. M.M P 1*T-,^0 his * Ihaltiry of Hydei SJmli Alt KJkld 

and of hii son Tijroo Saltan* gieti the wse siUFy ”This Ali, do n at one of 
ihc ratm rich acU po^orfal 3j-id the foci line in Ini fauih U? 

beloved by Ihe dujfttter of the Rajrt of Canjinn aze m a N r air priitCn. The lalhcr 
in iprte of the diversity of rdrgrim and the j*ftrjDUiC£ «| h*» naUoO, whivh 
ferEmfo. ali Alllaae* with a dLfl*.rtnt e«4,£ Aod much mure with .<£i an^ cri of 
AooLhef j; eligiun, cdeikIiE cnl So- the marriage of Pia■ daughter itih Ali and 
dying, left turn bu or the wuil ricgJcmi of CanioHyrc 
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placed at the disposal of Hyder. Peixoto 1 says that the A Li Raja 
convinced Hyder that lie could subjugate Malabar with ease if 
only he stared the expedition and that Hyder was greatly 
encouraged by this welcome offer uf help from one of the Malabar 
diMtain& According to M.M.D.L.T.* [author of ■' History *of 
Hyder Shah and Tipoo Sultan ") Hydra: appointed Ah Raja as 
his High Admiral and All Raja's brother Sheik AH as the * in ten- 
dint E ol the marine p of the ports and of the maritime commerce 
of his ports. Hyder also gave All Raja a considerable slum of 
money for purchasing or budding new vessels. 

Before under tat nig Jus expedition to Malabar, Hyder had 
made extensive preparations to strengthen his army. He kept a 
corps of observation consisting ol 3,000 cavalry, 4.000 infantry 
and io,qoo peons at Baswapatna in order to watch die Mara Elias. 
The army which Hyder took for Ids southern expedition consisted 
of 40,000 soldiers among whom were 450 Europeans, 

In 1764 llydcr sent ids crMsary Atlanta kao with a letter 
to the English chief at TdiicheiTy to announce \m intentions of 
conquering MaluMr He expected the English not to. oppose 
bim in his conquests of the Ivulathri, the Zamoriu Coddn and 
other Rajas of Malabar: The English ,11 TeJltciierry sent two 
representatives to Hyder Ali's camp 11 to point out to him what 
powaij wc?e in’UJikjice witli iho Company and should not be 
molested". But in their treaty witli Hyder they did not demand 
from him any promise for not moisting the powers which were 
in alliance with Lirnm. The English lu±d undertaken to protect 
the Kolathiii iron 1 all his enemies by a previous treaty. But in 
the face of a ionnidable enemy Like Hyder* the Kolathiri was 
forsaken by the Enghsli and left to protect himself. In February 
1766 the Mysore treops took possession of the temple at Kunrib 
ntangalatn and laid siege to MSlai* The Kolatiitri’s palace at 

1 PtiKQto “ The Biijhitfli^ty of tile raco-rtf i| geucmJly reliable si ace 
tliftci^iila ftni ipp^ri from Ollsqf aourwtor tbp htacewy of HyUfr 

bi&U uncE alu> Li i& apparent shut fne nuLho^hu. wriEjJto^'vLlh a iieaJlby franic- 
and m a, bn^uji^c quise in aseanl with hta Ettflffpdftn naJmiy, 

Whitt chfoiaiiiUflif Ulc eitfflt* hr lias ja do way rsn ta ted Had whr. c ht has 
^ivvH hia opmton. he bo* been jodfekttS. An atoaurit of Hyder from a pea of 
5 Qch an unbia-scij person s_i ifc# n Albert of ihm Mw .would 7*1 it naugbl the 
writfeijga of crines jusd Indian oa lq gfaia who have made much oL their 

OWf o. anil loo til.L b of ih*ir cJitmiH" aLtivitj«i 0r icbi&vemcats 
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Ckimkkal was seised by the Mi Raja and his troopi He tied to 
Teliichcrcy with die members of kb family. but the English 
refund to give him refuge. The Kohthri escaped to Travancore 
and his kingdom was entrusted to tjie All Raja ol €anaimons p 

Hyder alter overthrowing the Kolatliiri arrived near the 
Dutch fort at Cantmiioro. He gave orders to put to death all Nairs 
and Hindus who wore ‘kudomih but lie issued special instructions 
to spare the Company's servants, The Dutch commandant at 
Cannanore reported to Cochin that Hyder "had been to civil to 
their possessions .usd dependants that not a crccwuiut had been 
picked from one of their trees, nor even a leaf abstracted *\ On 
March tSth* Hyder visited the Dutch commandant, H. Kroonen- 
berg. at Cannanore and invited him most courteously to his camp 
at CliirakkaJ-* The Dutch commandant was consigned to the 
care of AM Kafca Khan who told him that Hyder preferred the 
Dutch to all Other European powers and wonid grant them special 
favours. AU Raza Khan informed him of Hyder s great anxiety 
at the rapid expansion of the English in the different parts of 
India. The English were already masters of Bengal and the 
greater part of the Coromandel Coast, and they were trying to 
bring Malabar under their sway- If .things were to develop at 
this rate, units* a change did Like place within two years 
there was every possibility of the English^becoming the masters of 
the whole of India. Hyder Ali w-as determined to check the 
progress of Ebe English, but he wanted the able assistance uf the 
Dutch and others in his attempt. 

The object of this conversation was no doubt to compel the 
Dutch to Seek his friendship. Hyder thought of securing the help 
of the Dutch by emphasising the danger of an English invasion. 
Hyder knew perfectly well that the assistance of the Dutch would 
be extremely valuable to him for his conquest of Malabar. What 
he expected from the Dutch was only neutrality when he con¬ 
quered the Malabar states. 

After conquering the kingdom of the Kolathri, Hyder marched 
against the Zarnurin, He sent envoys to the Z.unarm lo demand 
the sum due to him by the treaty of 1756 1 . But the Zamorin 
was not in a position to pay the amount as his treasury had 

1 T Lh> JEacicriB h^J pramisetr to pay a war mJeffimly uf 12 In Hu at 
Rupees Ed Hytfer by Etc trfenty of 1736. 




been completely exhausted by his disastrous war with TravancOr* 
and CocJiiiL He asked for time, but Hyder was not prepared to 
grant any. In 17G6 be invaded the Zatnorm's territories wisJi an 
army of picked troops.. 

Hyder encamped qn the side of the river which separated 
the Ko!atimi J s kingdom fronn the Zamorin's. The Zamoriu and 
the Kolathri princes pitched their camps on the other side of the 
river in order to prevent Hyder crossing it But the Zatnorin's 
attempts were in vain Hyder crowed the river and marched 
straight through the ZamonVs troops slaughtering the Naits- in 
large numbers, Hydcr's task wns made easy by the help he 
received from the Muhammadans of Calicut. The Air Raja appeared 
before the Zamorin'9 capital at the head of 1000, soldiers and 
summoned him to surrender,, but the Zdmorin retused. He tried 
to make peace with Hyder by a personal appeal. He offered all 
Ilia treasuries and properties but Hyder demanded ft crore of gold 
mohurs as the price of peace. Obviously the Zamorin could nol 
satisfy this demand, Hyder arrived at Caltcut and established 
his camp at Pafayam on the sofch April. The Mysore troops laid 
sk*ge tn the Znmorin's pa bee where he was iatfen prisoner, The 
Zunrariu sent the princesses and the Era I pad to Ponnani and put 
an end to his own life by setting fire to the powder magarino in 
the palace where he w*-S imprisoned. ' The Era [pad who had 
retired to Ponnani with the princesses became the Zamorin. He 
orders! his Nairs to hftrrass Hyder as best as they could and to 
ctrry an a guerrilla war against him. Several skirmishes took 
piece, but Hyder destroyed ail the >fair rebels in Calicut with his 
powerful army, Hyder pursued a policy of iron repression in 
Malabar, The Nairs were not allowed to bear arms : his soldiers 
were ordered to kill all the Nairs who violated his orders. Many 
were taken slaves and transported to Mysore Meanwhile, 
Hytter'i Mysore dominions wm attacked by the Mu rat has and 
tiie Nizam and he was obliged to return to bis capital imtnedi- 
alely. Hyder restored the conquered dominions lo the new 
Zomorin who agreed to pay him an annual tribute. 

The Dutch were watching with anxious eyes the steady pro¬ 
gress of Hyder. They were afraid that Hyder would extend his 
conquest# to the smith* Therefore, they resolved to compliment 
liJm on his conquests by special comnxksioiicrs and to understand 
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tlie extent of his intentions The Dutch sent their commissioners 
to Calicut where they were received politely by HVdcr AJL The 
chief object of this epmmmhj* was to inform him of the rights 
and privileges they had enjoyed in the Z;tmorin p s territories. They 
also informed him that the Kajas of Cochin and Trawmeore were 
their id lies and therefore these kings should f>e left unmole^ed, 
Hyder's replies were made in the form of seven propositions as 
folios 1 

(i) He was prepared to make a perpetual atlinnnce with the 
" Company and to supply them with the products of his country, 
but he also should be accommodated whenever he slued in need 
of anything. 

(e) If the Dutch required assistance he was willing to furnish 
them 30,000 land forces and h is fleet, but he might expect the 
same from the Company. 

(3) If he should advance further south, die Company should 
provide him with 1000 European soldiers, whose pay and expenses 
he would defray. 

(4) If he passed through the territory of Chettwayc he would 
not molest the VassaL and subjets of the Company and would not 
disturb the possessions of the king of Cochin* out of respect for the 
Company, 

(5) He was prepared to cede more teftitones L to the Company. 

[G) Hu would allow the Company the freedom Lo trade so 
far rts his torritory stretched to the north, or in course of time 
might streetdi. * 

(7) The Dutch might restore their residency at Basnir and 
build a now residency at Ponnani or at Calicut, 

Commenting on the fourth proposition Mocns observes that it 
is striking that Hyder did not mention Tmvancore, but only 
Cochin. Thb goes to prove that Hyder had his eye on Travan- 
et>re and its pepper. It is also significant to note that Hyder did 
not promise to refrain from marching through the Company's 
territories. His only promise was that he would do no'harm to 
the inhabitants there. This was conclusive proof that his inten¬ 
tions were not to respect the Company's territories. What Hyder 
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wanted was, says Mbftns, a defensive and offensive alliance with 
the Company. Hyder ai*o wrote t<> the Dutch Government at 
Batavia about his proposals. The Cochin authorities replied with 
the greatest politeness that they wi re unable to give an answer 
to his ' most important proposals p as they were bey ond their 
ftirvs^lictton. but they would addre^ ihe Batavian Government 
about it and get their reply without delay. But Hyder could 
not be put off with their elusive reply. He modified his promises 
regarding the Raja of Cochin. He wanted it to be made condh 
tionaJ as he e?ij>ected tbe Cochin Raja to contribute towards the 
expenses of his wars. Ho also offered to enter into a similar 
agreement with Travauccre and the Company was to prevail upon 
these two Rajas to fulfil his deirnnds. Hydcr T s demands were 
four lakh* of Rupees and eight elephants from the Cochin Raja 
and fifteen lakhs of rupees and and thirty elephants from 
Truvancorc Raja, He also added that if the Rajas were not 
inclined to pay, he would 14 pay a visit M £0 these cotin tries 1 

The Dutch Governor informed both the princes about Hyder's 
proposed ^ The Travail core Raja replied that ,c he was unaware 
that Hyder went to war to please him or tn accordance with his 
advice and was consequently unable to see the justice of his 
contributing towards his expenses'". Further, he was a tributary 
to Muhammad AK P Nawab of the Carnatic and therefore he could 
not afford to be a vassal® to two jx>wers at the same time. Still 
he was prepared to send envoys with a present to Hyder AJt p hut 
Hyder Ali should reinstate the Kola thin and the Zamorin in 
their dominions. He said that the dispossessed princes were 
prepared to pay large amounts to Hyder AIL but he should then 
leave Malabar and return to the north. The Raja also added 
that the Dutch should send their envoys along with Ids to Hyder 
to represent these matters before him. The Cochin Raja replied 
tliat Jl he left his affairs in the hands of the Company and 
trusted that whatever conclusions were arrived at, the Koktftri 
and die Zamorin should be restored to their dominions." 

The Dutch Governor was afraid to send these replies lo 
Hyder, They knew that nothing could come out of feuch negoti¬ 
ations except that they would get themselves into a difficult 
situation. Therefore they resolved not to send their envoy? along 
with the envoys of the Rajas, They wanted to leave tilings as 
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they were and wait lor instructions from Batavia. They informed 
Cochin and Travcineare about their attitude and they also doe- 
lined to send envoys to Hyder- The Ouchin Governor then wrote 
to Hyder that he M had communicated his terms to Batavia* 
Travancorc and Cochin and trusted ail would be arranged in a 
satisfactory' manner *\ 

Meanwhile the Travaocore Raja was taking defensive 
measure? to nwtil Hydcr's invasion which lie knew w,us unavoid¬ 
able. He informed the Nawub of Carnatic and the EiiglMi 
Governor at Madras about the intentions of Hyder. DeLannoy 
and the Da Iowa were ordered to fortify and strengthen the 
northern barriers* TheTr#vancore linos were extended to the 
ndghbuurhood oi the Grange ej ore tort The Dutch fearing that 
the extension of these lines would offend Hyder All* sent notice 
to the Travancore Raja that he must stop his work. They also 
informed Mm that no armed Nairs belonging tu his fori could be 
permitted within the territories of the Dutch, The Dutch were 
anxious not to offend Hyder Ali in any respect. They had 
already rebuked the Craagnnorv Raja for giving refuge to the 
Zamorin and his family. The Dutch Govern nr told the Cranga- 
note' Raja that "according ton lawful contract between him and 
the Hou'bJe Company■ *tll Hie land from Chettwaye to Cranganare 
w;ls under the ovefseership of the Company .uid also that His 
Highness and his whole country were under the protection of the , 
Company ; that therefore his request to send away the Zamortn 
was not unreasonable, and that hereafter His Highness mini 
abide implicitly by the good advice given him by the Company 3 4 
The Raja of Cranganurv immediately obeyed and desired that the" 
Zamoiin should leave his country, These acts of the Dutch 
* authorities show how much they stood ill mortal fear ol Hyder. 
They were afraid to inform Hyder of the unpleasant replies the 
Rajas of Travancore and Cochin had given them. They were 
not prepared to allow the Tr.ivancore Raja to extend his iortiiie- 
aliens to Granganore, Now they were not prepared even to allow 
the exiled Zamflriri to live in the territories oi one of their depen¬ 
dants, This policy they called'strict neutrality’- But it was 
a neutrality which was imposed upoa them by their hetplcssnc^. 

[ utfici&l repon to the ti^crtier o( Cochin, tpseicd by Pij. 


In October 1766 there was a strong rumour that Hyder was 
going to attack Travancore and Cochin ; but ilyder heard news 
of an attach of his country by the Hamtlias and the Nizam and 
therefore he hastened to Mysore. Hyder managed to avert a 
crisis by winning over the Nbeaht to his dde. In February 1767 
Hyder's fleet, consisting of vessels appeared in Cociun. Two 
envoys from the flee l came cut shore and in formed the Dutch 
authorities that their fleet l/ad come in search of the Marathas 
and to protect the Malabar coast But they k(t for the north 
the nest day itself. 

Hyder was now engaged in a serious war with the English in 
the north (First Mysore War, 176ft—1769), Hyder and the Nizam 
were defeated by the English at the battles of Changoma aaid 
Timvannanialai. These -reverse compelled the Nizam to aban¬ 
don his alliance with Hyder and join sides with tile English, 
The English captured Mangalore and other places on the west 
coast, Bui Hyder soon re-estiiblMied his position there. He 
now took the offensive and invaded tiie Carnatic and marched 
against Madras, A peace was concluded at Madras between 
Hyder mid the English in 17O9- One of the clauses of tins treaty 
was that Tfavancore shonid not be attacked by Hyder as il was 
under die protection of the Nawab 0/ Carnatic. The Tra van core 
Raja whs no doubt greatly relieved lu hear this good news from 
the English at Madias. But he knew that Kyder's promises 
would be easily broken, a^d therefore did not desist from his 
preparations for defence. The Travancorc Raja deputed an 
oiIllt to the My-ijre court to watch the further movements ot 
Myder M* 

The Travaucorc Raja had sent his Dalawa to Cochin to 
have an interview with the Commander as soon as he heard 
about-Tlydcr's plans to invade Travaucore. The Raja wanted 
to ascertain how far the Dutch would help him in his attempts to 
check the progress ol Hyder Hie following terms were agreed 
upon as a result bf die interview 1 2 ;— 

1 Htiinrp 0 / FrptMtt^drr b v Sanisyaur YU.nan 
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Farts represented by the 
Dalaira before th ff OomtWftder. 

i* Some evil minded par¬ 
ties may try to bring about a 
rupture in the friendly rela¬ 
tions between the Company 
and Travancore by telling all 
sorts of falsehoods to the 
Commander, Hie Maharaja 
requests that the Commander 
should not believe any of these* 

2, It is rumoured that 
Hyder Ali proposes to lead 
his invasions on four sides 
through Matmppurum, through 
Trichur. through the kill sides 
m the south and through the 
sea- The Maharaja wishes to 
strengthen Ids position after 
consul ting the Commander* 


3. The Maharaja requests 
the Commander to semi some 
rilles, guns and ammunition, 

4* The Maharaja would 
like to receive some money fur 
his pepper. 


The CoTrtmattdtr's 
h the Dalmva. 

i. The Commander will 
not lake into account any of 
these falsehoods spread by 
interested parties. The Com¬ 
pany will always be friendly 
towards the Rajas of Malabar 
as they are to the Company, 


2. The Commander has 
also heard about Hyder's 
intentions to proceed to the 
south* But he does not know 
anything as to the truth of it* 
He will try to prevent Hyder'a 
invasion by way of Muuap- 
purarn and the sea. He was 
at that time expecting orders 
from die authorities from 
Batavia Meanwhile, he will 
try to effect an understanding 
between Hyder and the 
Malabar princes, 

3. The Commander will 
send a few which he has 
received from Batavia* 

4. Rs, 25,000 wflJ be given 
if the agreed quota of pepper 
is submitted. 


By this interview between the Dalawa and the Commander 
nothing definite was settled* But there was a mutual under¬ 
standing that they will not betray each other in case of a 
Mysorean invasion. When Hyder $ fleet sailed off to the north 
after visiting Cochin, the Dutch Commander informed the Rajas 
0 1 Cochin and Imvancore that he hud persuaded thep to leave 
the fort. The Rajas of Cochin and Travancufe sent their 
ministers to the Dutch Commander to discuss about their future 
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plan pf action. The following is the text of the discussions that 
took place in the conference between the Commander and the 
two ministers*;— * 

* 

•'Th$ Dal&Wa said that the Maharaja was very pleased with 
the Commander for persuading llyder's fleet to leave Cochin. 
The Commander replied that the Company would do nothing on 
Its pare which might hinder its gAod relations with TravjmcQfie. 
Bnt Tjravimeore has not paid to the Company the j,,ouo candies 
of pepper which had been promised in the treaty. The Company 
has received only 2,300 candies from Travail core, The Dalawa 
replied that it was because of the unexpected failure of crops. 
The Maharaja was too willing to give all the pepper in his 
territory to the Company, He wanted to enter into a new 
agreement with the Company concerning pepper transactions. 
The Commander replied that he Could; not do this without the 
permission of the authorities at Batavia, He would be pleased 
to see the terms of the exist!ng treaty being fulfilled, Then the 
Ddiawa told the Commander about Hydcr's activities, The 
Kawab's troops had settled in Majabar tor a long time. They 
have dishonoured the Brahmin priests and the Malabar prince 
Who have now- sought refuge In the Maharajah territories Their 
maintenance has cost the Mafia raja very he ivy expenditure. The 
Malabar chieftains wire of opinion that it was .the best 
opportunity for n?dnstaring the Kolathri and the Zjrniorin in 
their k>U dominions. The Dnhwa wanted to know what attitude 
the Compaiiy would take in such a move as this. The Commander 
replied that he was not permitted to get involved in the wars of 
the Malabar princes. His ins tractions were to settle the affairs 
relating to Travail core and Cochin only. Therefore it Was not 
possible for him to interfere in the affairs of the northern Slates. 

Hie prospects of a war are always uncertain. Any way Traviin- 
core is beating heavy expenses fur these northern princes for * 
which act of kindness, they are always indebted to TmvanDore* 
Then the Duluwa asked the Commander wh.it attitude the 
Company wyukl take if Travaneore anti Cochin were to be 
attacked by Hydef. The Comm under said that the Company 
would see that the Nawab takes no such aggressive steps. The 

1 A Tnnitmuni finm thr Mdlayatitm docpinsn I V3in retime n i i\ 
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Commander believes (hat the Niiwab would pay heed to the 
orders of tire Gmipany as has already Iicen proved by the with¬ 
drawal of the Beet from Cochin. The Dalawa asked him what he 
would do if the Nawab refused to comply with his request* The 
Commander replied that lie was sure that the Nawab would not 
attack any one unless he Was attacked host* If the Nawab 
proves to be Imprudent he will, of course, suffer the consequences- 
The Dfllnwu sought die advice ol the Commander about the 
the question of re-instating the Kolathiri in hfs dominions. _Tb c 
Commander replied that the Maharaja diould decide such ques. 
lions using his own discretion. But he was afraid that it may 
precipitate a conflict with the Nawab. The Dalawa asked the 
Commander Whether it would not be possible for him to persuade 
the Nawab to restore the conquered dominions to the Kolnthri 
and the ZrunGrin. But the Commander replied that nothing 
could be done at present its the Nawab was away in the north. 
Any way. he promised to correspond with the Nawab on this 
question, but he was afraid it might take some time. The 
Commander would inform the Maharaja' about the results of hi, 
attempts some lime later. The Dalawa then asked whether the 
Company would extend its support to the Maharaja if he were to 
start the w.ir on behalf of the Kotatliri and the Zamoriii- The 
Commander advised that the Maharaja should not take such a 
step, if he does so, he will have to suffer its consequents by 
himself. The Company would never come .to the help of the 
Mahara j a on this account.." 

This document shows the real attitude of the Dutch with 
regard to the Mysorean invasion, The maximum help that the 
Dutch coaid promise was to try peaceful methods of persuading 
Hyder All to (hop the idea of extending his invasions to the 
South, 

The relations between the Dutch and the Raja ,oI Cochin 
were not very friendly during the period. There was a dispute 
between the Company and the Raja over the ownership of a strip 
of territory known as ' FathincttarayalamThe trouble over 
this territory had started as early as ij’iq when it was appro* 
printed by the Dutch. The Dutch were in possession of this 
territory till 1740 during which period the Raja had been 
persistently complaining to the Batavian Government about the 
great injustice done to him. In 1740 when Van Gollennesw was 


the Governor of Cochin, this territory was ceded back to the Raja* 
But ici 1757 it was captured by the #:im-jrin who later transferred 
it to tho Dutch Company* After the Z.imorin had been driven 
out of the Cochin territory, the Raja pressed his claim over 
PiLthidcttaniyalatn and demanded that it should be restored to 
him. When the Cochin authorities wrote to Batavia about the 
claims of the Raja, they instructed the Governor to try his best 
to persuade the Raja to give up his claims. In their secret 
despatch dated 17th September 1763. the Governor was asked to 
refute the cLiim of the Raja. If the Raja was found to be 
persistent in his claims, the Dutch Governor was to offer some 
other territory as a compensation. But the Raja seemed to be 
adamant in his claims and he could not be persuaded to give them 
up. Finally in February 1769 the Pntch ceded the territory to 
the Raja* 

The Tnpoonithurai Graftthavari relates an instance when a 
war was averted between the Dutch and Travancorc by the 
mediation of Cochin, tn 1770 {Vrischigoin 7. (345 M. R*J some 
Dutch soldiers attacked the Tmvancore Fort at KdriapiUy without 
any provocation fromTravancorc and the fatter made preparations 
for a war. But the Cochin Rap interfered in the affair and 
brought a bout a reconcilLitiou between the two by arranging 
a conference of representatives from both sides. 

The unfriendly relations between the Raja and the Dutch 
became worse ovem dispute on their respective jurwdictkjns in 
Cochin. In 1770 the Dutch claimed jurisdiction over Amaravathy, 
Slattojicherry and Chelhye, All the Konkanies in Cochin were 
claimed to be under the special protection of the Company, The 
Dutch Governor proclaimed that tire Raja had no right to collect 
tases from the aforesaid territories and therefore the inhabitants 
should not make any remittances to the Raja'a officers*. 

The Cochin feaja complained before the Raja of Tr.i van core 
About the hostile attitude of the Dutch. The Travail core Raja 
wrote to the Dutch Governor that he should not do any injustice 
to Cochin. He also offered to he the mediator between Cochin 
and the Dutch to bring about a reconciliation The Travancorc 
Raja sent one thousand five hundred soldiers for the protection 
of the Cochin Raja, The Raja of Cochin built a new fort at 
Anchikmmol to which place he Liter retired. 
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The Dutch created further trembles for Cochin when they 
posted K&Uka Prabhu, a bitter enemy of the Cochin Raja as 
their trade agent in two important settlements in the Cochin 
territory. The Cochin chiefs coil!d not suffer these outrages, 
Palin thAcben attacked the sett laments of the Prabhu* killed him 
and captured his followers as prisoufiuis P The Dutch Governor 
was thoroughly infuriated at Lius action and demanded an expla¬ 
nation from the Raja. The Governor demanded that the Raja 
should apologise for his past conduct and give an undertaking to 
be loy.d to the Company in future. He was to destroy the newly 
constructed fort at Anchifcoimal and to send back the soldiers 
that he had taken from Travancore. All prisoners taken by 
Failath Achen were to be immediately restored ; and the Raja 
was to bear # the oepeUM. The Raja was prepared to abide 
by ah these injunctions* and he promised to settle the matter 
with die Go verier. Hot the Governor was determined to wreak 
vengeance on die Pa]lam chief- Pahath Achen was proclaimed 
to be a rebel and his properties were seized by the Company. 

The Raja tried his best to pacify the Dutch authorities in 
Cochin. He was fully prewired to comply with all their demands. 
But the Governor took up a very 3 ins tile attitude towards the 
Raja. The Raja wrote to the Governor General at Batavia 
relating all his grievances. (Letter duted Thutam 946 H.E.) The 
Tray-ancon* Raja also wrote to BalaviA complaining about die 
outrages of dir Dutch authorities Lp Cochin, He informed them 
about the Dutch raid of his fortress ut Kuriapilly and also 
championed the rights of die GodiSn Raja in M itcanr.fieriy T 
Chellaye Litid other places. He pointed out that all these would 
allecfe die pepper trade bet ween the Raf ts and the Company and 
would be ruinous to the interests of both, Hu requested the 
Governed General to send two representatives to Mi [a bar to settle 
these disputes. The Batavian Government recalled the Governor 
of Cochin and appointed Adrian Moeos in his place. Before 
Moens look charge as Governor he received two letters from the 
Cochin and the Travancore Rajas ^plaining the causes of the 
trouble once again. The Cochin Raja informed him of the 
troubles he had taken in bringing about a reconciliation between 
Travancore and the Dutch in connection with the Kiiriapiily mid. 
He complained that in spite uE all his efforts to maintain frieadly 
relations with the Company p the Dutch authorities in Cochin had 
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Wra giving him ceaseless trouble by seizing his territories and 
appropriating all the customs am! duties doe to him He earnest¬ 
ly hoped that the new Governor would see the justice of his 
cause and redress nil his grievances. The Tr ivancore Raja also 
cciinjiiiiinrti about the hostile activities of the Dutch to Wards hh 
State and Corbin. He too expressed his hope that the new 
Governor would restore the friendly relations between die Com¬ 
pany and the two Swarou^ms. 

Thu Governor General of Batavia in his reply to the Travan- 
enre Raja [dated ist October 1771 } expressed his great desire to 
. maintain amicable relations with Travaurore. He said that he 
had instructed the new Governor of Cochin to settle all matters of 
dispute. But he could not etittrdy approve of the claims of the 
'Cochin Raja as they were against the previous agreements entered 
into with Cochin. In his reply dated 1st October 1771 to the 
Cochin Raja, the Governor General reminded him of the previous 
agreements by which, the K.-jhi had relinquished his claims over 
the Kontames and otlicr foreign merchants in his territories. 
Still he expressed his hope that everything would be settled in a 
friendly way with die arrival of the new Governor whom he was 
sending to Cochin. 

Moens, the new Governor as soon as he arrived in Cochin, 
enquired into the (points of dispute between the Company and the 
Raja. He was of opinion that the Raja's claims over Maltin' 
cherry, ChelLiyee and other places could not be pm hied on the 
ground of previous agreeratak He also insisted that the Raja 
could exercise no jurisdiction over the Kotikames and other mer¬ 
chants as his claims were definitely against all the former under¬ 
takings he had entered into with the Dutch. Mocm pointed out 1 
that the Raja was then in possession of more territories than 
those stipulated in the treaty of 1663 which his great ancestor 
had signed with the Dutch immediately after the expulsion of the 
Portuguese from Cochin. According to clause (!,]) of that treaty* 
the Rnju had promised not to appropriate any of the waste lands 
sunroupding the Cochin fort without lire permission of the 
Company. But now all these waste lands had bfcen seized by the 
Raja and his term tones had extended as near as a stone-throw 
from the fort. The Company should it least have \ gun range of 
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waste lands round about the fort. The Governor asked tin: Raja 
on what authority lae had planted cocoanut trees in these waste 
lands. *■ Could the Raja produce any documents authorising' him 
to do so? Everything would go to prove that the Raja's actions 
were illegal/' Moots. refuting the Raja's claims on Multan cherry,.* 
said that the whole trouble arose out of the Raja's excessive 
demands of customs and duties from the merchants -it Mat tan- 
cherry. He asserted that the Company's territories extended as 
far as Chelkye and that he won’t yirid even a single plot of land 
to the liaja. All those who were resident id these 
territories must necrasarity be under the protection of the 
Company, The Konkanios had beep imported into Cochin by the 
Portuguese from Goa and they had always remained under the 
protection erf the Portuguese. By the treaty of 1663 it had been 
specially laid down ihat the Toapasses and KookanifiS should be 
under the jurisdiction of die Dutch, The Dutch had always 
asserted this right and the Kotik aides themselves were not pre¬ 
pared to accept the domination of any power except that ot the 
Company. Therefore* the Raja's claims were thoroughly 
unjustihablc. 

After a aeries of correspondeuce like this between the Raja 
and the Company a final settlement was arrived at in 1773. The 
Dutch Governor made the*following declaration on behalf of the 
Company u From this day forward, as long as the Government 
of Cochin exists, 1 do cede and transfer unto you and yo ur desccti- 
dunta Lbc right of collecting the income from Mattancherry and 
Chehaye, to collect the farms and customs of Am^ravatU and to 
conduct the affairs of Mattiincherry, Chellaye and of the KonJu* 
nies and their temple . * - ** But the Raja shah impose 

no new demands upon the KonSoniies; they sliall have full liberty 
to complain to the Dutch Governor if aggrieved ; the Raja shall 
not biterfcrv in any maters ol the temple without the knowledge 
and consent ot the Company 1 p \ The Dutch no doubt ceded 
these rights wery grudgingly. As Day observes :—•** Giving up 
these rights must have been a great irud to the Dutch as they 

$md guarded them most jealously ever since 1663 p \ 

r ~_' < __ . .s - -- f ^? : 1 

1 Duicb GirvcrsUtt^xil Reomdi. Mia- Qiutei by Day 






CHAPTER VIII 

THE MYSOREAN INVASION— {CtmUmud) 


A FTER the first Mysore War. Hyder was engaged in a war with 
the Marathas, The Zamarin thinking that Hyder would 
not get dear off his enemies had not cared to pay the annual 
tribute which he had promised in the treaty of rood. But 
Hyder made peace with his enemies in Mysore and turned his 
Attention towards the south again. He sent his general Sreenivasa 
Rao to Palghat in order to march into Uie Zamorin's territories. 
The Zamorin appealed to the French at Maho to help him and he 
concluded a treaty with Governor Daprut on the nl h January 
1774., 1 submitting himself, his country and subjects to the King 
of FianceThe French undertook to protect him from bis 
enemies and Du prat took possession of Zamorin‘s territories 
nnd hoisted the French flag in the Calicut Fort* Diiprat informed 
Hyder Ah's general that the Znmorin had been taken under the 
protection of the King of France and therefore he should not be 
attacked. But Hydcr's troops could not be persuaded to desist 
from their object and they marched itgainst Calicut. ■ When they 
entered Calicut, Duprat left the fort and hurriedly returned to 
Mahc. Deserted by the French, the Zamorin also left Calicut, 
ile attempted to take refuge with the Crangunore Raja f but the 
Dutch were afraid to give him protection. Therefore he retired 
with his family to Travuncoru in a native boat by sea. 

Kytter demanded from the Cochin Raja two lakhs of rupees 
and a few elephants. The Raja of Cod ml consul led the 
Travancore Raja who advised him it was better to satisfy Hyder s 
demands. The Travartcorc Raja himself lent the money to 
Cochin so that Hyder might be persuaded to drop Ills ideas of a 
southern conquest* The Tinippunithurai Granthavaii says that 
when Hyder pressed his demands on Cochin die Raja requested 
the Company to send its captains to Hyder to tell him that he 
should be lenient to Cochin* Bat die Dutch were not prepared 
to undo-take any such reponsi hi i kies an behalf of Cochin and 
therefore the Raja had no other alternative but to satisfy Hyder“s 
demands. 
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Hyder now demanded iwo lakhs of rupees and two elephants 
from the Cra nganore Baja. The Dutch Governor tried his best 
to save the Crangajaorc Raja as the latter was under the 
Company's protection. Rut the Nawab J s general sent his troops 
to Crangaaiore to compel die Raja to make the payment. The 
Raja agreed to pay 50.000 rupees to Hyder in two instalments. 

The Dutch were trying their best not to displease Hyder Ala. 
But the, latter was making use of these opportunities to press his 
demands further and further. In order to pick pp a quarrel with 
the Company* Hyder complained thm the Dutch had allowed the 
Zairian n 10 traverse their fcenitorses and that the Zamorin had 
concealed his treasures with the inhabitants til different pUcts iu 
the Dutch possessions. The Dutch Governor asked him to point 
diem out to him and assured him that he would make a search in 
these places in the presence of the Nawab's representative, The 
Governor used all his wits to maintain friendly reSations with 
Hyder, but the latter was very cold ia his attitude towards the 
Dutch. The Governor thought that Hyder s unfriendly attitude 
was due to the fact that he had'not received any presents in 
return for those he had sent to Batavia in 1766, The Governor 
feared that Hyder might have l iken it as an insult and wanted 
to rectify the mistake. The return presents h&d actually arrived 
from B atavia, hut they could not be sent to Hyder as be was at 
ilmt time engaged in war with the Maratkas* On the 23rd 
February 1775 the Governor sent two envoys with presents to 
Hyder who received them with great courtesy. The envoys 
returned with letters and presents front Hyder which were sent to 
Batavia by the ship 'Princess of Orange/ Meanwhile the 
Governor was trying to keep Hyder All iu good humour and 
Induce him to make a treaty of friendship with the Company. 
The ' Princes of Orange * had an unusually long voyage because 
of adverse monsoons, therefore there was considerable delay in 
getting the reply from Batavia to Hyder's letters. The Dutch 
Governor explained the cause for the delay to Hyder ; but Hyder 
was not in a friendly mood to receive these explanations. Hyder 
pealed to have been under the impression th^t Moens, the Dutch 
Governor, had actually received instructions from Batavia to 
make an offensive and defensive alliance with Hyder, but that 
he was deliberately keeping them away Irotn Hyder as he did not 
like these proposals, 
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Ryder now demanded from *he kings of Cochin and Cfanga- 
nore a new instalment of subsidies. Bui the Dutch Governor 
succeeded in persuading Hyder to refrain from further reqirmtkms 
of money* Hyder yielded to this ns he was engaged in a war with 
the Marathas at that Lime. But soon lie revived his demands on 
Cochin and Lrangattore. Cochin was asked to pay % Ukhs of 
rupees arid Cranganore one lakh. In order to enforce his demands 
ht sent his general Sirdar Khan to seize some of the territories of 
tlie Cochin Raja. The Raja sent his envoys to Hyder at Seringa- 
patam. They fcrftd ihe-ix bt^t to escape from the obligation of the 
payment of this amount. But Hyder was very stubborn in hi£ 
demands, Finally a compromise was arrived at by which Cod tin 
promised, to give four lakbs of rupees and four dephants immedi¬ 
ately and in future an annual tribute of one lakh and twenty 
thousand rupees. The Cranganore Raja had to pay one lakh 
and twenty thousand Rupees Immediately and in Insure ait 
annual tribute of twenty thousand rupees. The Dutch would 
have veiy mtidi liked to Siivt Crariganore from this obligation. 
Cranganore had been a vassal of the Dutch ever since 1717 and 
the Butch fcprw tfant its acknowledgment of Hyder's suzerainty 
would involve the Jos* of their own. But. as Mocns frankly 
’ admits, he could not prevent this and therefore he had 1 to shut 
his eyes £d .ft** 

In October 1775, tlie Butch tried to placate Hyder by sup¬ 
plying him with elephants and. fire arm^: The Dutch factor at 
GUicih Wortt a coiling letter to Hyder in which he ipologind 
*. for the tire arms being of an inferi.tr quality. He promised to 
send better weapons as soon as he could get them from Europe, 
The elephants, he said, were the best procurable, and Pi hoped that 
they would answer die 'purpose for which they were intended iH T 
He compkined about the extortions of Hyder *e agents at Calicut 
But, he tried to please Hyder by wrimi^ to him that he had sent 
carpenters and iron smiths to assist ui the construe lion of the 
Mystic fleet. He wished Hyder health, long life and success in 
his undertakings. 

In 1766 Hydex'demanded a safe passage through the terri¬ 
tories 01 the Dutch Compaiiy for attacking Travaneore. Moons 
evaded a reply as he had no deimte instructions from Batavia. 
But Hyder was highly incensed by Uie conduct uf tie Dutch and 
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tlircatenod a forcible march through the Dutch territories. Sirdar 
Khan was ordered to proceed against Travanconi with io t ooo 
soldiers. ^ 

Hyder now demanded from the Dutch a full account concern¬ 
ing the administration of Chettwaye. He pressed his claims on 
Chettwaye as it formed a pari of the ZamoriiTs dominions, whose 
suzerainty he had assumed. The Dutch sent a regular account 
to the Xawafo t but he was bent upon taking possession of these 
territories. On October g t Sirdar Klmn crossed the Chettwaye 
river ne-i r Pnlicarra arid seized the customs house arresting a 
writer of the Company. The general demanded twenty years" 
revenues from the Dutch officials at Chettwaye. The Dutch 
protested in vain against the activities of Hyder's general. The 
Mysore forces were divided into two bodies, one of which pro- 
- ceeded south towards Paponetty while the other took possession 
of Chettwaye. Faponetty was burnt, pillaged and plundered ■ 
and the Dutch retreated to Cranganupe, Sirdar Khan took up 
his quarters in the residency at Paponetty from where he sent a 
fetter to the Dutch Governor explaining the causes that had led 
to the hostilities. Me stated that his master had been instil ted 
by Mocns m silence in replying to his letters and that he hud received 
orders to in vide the Company's territories. At the same time 
his master desire^to live in friendship with the Company. Any 
way he insisted on getting a free passage through the Company's 
territories towards Travuncore, The prospects q| friendship, he 
said F would depend on -the Company's attitude with regard to 
this demand, Moeus replied that Ire was gfnd to imtferstand that 
Hyder wished his friendship ; but he could not but observe that 
Hytier's conduct hud been very strange. He trusted thht Hyder 
would put a stop to all hostilities and respect the Company's 
territories. He also oilered his mediation between Hyder and 
Tr^vancore. But before this letter reached Hyder/ Sirdar Khan 
kd his troops gainst Cranganora i ti order to take it by surprise, 
Bui Iiis attempts proved a failure, Sirdar Khan now wrote 
aiiother letter to Moens stating that he had taken possession of 
* Che it wave anddemanding twenty years* revenue from the Lxnifo 
whkh he had seized: ** he actually demanded a tribute from the 
Company**. 

The Dutch Governor found himself in a very difficult posi¬ 
tion, He did not have sufficient troops to resist the invasion of 
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Hydcrp Therefore, he thought it wise to get the assistance of 
Cochin and Trahan core and proposed to these Rajas a plan of 
joint action against Hyder, The Trmvancore Raja replied that 
he had entered into an alliance with the Nawab of Areot and the 
English East India Company by which he was to act only on the 
defensive. He had been promised help by lib allies only if the 
Mysore troops took the initiative of attacking Ids territories. His 
allies had definitely stated that they would send no help if he 
were lo be the aggressor. Therefore he regretted his inability 
to join sides with the Dutch, 

However, busy preparations were made by the Dutch 
and Travaneore to meet the invasion. The Dutch received 
re-inforottnents from Ceylon and fortified Ayacottah near the 
northern boundary of the bland of Vypeen. I t was rumoured 
that Hyder would first launch his attack on Ayacottah. The 
Tra van core Raja sent some soldiers to Ayacottah, but they were 
strictly fallowing a defensive policy, Hydcr attacked the Chert- 
waye foct* and the Dutch resident informed Moens that he could 
qot hold the fort without immediate help from outside Mucus 
decided to send an expedition by sea for the relief of Chettwaye. 
But Hyder'a troops prevented the Dutch from landing. TTh* 
Dutch were compelled to surrender the furl on the 13th November 
and the garrison withdrew to Cranganoro. Ryder Ijad promised 
to allow the Dutch to withdraw safely to Cranganore, but con- 
trary to hts pledge Hydcrp general took the whole garrison a* 
prisoners. 

Hie fall Pi Chettwaye was a great below to the Dutch. The 
Eamorin decided to keep his forces at Crangauore and to launch 
a joint action with the help of Travancorc and Cochin for recover- 
big Ghfifcwayu. Mmm wrote to the ministers of Triivancore and 
Cochin about his plans and asked them whether they were pro* 
pared to joi n tn the opera lions. The ni in inters replied that they 
had no orders to take any offensive. They added xMat any sod* 
step should be taken after nurture consideration as their failure 
would mean the sufljlegation of the whole of Mafabar by Ryder. 
Hoeus believed that their offers and boosted readiness were 
nothing but big talk and decided to march against Ryder 
without waiting for their help At that tunc the Tra van core 
Raja informed Mow that he intended to pay a visit to discuss 
with him the steps to be taken and therefore he should dejay lus 
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attack for some more time. But later, the Raja informed Moetis 
that be could not pay the promised visit as he was engaged in 
same domestic affairs, However, itjwas the’Raja's wish that the 
Dutch should not bunch an offensive as lie feared that the defeat 
of the Dutdi would won Jcad to his own, 

Meanwhile the reply to Hyder s letters arrived from B&tavia 
(January Q. 1777)- It was forwarded to Hyder with some 
customary presents and also an apologetic letter from Mjens. On 
tile* 25th February' Hyder's connnandant and resident of the 
Chettwaye fort came to Moens., They told Moens that some of the 
Dutch soldiers who were taken prisoners had joined the services 
of Hyder and others had been set at liberty. They informed iiipt 
that Hyder was still a ns ions to enter into a. treaty of friendship 
with* the Company. Hyder "s letter to Moens disowned Sirdar 
Klum's proceedings and stated that his instruct!®os were only to 
enquire into the administratioEi of some of the Zarudin's terri¬ 
tories in Chettwaye. He said he had no ■ unfriendly feelings 
toward? the Dutch and trusted all matters of dispute would be 
rapidly atid amicably settled/' 

- I 

Mpens clearly understood that his troubles with Hyder 
would finally lead to the street boning of die English Company's 
power in India, The "English were no doubt interested in 
preventing Hyder Ali becoming toq powerful. But they were 
** laughing in their sleeves rr when they found tlif* disorders in 
Malabar and hi trying to fish in troubled waters/' 1 They were 
prepared to allow Hyder to capture Cochin and other forts from 
the Dutch as they were sure they could Capture Them from 
Hyder s hands before Jong. 1 Momt* Anticipated all these events. 
Left to himself P Moons would have joined with Hyder Ali 
in his attempt to subjugate Travancore. Day observes: 

11 Had this ambitious capable Dutch Governor of Cochin been at 
this period possessed of sufficient trcxjps at his own diapo^Ld, 
miLranitiled by Batavian orders, there can be little doubt, 
he would have joined the Mysorean*- Had he done so, Tib van- 
care must have fallen and the Cochin State would have become 
a desert Then who could have foretold wiiat course events on 
the western coast would have taken ? M 

i Ik amim m " VoTagef to Eaat ind^la P I 
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Moens got a convenient opportunity for launching his attack 
on Chcttwuye. The ZimiQrin's Naira in Calicut were carrying 
on a desultory warfare against Hyder V troops. The Natrs were 
joined by Hydros Kmty p a Mohomedan chieftain of Chavokkad, 
who had been appointed by Hyder as bis Governor there. Hyder 
had demanded from him exorbitant sum m annual tribute; 
and unable to satisfy the excessive demands ol Hyder, he joined 
sides with the rebellious Nairs. Hyder's troops were engaged in 
putting down the rebellion in Calicut and everything appeared 
favourable to the Dutch to attempt a recovery ol the Chatlwaye 
fort. 

The expedition was launched oa th$ Sth of January 177$. 
The Dutch stormed the Granganora Raja's palace which had a 
' garrison of 4m men. They pursued the enemy to Pit pone tty and 
from there to tfafappatUm. They reached Chettwaye on the inh 
evening, The fort was heavily bombarded* but Lite Nawazs 
forces held out valiantly. The siege Lasted for seven days* but 
finding their attempts useless, the Dutch retreated to Cranganare. 
But Hyder attacked the palace of the Cranganore Raja which the 
Dutch had seized and compelled them, to retire to the Crattganorc 
fort. 

The minister of the Travancore Raja pa id a visit to Moens 
who urged upon him the necessity of defending Cranganore, 
Moens " pointed out to him that on the preservation of Crartga- 
nore andAyacot tab depended his masters safety or min; that 
bi> master should meet part ol the expenditure for otherwise 
they could not maintain a large force; that without this his 
master would be exposed to the greatest danger of losing every- 
But Moens says that bis arguments Wert addressed to 

deaf ears. 

Hyder’s attentions were now turned to Mysore where he had 
to wage a war with the English and the Nawab of Afcot, The 
Travancort Raja had informed the English and Arcot Nawab 
about the aggressive policy of Hyder in Malabar* Moens made 
another attempt to win the Friendship of Hyder. Tie was pre¬ 
pared to sign an offensive and defensive alliance with Hyder; but 
the latter refused to listen to any of Moans' overtures. On his 
way north* Hyder plundered the Dutch store house at Porto Novo 
and made the Dutch Resided there a prisoner. 
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fn 17ft r Van Angclbeck berime the Governor of Cochin. 
Tfte Corbin Raja had allowed the Travancore Raja to strengthen 
the fortress at Faliiport as a measure of common defence. Van 
Angclberfc could not approve of the extension ol Travaneore 
influence an Cochin territories and wrote bitterly about this to 
the Cochin Raja. 1 2 He asked the Raja to put a stop to all 
measures of JorUh carious which he lea red would lead tu disastrous 
consequencesBut the Cochin Raja was not prepared to abide 
by the insEructions of the Dutch- 

In the Second Mysore VV.lt between Hyder and the English 
the Travancore Raja assisted the latter by sending a large army- 
Hyder Aii died in the course of the war (December 1732) and lie 
was succeeded by his son Tippu. Tippy a worthy son of his 
warlike father h continued the war. The English sent a strong 
army under Colonel Fullerton to Malabar, He was to be assisted 
by the Malabar Naira and the troops of the Travancore Raja^ 
The commandant of the English army at Calicut, \fajor 
Abjngton, informed the Travancore Raja that " the only safe way 
was to exert every means to shut the door against die enemy 
and it could not be effected while the passes oi Ginom were left 
* open and Palghatcheny remitted m their possession," The Raja 
accordingly sent a strong force to fight dde by side with the 
English who managed to scute the fortress at Palghat. At this 
tune the Zatnortz) of Calicut, who was spending his time as an 
e^dk, placed him sell iffider the protection of the English and 
invoked their help for recovering his tost possessions. The 
Zamorin was placed in charge of ftighat. but he was 50 dread¬ 
fully afraid of Tippy"s soldiers, that as soon as he heard al>out 
their advance, left the fort and escaped. The Bfiiish seized Tippy'* 
fotticss at C.iiLumove engaging liie Mysore soldiers in many 
pitched battles, Tjie war name to a close by the treaty of Manga¬ 
lore* which recognised Tippu s suzerainty aver the territories of 
Northern Malabar. The Raja of Travancore specially' - 

mentioned as an ally of the Enghdi and guaranteed protection. 


1 l>tTcn dated N-'V JO, J7fc2 and No**. 14, 17S2 

2 Tfesw af WanfiEore. JuUrcb II, 
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Tippu's ndra Lustration of the Malabar province was severe 
in Lis extremity , 1 The ancient system of Government was 
completely set aside atid wzts substituted by unrestrained auto¬ 
cracy. Tippu's fanatic attempt to convert the people of MaJabar 
to Islam made matters worse. Tippu wanted to improve the 
morals " ot the Malayslcc* who he believed, fl were more shiime- 
less in their immorality than the beasts of the field', Tippu 
wanted ** to honour them with Islam J " and scar led a regular policy 
of lordbiv conversion* His religions persecutions led to a large* 
senile rebellion in Malab&r. The movement was led by Ravi 
Varmio of die Zamoriir's house. Supported by the rebellious 
NairSj Ravi Vannau niiide himself master oi some territories and 
attempted to seize-CalLent. Tippu immediately sent Lully and 
Mir Asir Alt Khan to suppress the revolt- The Zamorin was 
driven out of Calicut. Large numbers of Hindus left Malabar and 
sought reiugi in Tra van core r The Travancore Raja afforded 
them protection and all the expenditure for their maintenance 
was borne by the State, The Zamorin aiso fled to Travancore 
and sought refuge theee- 

In April and May of iySS there was a sitting rumour that 
Tippu was marching against Cnmgfuidre with a huge army- But 
the Dutch seemed to have entered into an understanding with 
Tippu in that year*. 

I t>ay describes iho tiro *:lues of Tippu I hurt : ' Many of his victims were 
liijEuir Et-cn mother* with their children around iheir necks,, uth*r* were 
djnGjfod to death by cJephamf- No mode hE eaectfUnn wli too terrible, no 
lortnot too Urea#. W sataate Ill* fiepdssh ven^eance^ C-hirdien were plundered, 
and the raflfn of ill place of worth fp blown <*tf whilst Hindu &hd Christian 
wemen were cnrCnpeiled 10 accept Htfhojffltidaa husband** No Hindu was 
■flowed 10 wear 1 be look e J hiu r on ft is head The rack and- y iwaiian were 
u acd » initrumenrs of can version and [boa* obstinate iiu bel levera who 
to be conidnocd by ih^ penUauve ar*f unseals were pul to tinath" This, 
dfsacnplion of Tippu % *CEWftfj» is no doubt msadfleraled, Udt the coRsief 
nation be created in tfaiablr w*a by no mean* -m A 11 Tippu'a name coald 
unite 1 error in every pari of thr eouiatry Evin lo-day ha u rensemtiered W 
‘ Mysore Kaduv*". 

' 2 Day say* \j ~" $om* correspondence occurred between T?p|iti Suliau and 
the Dutch WLtbTCfera&O* io Ffyd^r a old wish of eotcriQg lhIo an gflen-dve and 
defensive alliance with I ham, Uui mam, r oJ the taliert appear EC be missing 
There ih one djUad September 17ii£ in which it ta stated that Tipmll envoys 
will shortly heat Cnm.gaqore la auLti the Dutch agatrcat Travanccre and the 
writer who 1a at CalictU rods by saying Umr will show if he ^ Tippu) really 
wiibsf to laust u of ia merely seiv inf his 0**0 tpiar«at» 
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lu 17&9 Tippu was planning for buying the Cochin fort from 
the Dutch. The Dutch had expressed a wish to sell their fortresses 
in Cochin P Cr&nganore and Ayacottah* Tippo had deputed 
die Cochin Raja to negotiate on his behalf r hut before anything 
conJd be finally settled the wa r with Tr&vaneore was precipitated. 

The conquest of Travancore was a long cherished ambition 
of the Mysoreans. Tippu was only waiting for an excuse to lead 
his armies against Travail core. When the Travancore Raja gave 
asylum to 1 he Brahman refugees o£ Malabar—about 30,000 fami¬ 
lies—Tippu was highly incensed and demanded their surrender. 
But the Travail core Raja politely replied that that would bo against 
the traditional principles of hospitality which his family had 
Observed,and as such lie could not oblige him. Tippu decided to 
take his vengeance on Travancorc even though he had promised 
to recognise the independence of Travancoit in the treaty of 
Mangalore. Tippu encouraged the? Zamoriu to put forward his 
dawns on Travancore and promised him all support. But the 
Zamorin did not tom in this scheme, Tippu then induced the 
Raja of Cochin to put forward his claims on Parur and Alangad 
which were the part of the Travanooru State, Tippu advised 
the Cochin Raja to meet the Travaocore Raja to see whether 
peace could be concluded between Travamiore and Tippu, The 
two Rajas met at Anna-nathi, north-east of Crangauore, The 
Travancore Raja said he could not do anything without consult¬ 
ing the Engtflh and Lhe Nawab of Arced,, 

Tippu sent his envoys to Travancore with valuable presents 
to the king. The Raja received Ttppu s envoys in the presence of 
Major Baurterman, the representative of the English Government 
at Trivandrum. Tippu wrote to the Raja in a coaxing way how 
an alliance with Mysc^e would be to the great advantage of 
Travail core, The Raja jioli^ly replied that he could not enter 
into any alliance without the pcmiisw of the English Company, 
Tippu was highly offended at this reply and made busy prepara¬ 
tions for bis invasion. The English Governor wrote to Tippu 
that an invasion of Travancore would be considered as a 
declaration of war against the English. He promised to send two 
or three battalions of the Company's troops to the help o* 
Travancore. At the some time he informed the Raja that he ‘ 
should always be on the defensive and never appear as the 
aggressor. 


In ry% Tippu inarched from Coimbatore with ga r ooo 
infantry, lifioO spearmen. 5,000 cavalry and 20 field guns, 
Tippu had already expressed hjs desire to buy the fortress of 
Craiigaiiore and AyacottnJi which the Dutch were prepared to sell. 
He opened negotiations with the Dutch at Pdghat about the 
purchase of these forts. The Travaueore Raja knew that the fall 
of Cranpnore and Ayacottah into the hands of Tippu would be 
highly dangerous to bis interests. Therefore, he started negotia¬ 
tions with the Dutch (or purchasing these forts for Travail core. 
He sent his minister Kesava Piilay to negotiate with the Dutch. 
The Dutch decided to sell their forts to Travancore as they 
thought that Travancore would be able to check Tipptt’s pi ogress 
to the south. The bargain was struck in July 1789. The Dutch 
possessions were sold lor three laJUis (il Rupees to be paid in 
several instalments*. 

Even though Cranganore and Ayacottaii were sold to Travail- 
core, the Dutch retained their right oyer the Christians in these 
places and also over certain build mgs and churches there. 
Special provisions were made in the agreement by which the 
"Lepers House J at Pat I i port 11 the Romish Church ' at Cranga- 
nore and Ayacottah, and "She Parson's house "at Palliport were 
to remain In ijic possession of the Dutch* Also 11 the Christians 
were to remain vassals of the Company and U\cy were not to he 
burdened with any new tax* * 4 

It need not look strange th&t the Dutch sold these Forts for 
three Lakhs of Rupees to Travancore. Ths* transaction was made 
after mature consideration by the authorities in Cochin and 
Batavia, From the very beginning the Malabar settlements have 
been a matter of considerable anxiety to the East India Company 
as the Income derived from the Malabar trade was never conimen- 
a unite with the expenses of Got’entmenL The Company'^ 
author itie-s in Batavia am I Holland wl re always regretting that 
they had staked so much of their interest m Mail ban Governor 
General Mossd in gieal disgust wrote to Goheuesse, (who 
maintained that Malabar was one ol the most important, posses t 
apasof the Company.) that he "would rather wish tliA the 
ocean had swallowed up the coast of Malabar a hundred years 
ago", As early as 1696 the Dutch authorities had decided to 
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Ireduce their fortifications in Cwhin h Cmnganore, Cana mi ore and 
Q niton. The Batavia Government had passed a resolution on the 
19th of August 1697 recommending to the Cochin Government 
the red u it ion of all their fortifications to the minimum level 
necessary for the interests ol tire Company, The sale of these 
fortress^ w.is always welcomed by die authorities as an advant¬ 
ageous and rtoce&sary step, 

The transactions concerning t lie Dutch forts were carried out 
in the presence 0! the English agent Fowney. When the Madras 
Governor heard about the transaction. Ill* disapproved of it under 
the wrong impression that these forts belonged to the Cochin 
Raja. He wrote to the Eaja of Travancore as follows ] :— 

“ 1 lament that you have taken the indiscreet step which 
may possibly involve you in much embarrassment if Tippu should 
be disposed to wrest from you these late acquisitions, I cannot 
approve of your having' entered into a treaty with the Dutch for 
the extension of territory without the consent of this Government , 
This very impolite conduct makes you liable to the forfeiture ot 
the Company's protection. *, ..,. I tJverdore think it necessary 

you should immediately give back to the Dutch the places you 
have thus indiscreetly "received from them mid thereby esta¬ 
blish your a flairs precisely upon their former footing. I again 
recommend to you the greatest caution in your conduct towards 
Tlppu.' k The Maharaja i m media tHy explained to the English 
authorities at Madras, Bombay and Calcutta the propriety of his 
conduct, He pointed out to them that the Dutch were the real 
owners of these forts and as such the transaction should be valid. 
He explained to them that Cochin had no right whatsoever over 
these forts and there lore the Governor's assumptions were not 
* right. He refuted the allegation that the transaction* were made 
without the knowledge of the English as it was arranged in the 
presence of PoWitey, the English agent, Further; Major Banncrman 
had piersonaJiy inspected these forts before the transaction was 
made. He also explained that Jus object in purchasing these 
territories was not mere extension of territories, but only the 
security of his dominions, 

Ttppu heard about the attitude taken by tho Madras 
Governor, he put forward his claims to the two forts on the ground 

1 LcU r dated 30 A'd%. 1789, 
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that they belonged to the Cochin Raja who was his tributary. 
Tippu sent one of his Sirdars to Tr.rtfancore with a letter to the 
Ra]a* He demanded that the Travancore troops should be with¬ 
drawn from Gtangonore. The Ruja was again asked to surrender 
die refugees from Malabar He should demolish that portion ol 
the Travancore Lines which o-ossed the Cochin territory, Tippu 
also hinted that if the Raja failed to comply with ids demands he 
eoul^ lead his forces against Tnivuncore. The Raja replied that 
with regard to the withdr.iw.il of troops from Cranganore, he 
would be guided by the Madras Governor. The Raja pleaded 
that he had not given asylum to any of the rebellious subjects of 
Tippu but only to those refugees who were his relations ami 
dependants. He regretted that Ids mural principles did not allow 
him to surrender them to the Sultan. About the demolition of 
the Travaneore Lines, the Raja said that they were in existence 
long before Cochin came under the protection of Mysore. 

The Raja's reply naturally infuriated Tippu* Tippu sent 
another letter to the Raja accusing him severely of hostile inten¬ 
tions against Mysore. He bitterly attacked the Raja f s conduct 
in giving protection to the rebellious Malabar chieftains and told 
the Raja that he should Immediately hand them over. He again 
accused the Raja for hk 11 highly improper kJ conduct m purcha¬ 
sing the Cratigaiiore and Ayacottah forts which wore in his terri¬ 
tories. The Raja thought it better to keep silent over Tippu/- 
accusations, but promptly kept the English Government informed 
of all developments, 

Tippu sent a letter to the Dutch in November ryUy address¬ 
ing them as - r merchants in the Cochin fort which was under his 
protection **. H* claimed the Dutch as vassals under him in 
Cochin and accused them for allowing the Travancore Raja to 
occupy Crangaxiore, He informed them that unless they drove 
out the TravsLficore troops from Cranganore, they could not enjoy 
his friendship or kindness. He sent his envoy, Abdul Kadir* to 
the Hutch Governor to explain to him Ids attitude in the a flair. 
The Dutch Governor replied that he valued Tippu's friendship 
greatly and that he was pleased to note that Tippu was favour¬ 
ably disposed to the Company, -Regarding the Cranganore fort 
he said that the transaction was already over and it won't be 
possible to retrace the steps. Still he w+ould try to best to 

deserve Tippa N s friendship. 
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The correspondence between Tippu md the Dutth Governor 
show* that Tippu treated the Dutch as no better than ordinary 
merchants and the latter were nut at all prepared to offend him 1 . 

In December 1739 Tippu commenced his march against 
Travancore. He established his camp six miles to the north of 
the main entrance of the Travapeore lines where he erected many 
batteries* Tippu marched with 14.000 infantry and pionwrs 
by a circuitous route guided by a native of the country towards 
the Travail core He succeeded in taking possession of a 
considerable extent of the ramparts while the Travancore troops 
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. retreated. Soon the Travancoreans made their stand in a small 
square enclosure and vigorously attacked the Mysore troops. 
Tippu brought reinforcements to put pressure on the Tmvancore 
forces. But in the course of this encounter the officer command¬ 
ing the Mysore army was killed and his whole army was thrown 
into confusion. The confusion became so great that the Sultan 
himself was thrown down into the crowd from his palanquin. He 
was only saved by (be exertions of some steady and active 
“ Chelas who raised him on their shoulders and enabled him to 
ascend the counter scrip, after having twice fallen back in the 
attempt 10 clamber up; the lameness which occasionally 
continued until his death was occasioned by the severe contusions 
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hs weired on this occasion 'V Tippo lost hi* state sword, signet 
ring and many other personat ornaments which were taken to 
Trfvajidmm by Dewan Kcsa vu Pi 3 lay as trophies of victory^ 

The Jravajiconr Raji> informed the English and the Nawab 
of Areot everything that had taken place. But the Madras 
Governor was very lukewarm in his support to Tru vane ore. He 
wrote to Tippu on the rst of January 1790 a&suring him that if 
his claims on Cranganorc and Ayacottah were to be found 
equitable, *' the Ilngtish would cau&e those forts to be returned to 
the Dutch and placed on the same footing on which they were 
previous to the late purchase of them by the Raja of Travancoro/ * 
’But lie also warned Tippu t hat any egression on Travanoure 
would be considered as a breach of friendly relation* between the 
Company and Mysore. “ It is out firm intention to do you 
justice oEi this occasion/' he wrote "and it is scarcely necessary 
for u^ to say that we are equally dt'tcnniacd to do justice to our 
own reputation and honour and if will t>e wise for you to wait the 
issue of a fair enquiry. If ypu are desirous ol settling the points 
in contest by the investigation of commissioners, we will appoint 
unc or more to meet such persons as may be appointed by you at 
any convenient place cm the borders of our respective countries 
aud you will then judge witether our intentions are fair," Tippu 
received this fetter soon after his dismal defeat at 
Travail core, But he wrote to the Governor an ante-dated letter 
pretending to have written it before he received the Governor's 
letter * 1 , In thus letter Tippu stated that his troops while searching 
the fugitives were attacked by the Travaneoft fortes; 3m£ as 
soon as Tippu heard about the war between the two troops he 
ordered his eofdters to return. He requested the Governor to 
advise die Raja to main lain friendly relations with him. 

The attitude of the Madras Governor was in no way helpful 
to Ira van core* But the Maharaja's appeal to the Governor 
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General h'td its desired effect. When the news of TippiA attack 
on Travancore reached Cornwallis, he sent an urgent despatch 1 to 
the .Madras Governor instructing him tc^onstder It as a decLi- 
ratfon of war against the Company. He accused the Madras 
Governor of +l a most criminal dlsu&ii icnco of the dear and 
explicit orders of the Government by not considering * themselves 
to be at war with Tippu from the moment they heard 
of hh attack on the Truvancore lines. ,J In his despatch 
to the Madras Government dated the 30th of March i/go 

Cornwallis stated *\,.**,. _ -**,.! sincerely lament the 

disgraceful sacrifice, which you have made by that delay of die 
honour of your country by tamely suffering, slit insolent and cruel 
enemy to overwhelm th* dominions of the Raja of Travancore- r 
which we were bound by the most sacred tins of friendship and 
good faith to defend". Cornwallis sent two battalions of sepoys 
and one company of artillery under the command of Colonel 
Hartley to assist the Travancore army, 

Tippu commenced his second attack on Travancare early irk 
March 1790. He was * deeply mortified and enraged 1 at the 
disastrous failure of his first attempt and he hud taken a vow 
that he would not rest until he hud rased to the ground the 
Travancore lines/ "that contemptible wall - ". He had been 
strengthening his army by getting down reinforcements from 
Scringapatam and Bangalore. Hostilities started with a skirmish 
between the Travancrore and Mysore soldiers outside die walls on 
the and of March, The Truvaocoru + army could not defend the 
fort in the face of the fierce artillery attacks of the Mysoreans. 
The English battalions did not give any help to the Truvancore 
soldiers on the ground thaUhey hud no instructions to join the war. 
Therefore they were compelled to re treat* Tippu then turned against 
the Dutch fort of Craoganorc. CrjmguiiOre was defended by the 
Travancore soldiers under the command of Captain Flpry* But 
finding resistance fruitless they abandoned the fort and retreated 
to Travajiaore. Tippu's army under the leadership of Lady 
turned against the Jon of Kuriappilli which was also abandoned 
by the Travaneorcaos. Tippu fulfilled his vow by demolishing 
the fortifications as soon as he captured these forts, Tippu him- 

+ 
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self took a pick-axe find inaugurated the destruction of that 
*' cofltemptibte wall 16 "* 

Cochin fell an easy prey to the aggression of Tippu* Tippu 
established his head quarters at Tridiur and carried on his work 
of devastation 11 desecrating the flindu places of worship as well 
as both the public and private schools inside which cows were 
slaughtered to pollute rhem. the bodies o! some at them being 
afterwards flung into the tanks, behind the bathing house of the 
Raja of Codiin. iP The Mysoreans seized the monastery at 
verapoly and plundered the religious establishments there. 1 2 The 
Cochin Raja, frightened at this course of events sent the women 
and children of his family to the Travancore Raja entrusting 
them to his hands, 

Tippu marched into the Travancore territories and enciunped 
on the northern side of the river Periyar, in Always. But his 
march to the south was prevented by the floods in Periyar 
consequent on the outbreak of the South West Monsoons. Tippu 
waited for the fiuo-J to subsidy but it only increased causing great 
inconvenience to Tippu and Jus soldiers. ,J Mis army had no 
dielter, no dry place lor parade; all their ammunitions, accoutre- 
meats, etc., got wet. Even the very necessaries of life were 
washed away by the impetuous current of the flooded river 1 "'. 
To add to his troubles Tippu heard about the advance of Lord 
Cornwallis against Seringapatam* Tippu thought It wise to 
collect all his forced and retreat so that he could save his own 
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Capital. In the course of his hasty retreat, his array suffered 
many heavy losses. Like Napoleon retreating from Moscow, 
Tippu had to leave Travancorc without realising his cherished 
dream. 

The war between the English and Tippu came to a close in 
February’ ijftjJ by the treaty of Seringa pa lam. Tippu was 
compelled to cede one half of his dominions to the. English. 
Among the districts he promised to cede he had included Alangad, 
Piroor and Kunnathunadu also which ready belonged to 
Tr,i van core. The i riv.uicore Dcwait Kesnm Ptlsai made a represen¬ 
tation to the English Government asserting the rights of Truvancorc 
over these districts. It was supported by Powncy, the English 
Resident at Trav&ocorc who explicitly con detuned the cession as 
altogether unwarrantable *\ Lord Cornwallis also realised that 
it would be an act of great injustice on the part of the Company 
to deprive the Raja of these districts. Two commissioners were 
deputed to enquire into the disputes about the ownership of these 
territories. Meanwhile, the Cochin Raja shu had put forward his 
claim on these taluqs. Bur, finally the Cochin Raja made a 
frank declaration acknowledging the legitimate claims of Travan- 
core and the territories were recognised by the English as part of 
the Tm van tore State. 

Alter the retreat of Tippu from Tmvuncore the Malabar 
princes and Chiefs* were restored to their original places. Dewan 
Kesava Piliai w.is deputed by the Travanooru" Raja- to execute 
this grave task. He entered into special treaties with these 
princes that they should each supply a fixed quota of grain to 
Travail core and the English, 

The Cochin Raja entered into a treaty with the English on 
the 6th January 1791. The Raja recognised the sovereignty of 
the English East India Company renouncing his atlogfence to 
Mysore. The Company undertook to restore to the Raj* the 
territorial seized by Tippu, but the Raja was to administer the.se 
provinces as the vassals of the English, flic Raja was to pay a 
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tribute of 70,000 Rupees in the first year, So ( ooo rupees in the 
Second year, 90,00o Rupees in the third year and mobo rupees 
in the fourth. He was to pay io> p pao rupees in all the subset 
quent years in equal quarterly instalments. The sixth clause 1 * 3 of 
the treaty dealt with the Raja's relations with the Dutch. The 
English expressed their wish not to disturb the amicable relations 
of the Rap with the notch East India Company and expressly 
stated that their sovereignty was to be recognised only on those 
territories with which the Dutch had no concern. Before con¬ 
cluding the transactions with the Raja the English had requested 
the Dutch Council at Cochin to let them know the existing 
engagements between Cochin and the Dutch so that they could 
■ J avoid doing anything which might subsequently interfere with 
the good understanding that existed between the two 
Companies' 1 , The English deputed Fowney to ascertain 
die details- of the engagements 01 the Dutch in Cochin 1 
but the Dutch Governor does not seem to have submitted 
the necessary particulars. However the English expressed 
their wish to maintain friendly relations * with Dutch in 
Cochin. The Dutch Governor in Cochin was very anxious 
to prevent Line extension ,ol English influence in Malabar: 
but us circum* Lances did not allow the Dutch to take up a strong 
attitude against the English, he had to wink Itis eyes at these new 
developments. The Dutch realised perfectly well that 4f if the 
! English were allowed to insert their little finger into the affairs of 
these regions, tliey would not rest until they hud managed to 
thrust in the whole arm* The English had already thrust in 
their arm and it was only a question of time for lhem to thrust 
out the Dutch from Malabar, Ang]check gives many glaring 
instances of the interference ol the English in the affairs of Cochin, 
The Raja of Cochin was asked to submit all the documents 
dealing with the fa-eaties he had entered into with Travanodre 
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and die Dutch, The Raja replied that he had no objection to 
produce them if he could get the Dutch Governor's consent. 
The Raja produced all the documents in a locked boa: and told 
the English agent that he could get the key from the Dutch 
Governor. The English agent Duncan approached the Dutch 
Governor and said in a very iron sc way t " Well* sir, the Raja 
places much confidence in your great kindness, but it occurs to 
me that he bi this instance misuses it. by forcing upon yon the 
trouble of unlocking a box ' \ The Du tch had to suffer many 
such insults. They were perfectly conscious of the rapid decline 
of their power in MnLabar, 

CHAPTER IX 

THE UESTRCCnON OF PUTCU FQWER 12* MALABAR 

HE Mysorean invasion brought about radical changes in die 



k political system of Malabar, The most important of ad 
was the transfer of sovereignty from die hands of the Dutch to 
the English, We have seen how the English managed to thrust 
* their little linger * in Cochin which was the headquarters of the 
Dutch in Mflfflhaiy The Dutch lost practically all their influence 
in northern Malabar as the princes and chiefs there including the 
Zamorin had entered into new alliances with Travancore and the 
English, The northern princes dearly sow how helpless die 
Butch themselves were in Malabar and naturally sought the 
protection of the stronger powers- Trovancore also understood 
the value of a friendly alliance with the English and a treaty of 
perpetual friendship was signed on the 17th November 1793. 
The treaty stated # * if any power or States nearer or remote, by 
sea or land shall, without aggression on the part of the Raja of 
of Ti-avancore, attempt or begin hostility -md war upon the 
country of the said Raja or of his successors under such 
circumstances the expulsion of and the protect ton of the country 
against such enemies rest with the Company's Government,'* 
The sixth da|jsc of the treaty stated 1,1 The reigning Raja of 
Travmcore for the time bdng shall not keep in Hs service in 
any civil or military capacity nor allow to remain within his 
dominions as merchants or under any other plea or pretext the 
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subjects or citizens of any nation being id war with Great Britain 
or with the East India Company nor under auy ctrcuimtejices of 
peace or war allow any European nut ton to obtain settlements 
within the same nor enter into any new engagements with any 
European or Indian States without the previous concurrence of 
the British Government in India.’ 1 ' This ■ treaty clearly meant 
the establishment of the English Sovereignty in Travancor© and 
the destruction of the - Dutch influence there. 

The Dutch were following an entirely selfish policy in 
Malabar at that - time. Their n&in policy was to keep friends 
with the most powerful state or prince and they did not care at 
all for previous, treaty obligation or undertakings. It was this 
policy that alienated the support of all the princes of Malabar. 
When the power of Marthanda Varma was in the ascendancy, the 
Dutch sought his friendship and betrayed the interests of other 
Malabar States. When Tippu's power was dominant,, they tried 
to cultivate his friendship fly a meek policy of submission. But 
when they blind Trppu thwarting all their overtures for friend¬ 
ship they turned to the English for help. The English were 
their greatest rivals in Malabar, still the exigencies of the 
situation compelled them to seek their help. The Dutch 

wrote to the Bengal Govepmmt saying that they were 
prepared to join sides with the English against Ttppu, But 
the English did not lake serious notice of this offer of help. 
The Dutch volunteered to give help' to the Travaocore Raja 4 
the ally of the English and sent two commissioners Cellarius 
and Evcrydyck to the Raja's court. In August 1792. the 
Dutch Governor sought the assist a act of the English again. 
Colons Hartley who commanded the English army at Cheltwaye 
informed the Dutch Governor Anglcheck that he would send help 
if the Dutch would bear* all the espouses. Anglebeck replied 
that lie only required two regimenus—one of Europeans and 
another of native sepoys—to protect the coasts and he was 
prepared to share half the expenses in that connection. He 
pointed out to the English that even though these Soldiers were 
required for the protection of Cochin, their presence would be 
helpful to the English also and as such it was but proper that the 
English should bear part of the expenses. Colonel Hartley 
replied that the troops had been already sent and the Dutch 
should bear the whole expense. Anglebeck gave no reply to this 


an cl evaded the question of meeting the expenses. He even 
instructed has successor in Cochin to evade the quest ton of 
bearing the expenses by following the tactics he had tallowed, 
vis,, writing to the English frequently without committing lo am y 
decision. 

The relations between Cochin and the Dutch were by no 
means cordial. The chief cause of dissension at this time was 
the claim of the Dutch over the Christians especially the Roman 
Catholics in Cochin, The Roman Catholics were carrying On a 
large scale policy of conversion among the 11 heathen vagabonds 
who had consented to this course to escape the punishments 
which then crimes deserved p \ When they became Christians 
they claimed immunity from punishment and thus the Raja 
realised the grave error of recognising the Company's authorities 
over all Christians* The Raja examined the original text of the 
treaty 1 between Cochin kind the Dutch and understood that there 
was a serious mistake in the Dutch version of the treaty. 
The treaty had recognised the rights of the Dutch over the 
1 Mundukars 1 or the Roman Catholics. But the Dutch version 
qf the treaty contained in it a danse interpreting " Mundukars *' 
to mean all the Christians. The Raja held that that interpretation 
was wrong and it was not contained in the Malay ahum text of the 
treaty. The Raja was supported by Mr. Powney in this claim, 
but Anglebeck refused tq Weld. Finally the question was settled 
in favour of the Dutch through the mediation of Mr, Powney + 

Another cause of dispute between the Dutch and the Raja 
was abbot the-Slaughter of cow* by the Christians in Cochin. 
The Raja wanted to prevent the slaughter of tows in his terri¬ 
tories acid wrote to Governor Anglebeck how the Christians were 
violating bis orders. Anglebeck prinniied to give suitable punish¬ 
ments to the offenders, 

Tile dispute between Cochin and the Dutch over the question 
of the Konkanies was a long standing one. The Koukanies had a 
sacred idol at Thirumab Devaswom. The Raja demanded from 
the Devaswom a substantial contribution for the celebration of 
the festival at Tfiripoonitburai. When the Konkanies refused 
to comply with the Raja's demands, the Raja ordered them to be 
punished. Captain Pannikkar and two soldiers seized Deva- , 
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resckinf a chief of ihe Devasthuiom and beheaded him. The 
Raja’s soldiers plundered the Konkaoks' possessions and seized 
ujI the treasuries ot lJut Devaswom. The temple priests man aged 
tp send their sacred idol to the Dutch fort to be kept in their 
custody. The Dutch were infuriated at the conduct of the 
Cochin soldiers against the Kouk.inies who were in their protec- 
lion and demanded an explanation from the R ij n The Raj* 
boldly replied that all the Hindus in Ids territory were tinder his 
authority and the Dutch should mind their own business and not 
interfere in the affairs of his Administration. In October 1791, 
the Dutch marched against the Cochin Raja's palace at Mattait- 
cherry. There was a skirmish between the Raja s troops and the 
Company's soldiers, The Raja was planning to attack the Dutch 
fort at Cochin.- But the English agent Powney interfered and 
brought about a reconciliation, avoiding an open conflict. 

Van Anglcbeck was sticcei-dod by Van Spall as Governor of 
Cocliin in i >>4 He was the last Dutch Governor of Cochin 
The power of the Dutch in the east was steadily declining while 
their home country itself was subjected'to foreign invasion. On 
January 6tit the French Repuhcau army invaded Holland and 
die SUdt holder lied to England. The English and the Dutch 
were allies in Europe fighting against the common (os the French 
Republican Government, When Holland was invaded by the 
French, the English took measures to prevent the Dutch settle¬ 
ments from tailing into the hands of tltc French. On February 7 
1795 die following proclamation was issued by Lhe Dutch 
authorities to ail their Governors andtomipanilaiits in Oversea 
possession* :-^" \Ve have ti,ought it'necessary to write to you 
that His Britannic Majesty’s troops shall be admitted and tjk- 
jjchssession of the forts in our colonies, and that they are to be * 
considered as the troops of a kingdom in friendship! and :»lil a n ff 
tkeir Mightinesses, in case the coionic? should be summoned 
by the French But the danger to the Dutch in Malahar was 
not Irom the F’rettch, hut from the English. The Dutch Governor 
was making busy preparations in Cochin anticipating an invasion 
t)J English. The English also mad* no secret of their 
intention? They worried the Cochin Raja that he should ip no 

way awist the Dutch, but on the tout ray «houM prevent their 
domination in Ids territories. The Raja, being a tributary of the 
English, promised to do us directed. 
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Major Petrie marched front Calicut to Cochin with two 
battalions of European soldiers and one battalion of native 
infantry. He bad been given instructions to secure a peaceful 
entrance into the Dutch settlements. If the Dutch would allow 
this the Governor and Council were not to be molested and aP 
private property and die rights of individuals were to be left 
unaltered. The ostensible object of the English was to prevent 
the fort from falling into the hands of the French, But if the 
Dutch refused admission to the fort, Petrie was authorised to 
m-ike A forcible entry. Governor Van Spall was not prepared to 
surrender She fort to the English and he was malting preparations 
to defend the siege, Mr, Stevens the English agent went over to 
the Cochin fort to bringmboiit an understanding between Major 
Petrie and Van Sped I. A conference WM held on the night of 
September fith, 1795 when Van Spall agreed to surrender the fort 
without resistance. But he wanted to obtain the consent of 
his council before executing his promise. The English suspected 
f that Van Spall was only trying to evade the Issue and therefore 
decided to seize the fort by force. A new umf was sent from 
TeUiduffry to assist Major Petrie Petrie Commenced operation* 
on the night of October t<* Van Spall revised that resistance 
was of no avail and revived the negotiations for peace. On the 
aoth October 1795 the Dutch surrendered the fort to the English 
Van Spall's proposals for peace were not entirely accepted by the 
English, The Duti-h Governor suggested that nil officer* mid 
do|tlier< who were in Cochin should be transported either to 
Batavia or Ceylon at the expense of the English Government. 
But this request was not granted, Petrie reserved the right 
to dispose of the Dutch garrison :is he pleased- Van Spall 
proposed that tile funds belonging to the Orphan College and 
pojr house should not be confiscated He also proposed that the 
fortifications, Government house and other public buildings 
belonging to the Company should be left os they were and not 
demolished* But the English replied that these matter* would be 
decided at their discretion. - 

The Dutch flag ceased to fly over Mahbstr from October 19th 
ijq^ Wtnu the Dutch seized from the Portuguese, they surrendered 
to the English, We have already examined how the English 
managed to oust die Dutch from Travail core by the treaty they 
signed with the Raja. We have also referred to the establishment 
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of English influence in North Malabar, When the exiled chieftains 
of North Malabar and the Zamorin pi Calicut returned to their 
respective conn tries, they understood that the Dutch no longer 
held any pretence of suzerainty in Malabar* 1 * * * 5 The Zamorin realised 
that he owed hid position entirely to the English and Travancore 
and that die former were destined to be his masters# Lord 
Cornwallis sent General Abercromby, die Governor of Bombay, to 
settle the affairs in Malabar. Abercromby sent two commissioners 
to enter into agreements with the Malabar chieftains __ on 
behalf of the English. The commissioners allowed Use chief¬ 
tains of Qiirukkal, Kottayam and Kadathanad to be in charge 
of their own territories* but signed special agreements with 
diem which recognised the rights and privileges of the English. 
The Zamorin of Calicut, the must prominent of the Rajas in 
northern Malabar, had enthroned himself Hl without the cuncur- 
rcnee or assent of any officer of die Company's Government. 1 ' 
The Zamorin hud assumed authority claiming all his ancient 
rights and privileges. But the English entered into a treaty 
with the Zamorin on August id, 1792 which practically placed 
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Calicut at the disposal of the English Company. The Zamorin 
was to administer bU territories as a lea,*ie holder of Lhr English 
Even in the matter of appointment of his minister!, the Zamorin 
was to obtain the previous consent of S he English- In 1795 the 
English signer I n new treaty with the Zniuorin. which further 
place l! the Zamorin dt the mercy of the English. In 179S the 
Zamorin practically relinquished his sovereign rights : in July ihoy 
his territories were transferred to the Madras Presidency. 


CHAPTER X 

Thl Dutch anl> thiir Eujuu-eax Rivals tv Mauuar. 


rHE Dutch settlement in Malabar was only one among the 
1 many they had in the Ease They had established their head¬ 
quarters in the Malaya Archipelago and strengthened their posi¬ 
tion in Ceylon before they had ventured on an attack on Malabar, 
Bui their European rivals in the East had concentrated their 
attention mainly on their settlements in India, To the Dutch, 
the loss of tberr Indian settlements did not mean the loss of their 
Empire in the East. They continued their suzerain authority in 
other parts of the Oriental World. But, that was not the case 
with the Portuguese, When the Portuguese were driven out of 
Malabar, they were driven out of India. And when they lost 
their possessions in ftulia, they held no more in the East. The 
two important European rivals for the Dutch in the East were 
the Portuguese and the English, The Dutch gained the mastery 
of Malabar by seizing it from the Portuguese ; they lost it when 
the English seized it from their hands. Even though the French 
had political designs over Malabar, they could dot achieve their 
objects as their ingenious plans came io no good. 

When Hoi bud liberated herself from the shackles of Spain, 
the decline of the Portuguese power in the East commenced. 
The Dutch, flushed with a new enthusiasm and consciousness of 
their independence turned their attention towards the East, 
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determined to oust the Portuguese from their territories. 
The Portuguese—the pioneers of European colonisation of the 
East—had been enjoying a position of undisputed sovereignty in 
India for a period of one hundred years. The profligate wealth 
the Portuguese had amassed in India and the great ease with 
which they could carry on their administration had fostered 
degeneracy, 41 The Portuguese policy of conquest, conversion 
and commerce had its halcyon days. Now. elements of deteriora¬ 
tion and decay had licgun to cat into the vitals of the Portuguese 
Empire in the East, The sudden acquisition of illgoUen wealth 
and easy subjugation of vast tracts had turned the heads of the 
proud Portuguese officials. The race of heroes such as ALbuquer* 
ques and Pachecos had given place to a base set of captains and 
administrators whose only thought was money/' 1 But as Hunter* 
observes if the system produced bitter fruits in Asia, it had its 
roots in Portugal itself. The Portuguese Empire was hhmanaged 
both at home and abroad. This was the condition of the 
Portuguese power in the East when it was challenged by its 
powerful rival Holland. The Portuguese " who aimed at an 
Empire in India both sprit ual and temper ah at wholesale oanrer- 
son effected by conviction, bribery and fraud or violence, who 
considered no expenditure too large to effect their object, whose 
He]Move had alienated all friends, and injustice created many 
monies. were now on the eve of resigning their authority to 
others. Another power was now to become predominant in the 
East, another race was io try their hand at supremacy and 
another religion to be introduced 1 ." 

When the Portuguese saw the appearance of a powerful rival 
in their undisputed domains, they knew that they should strengthen 
themselves for self-frotection- In the early years they seem to 
have been confident of keeping their own position. The Portu¬ 
guese Viceroy wrote to his king in 1635 that he would easily get 
the better of the Dutch as ,B th| Dutch were every where cordially 
hated and only s ucceeded in carrying on trade by means of the 
forces at thrir disposal." But the Dutch were more Confident of 
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securing the supremacy in India. Dee Weert had very early 
dearly foreseen that when the Portuguese were turned out of 
Cochill they would be out of India, As early as 1658 Van Goens 
was malting busy preparations lor ousting the Portuguese from 
Malabar. He wrote to the Governor General for re-in forcemeats 
and assured him of easy i-jctory over the Portuguese. "We could 
make an attempt on Cochin where the Portuguese could collect 
their strongest naval forces," wrote Goens, ■■ ami if we are so 
lucky as to defeat them, the whole coast of Malabar and the 
[tepjic-r trade will be ours." When the Portuguese realised their 
dangerous position, they wrote to the king of Portugal for further 
reinforcements. They dearly acquainted the king ru the real 
stale of affairs in India and Informed him that unless they were 
properly assisted, the whole of their possessions would be lost. 1 
'■ We earnestly implore Your Majesty," the Portguese Governors 
wrote, “ to send us by nest year adequate reinforcements, other¬ 
wise, we shall not be able to resist the enemy at all." But the 
reinforcements which the Portuguese received were not of much 
avail In their attempts to maintain their possessions in Malabar, 
We have seen how the Portuguese: were compelled to surrender 
the ■< town of Cochin with all its jurisdictions, income and lands 
with all documents and papers referring to the same and what- 
evcrctse that may be there held in the name of the king of 
Portugal*.’ 1 The Dutch allowed all unmarried true born 
Portuguese to be sent back to Europe. The married Portuguese 
and Mestizoes were to br sent to Goa, After the surrender of the 
Cochin fort .the Portuguese did not make any serious attempt 
to assert their power in Malabar. The Dutch were left almost 
undisputed masters of the territories they had acquired by con¬ 
quest. 

The Dutch, however, seem to have been carefully watching 
the plans of the Portuguese. They knew iki t if they were to quit 
Cochin, the 1 urtugiicse would endeavour to obtain possession of 
it. V lwhft* says in this connection, "They already affect to 
have claims ujkui it, and say arrogantly enough tlwt the 
' Com P ajl v ore keeping it for thiir king.*' Morns also in his 
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memoirs says that there were various rumours regarding the 
preparations the Portuguese were making for re-instating them¬ 
selves in India, The Portuguese were really making some 
preparations by strengthening their army in Goa, But whether 
it was for an attempt to regain their lost po.si^^stoos or Only fur 
defensive purposes, is not certain, 1 

The Danes were comparatively insignificant rivals for the 
Dutch in Malabar. The Danes had some trade settlements in 
the M&lahar Coast, but their interests in Malabar wet® purely 
commercial, Sometimes they supplied the local Rajas with arms 
in return for which they received pepper as is evident from the 
following letter by an English chief at Aojengo (57571 :■— 
'As the Dutch on one side supplied him iTravanrorej with arms, 
etc.., and the Danes and other Europeans at times did the same 
at Coletchy (Kobehe!) for which they got pepper, he withheld 
pepper from us under the pretence that we showed ourselves less 
friendly to him than Withers 1 The Danes had only two factories 
In Malabar—one at Edava and another at ColacheL Hamilton 
describes the Dane settlement at Edava as follows :—■■ The Danes 
have a small factory here standing on the sea side, ft is a 
l bitched house of a very mean aspect and their trade answers 
every' way to the figure their factory makes Their Kolachel 
factory also was nothing more than a small store house. £tili 
the Dutch were complaining about the "jealousy p of the Danes 
at Calicut who were furnishing the Zamorin, the eaiemy of tin* 
Dutch, with arms and ammunition. 
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The greatest of European rivals for the Dutch in Malabar, 
as we have seen, were the English. The main reason for the 
rivalry between the Dutch and the Eng fish was of course the 
ambition of both to secure the monopoly Of eastern trade. The 
large profits made by the Dutch had excited the jealousy of the 
English and induced them to try a hand for i he monopoly of 
trade, Visscher 1 writes 11 The trade of the East India Comp any, 
so famous throughout the world, one of the main stays ol our 
country, nud the resource of thousands of poor creatures who 
make their livelihood by the employment it a herds them, has 
been greatly undermined by the English,,At Cochin we see 
at least thirty English vessels, largo and small, in the course ot 
the year which perform the transit between the neighbouring 
regions and put in here chiefly for the sake of provisions 
Visscher also observes that the English trade at that time was 
not so vigorous as the Dutch. The Dutch Company had the 
complete support of the home Government, while the Engl Eli 
East India Company was a purely private concern. M The English 
Company was the weakling child of the old age of Elizabeth 
and of the shifty policy of King James '% observes Hunter, 
'‘while, the Dutch Company was the strong outgrowth of the life 
and death struggle of a new nation with its new Spanish 
oppressors." The patronage of the Netherlands Government 
strengthened the Company** position in India and the Dutch 
were able to maintain their supremacy unchallenged throughout 
the 17th century. But soon, the “ weakling child ,|r of England 
grew up into a sturdy youth and the position of the Dutch was 
seriously endangered. Even though England and Holland were 
at peace with one another in Europe, their Companies ia the East 
were making use of every opportunity to ruin each other's 
prospects. Both Companies restarted to all methods—fair or 
loul—to achieve their objects in the East. 

The Compar.1 uve position qf the two companies in India 
in the IStb century may be understood from the following facts 
gathered from an cuticle in the Madras Mail dated, iftti February 
Egos An illustration of the relative position of the two rivals 
at the beginning of the iSth century is afforded by a few 
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unpublished manuscripts in the British museum that possesses 
seine claim on the attention of your readers,*It appears 
tha t un the 23rd November 1709. two Dutch ships* one of 30 guns 
and the other of zo and the Dutch brigantine arrived off Calicut 
and anchored opposite the British factory there. On the 24th 
they approached nearer the shore, dropped anchor and promptly 
fired about 300 shots at the town, bet did no damage beyond 
killing ' one Muekwa ' hoy and one goldsmith's hoy and 
wounding a moor woman. The Dutch Commodore npiv called 
upon the master?, of three native vessels in the roads and the 
Portuguese master of m British Ketch to proceed on board hLs 
ship- The master of the British Ketch obeyed the order and 
was then directed to land and warn the British factory to take 
care of themselves, for the Dutch were resolved to burn, 
sink and destroy .ill they eouid and that if the factory 
wanted goods, they might go with the- ship? to Cochin ( but 
the Dutch could suffer none to be .shipped at Calicut* Tho 
factory sent an English representative to the Dutch Commodore 
to state that no notice could be taken of his verbal message and 
to desire that if lie had anything to say he would communicate 
it in writing and in English too as they wae unacquainted with 
Dutch. But the Commodore replied that he was unacquainted 
with English, so he again sent a verbal message and warned the 
factory to be careful to r ’ jxjwdcr and balls had no eye PP * ,. -The 
Dutch sailed away from Calicut to Chilton where they 
encountered no opposition as the Zamurin had been unable to 
jaJsc a force to protect the place. They landed, raised palisade 
and laid the foundations of .* loH on a spot of ground for merely 
granted to the English E,irU India Company* They pulled down 
the house wherein the Company had been wont to store its 
purchases of pepper after sifting if of all that was in it, while 
they threatened the servants of the company whom they' found 
there, that if they did not leave immediately they would be put 
hi irons .uid shipped off as prisoners to Batavia. Then the 
Dutch returned to their ships and set tail fur Anjengo where the 
lvngihh company h.id another factory,***Tbe Bombay Govern¬ 
ment found it difficult to believe that, durtng the maintenance of 
a strict alliance between. England and the Netherlands the Dutch 
would venture to publicly aid the ‘ King of AJIcng in his designs 
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on the English Victories at Anjengo 'although by underhand 
dealings they have created a difference winch they strove to 
torment into .in open rupture, 114 

l*he following account given by Mr, Grose who had an 
extensive travel in the Malabar coasts, give an idea about the 
rivalry of the Dutch and the English in the 18th century, " As 
mere traders, the English would never have got the footing they 
had. if they had not added to that character the profession of 
arms both at hind and sea,, ..The Dutch especially insult ns in 
their insinuations to the country Governments of our inferiority 
in that wc are not possessed of a head place of arms, such as 
Batavia is to them, from whence our operations might be more 
timely and more effectually applied to any exigence than as 
there now exists a necessity lor waiting for orders and aids from 
Europe. They do not consider or at least do not add a candid 
confession of the treacherous and cruel supplant meet of us in a 
time qF lull peace in the Spice Islands which are the mines, from 
whence they draw the means of supporting the extraordinary 
charges ot that their boasted capital place in India, a compelb 
tion with which our trade, circumstanced as it has been since 
that fatal epoch could never well afford.... One of the reasons 
that the Dutch East India Compel ny flourishes and is become 
more rich and powerful than all the others is. its being absolute 
and invested with a kind of sovereignty and dominion more 
especially over the many ports, provinces and colonies it 
possesses in those parts. For it appoints magistrates, admirals, 
generals and governors, sends and receives embassies from kings 
and sovereign prince* ; makes peace and war at pleasure ] and by 
its own authority administers justice to all The power of the 
Dutch by r<-a and land is very great in the East Indies, where by 
force, adress and alliance they raised themselves and still support 
a great superiority in spite of the English Portuguese and other 
Europeans that have some trade there; but so inconsiderable are 
those that all of them together do not enjoy what the Hollanders 
enjoy. The Hollanders gave law to the very English, in 1662* 
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obliging them to a peace very advantageous |p Holland and thdr 
East India Company in particular after a bloody and expansive 
war that arose from Jealousy and the rivakhip in commerce / 11 

Even though the Dutch and the English did not openly 
come to a conflict in the early stages, there was a bitter competi¬ 
tion between the two for the establishment of trade and political 
prerogatives. The Dutch suspected the English to be intriguing 
with their enemies and inciting the local fhief tains to rebellions. 
Vissdier speaks of Mr. Adams the head of die English in Malabar 
as an " enemy J> of the Dutch Company, fi Being an enemy 
to our companyVisscher 1 writes, ir he incited the Zamorin 
to the late war,, himself lendmg in i»rder to promote it 100,000 
rii dollars with which that prince defrayed the expense of the 
war. We have no reason to doubt this 5tory, since he even sent 
English Officers to assist the Zamorin to defend fort Papon etty 
against our arms. Nay. more, when Chet t way c was conquered 
, by the Zamorin and our people expelled the Engltsh immediately 
erected a factory there in order to secure the pepper trade 11 
Vis seller concludes from all these that the Dutch 11 have but 
little good to expect from the English F, + ” The English cannot 

but look with envious eyes upon the great influence our company 
possesses in India and the confidence they inspire among the 
nations with whom they trade. It would be better if our neigh' 
hours would examine more closely into their own behaviour and 
see whether their arrogance is not the cause of the mistrust and 
dislike with which they are regarded Viskher's allegations 
against Mr. Adams arc further substantiated by the accounts of 
Hamilton and others. Hamilton dearly asserts that pari of the 
money spent by the Zdjuoriu in his war with the Dutch was 
borrowed from the English TheTdlichcrry records *iso prove 
that loans were given by Sir, Adams to the Zantorin* the 
Pu strut thur Rap and the Kokthiri prince. 

Even though thc jDutL-h and their European rivals were 
,r intnguing against one another, with native princes, supplying 
one another 1 * enemas and harbouring one another's deserters *\ 
there was general peace between them. The Dutch at Cochin 
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were %ery polite and courteous in their relations with their 
European rivals. Foreign ships could visit their port at Codim 
and they used to receive fpfeigners in their fort with great 
courtesy. Galletti m this connection makes reference to one 
James Forbes a servant of the English East India Company who 
wrote ill his Oriental Memoirs that during his visits to Cochin 
on Jii& company's business he always received the kindest atten¬ 
tion from the Governor and the principal inhabitants. The 
English and the Dutch seem to have joined in a combined 
expedition against the pirates in 1750* When the English at 
Tdlichcrry ware attacked by Hyder Ah, the Dutch Governor 
wrote courteous letters to the English and even complied with 
their requisilions for supplies. This may be because of the fact 
that Hyder was the common enemy of both the English and tho 
Dutch. Later when Tippu invaded tilt Travancore lines and 
threatened an invasion of the Cochin Fori, we find the Dutch 
applying to the English for help. The Dutch proposed a joint 
action again* t the MysOrtftns. But, the English gave only an 
evasive reply to the overtures ot the Dutch. Before the hriaj 
expukuon of the Dutch from Cochin, the English had gained a 
depot them Gallctti quotes a letter from €ol t Hartley which 
states H having a greater quantity of stores and ammunition 
than Is immediately wanted to the held, I have made a depot 
at Cochin, ripe Governor Mynheer Angtebeck readily offering 
every assistance* ' 1 

The Dutch and the English in Malabar blamed each other 
for m isgovern men [ and tyranny. Visscher's letters contain 
descriptive details of the high handed policy ol the English in 
Malabar especialJy in Anjentro^ud AttingaJ. Visscher also tries 
to bring out details about the oppressive administration ol 
TeXlichcrry and other parts by the English. The English also 
were laying special cmphasL on the unpopularity of the Dutch 
in the west coast We hud the Governor of Fort Marlborough 
writing to the Governor of Port St, George that the Dutch 
Government wa& everywhere abhorred by the country people and 
that the appearaiice of ships alone at some settlements would 
occasion a revolt* The fact is that the Malabir people liked 
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neither the English nor the Dutch even though both claimed the 
support of the people. 

The Dutch had very little to do with the French in India- 
The settlements of the French in India were too weak tb be 
counted as rival? for the Dutch, Their factory as Dr. Fryer says 
was belter stored with monsicurs than with cash. The French 
had established a temporary settlement at Tellicherry before the 
English had established theirs. But their business in Tellicherry 
was very insignificant. Occasionally we find the Dutch 
Governor* complaining of the supplies of arms given by the | 
French to the native chieftains. But the French attempted* to 
contest for supremacy in Malabar only after the Dutch had left it. 


CHAPTER XL 

Political and Social Conditions of Malabar m the 
Dutch Period. 


WISSCHER'S letters contain interesting detail* about the 
political and social conditions of Malabar in the iSth 


century. Even though most of his observations are comet he 
showed a tendency to stress those facts which he thought would 
provide interesting reading to his countrymen in Holland, In 
this respect his accounts suffer from the usual defects a* are 
characteristic of the records of all foreign writers. 


Malabar has never been a single political unit, if we ignore 
the traditional account of Cheraman Pcrtmtal's sovereignty. 
Foreign travellers in Malabar in the qth century note that the 
country’ was divided among twelve kings, fbn Batata observes 
11 In this country of Malabar are twelve kings, the greatest of 
whom has 50,000 troops at hi* command- iF The reference here 
to the greatest of the Malabar kings is probably the Zamorin. 
When the Portuguese visited Malabar, they found the country 
divided among a multiplicity of princes and chiei tains. Guile- 
ness* in his memoirs mentions about more than forty five 
chieftains in Malabar, Bleeps notes that the chief princes of 
Malabar were the Zamorin ot CaJicuL the Rajas of Cochin and 
Travancore and the Kola thirl He also makes mention of the 
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large number of local rhici tains ind nobles In Malabar who 
enjoyed a partial degree of sovereign authority. But these 
chieftains were subordinate to the four principal Swafoopams of 
Ncdtyirippu (CaJItut), Perimbatuppu (Cochin J* Thrippappil 
(Travsncore) and Kbiathunadu (Kolathiri), 

We have seen how the=e different princes were in frequent 
wars with one another. The accounts of Fra. Bartosiicsnioo 
relating to the political situation in Malabar are worth quoting, 
r ' The princes who were not unanimous among themselves 
f attacked each other's territories: carried away tlmir subjects 
ns ca p trim excited the chief men against one another, deprived 
several families of their property and as they were too weak to 
subdue an opulent and high spirited people gave to some private 
individuals full freedom to revenge the injuries which they had 
suffered In some respects the political condition of Malabar 
in the beginning of the iSth century bears resemblance to that 
of Italy before it was united under the house of Savoy* But 
Malabar had no Cavoiir with Jolty schemes of pcliti&ul unifi¬ 
cation or no Garibaldi with a daring real of sdfless patriotism. 
The military' activities of Marthanda Varmn were the outcome 
o[ mn , inordinate personal ambition. He was never inspired 
by any sentiment of national unification ot patriotism* His great 
adiievejnonis were the annihilation of the feudal nobility and the 
creation of the powerful State of Travancore, The Raja of Cochin 
no doubt had to Concede £omo teritorie* to Marthanda Vaima. 
The Zamoriii of Calicut had to give up his political designs over 
southern! Malabar. Towards the end of the Dutch period we 
find the powerful State of Tra vancore in the south with extensive 
territories. Cochin shorn of her possessions in the south, and the 
Zom or?11 confined to his territories in the north, The Kolfcthiri 
ceased to be a ruling power. It was only a question of time for 
the Zamoriu to bear die fate of the KolathirL 

The Dutch period in Malabar is significant as it witnessed 
the fall of the Hair nobility. The Nair chiefs of Malabar even 
though they recognised the authority of the Kshatriya princes* 
were de-facto sovereigns in their own estates* Logan says that 
the position which was occupied by the Naits m the civil and 
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military organisation of Malabar was Itic central point of interest 
in any descriptive and historical account of the Malay alee race, 
"It was *\ position 11 lie says 11 so unique and so lasting that but 
for foreign intervention there seems no reason why it should not 
have continued for centuries to come. Their functions in the 
body politic have been wisely described in their own traditions as 
iA the eye " " the liami TT and 11 the order," r Logan also refers to 
the martial spirit and traditions of the Nairs. This martial 
spirit was kept up by their frequent w;ira with one another. 
They had also their oWu systems of duels and " kutlppaka. 1 The 
latter was a custom by which the chieftains took revenge for any 
murder in the family. There were institutions known as r ka laris p 
to give training for the people in the art of warfare. The Kalari 
was a gymnasium where practical instruction in fighting was given 
by an 'asan T or experienced veteran teacher. The Malabar 
princes had large numbers of trained Naif warriors in their 
services. The strength of a prince depended mainly upon his 
Naif force. We have alreadv >tea the great pari played by the 
Nair forces in the wars of Malabar. The Nair soldiers were 
directly under iheir Nadu Vazhis whose services were requisitioned 
by the princes. "TheNadu VaaM was the military chief of the 
district and was bound to attend the Kaja on the held, or march 
whereever he was directed with all the righting men of hii 
district, under the Desavazhis or heads ol their respective 
villages. It was also his duty in times of peace to assemble the 
Nairs of his district every two or three years in order to exhibit 
in the presence of the Raja, a mock or rather real flight with the 

NaiPi of another district- --Thtse combats were 

instituted with a view of keeping up die martial spirit ol the 
Nairs. Tfi 

Witii the dcfitmctkm of the power of the Nair nobles, their 
martial spirit also declined* We have seen how Marlfianda 
Varan succeeded in stamping out Nair predominance in his 
country. The destruction of die Eltu Vcettil PllUnaara marked 
the end of Nair hegemony in Malabar* This policy was followed 
by the Cochin Raja also and we have seen how in his country 
too the power of the Nalrs came to an end The distraction of 
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the power ot tike Naira in Caiicut was not the work of iis king. 
11 was carried out by the Mysorean invaders By a vigorous 
policy of ptTsecisJion, Tippu broke die backbone of the Nair 
nobility in North Malabar. The destruction of the power oi the 
feudal nobles brought about u complete change in the social and 
politic*] system of Malabar, Ets direct result was the centralisa¬ 
tion of the pontical power. It strengthened the tyrannical 
position of the ruling chieftains. As Logan observes 1 the Nair 
nobles had formed tae bulwark against the tyranny and oppression 
of tlieir own riders. Now this bulwark was destroyed. 

Even though die Nairs were the predominant people in 
Malabar, the Namboodiries too were fairly prominent. Vis setter 
notes that the Namboodiries were f exercising secular authority . n 
They were - iF the possessors of certain domains with Nairs or 
soldiers in their service over whom they had the power of capital 
punishment. 111 "They had also the patronage of all offices and 
dignities within their territories, .*,,*■ *they were also sometimes 
lords over certain territories exercising the right of nmking war/' 
The Narnboodirics were generally rich land lords and as such they 
commanded great influence in the country. Some Namboodiri 
brahmins were sovereign kings/ for example the Namboodiri 
Rajas of Eta pa Hi, Porakkad, Paroor, etc* 

Besides the Namboodiries there were the 4 Caimals 3 p 
and 'Rasidoors/ The Caintab* were temporal potentates* 
possessing the right of making war* Some of them were subject 
to the princes in who*# territories thay are situated, but 
others were yidepend&nt: the difference depended on the 
privilege they received in ancient times* Visscher says there 


! Visicber 1*1 Ler No XIH 

-■ The mwJiuou of Malabo im UiiE the country uas given 10 the 
N&mbuodJriej by ParasuriLmm The Naoibuodme* ruled gvgr the country far 
iDRfi Euse. * ifith the Hwof mhuMTchieiJ itysieta ihe Nadibc<KSJrie% htsl io 

Have tip mush of then **enWjunlroriiy. ThETo w«r* however a few HVffFfligfi 
raEert EkmOaK ibna e« ibr Jtajainof Fvdapp-alti, Poiakad A F*rur 

3. The Oinittl weres the principal nohEei at llw eouolry- Si»mm pe|ty 
mJen were *3w known u s ClUaull a.ad * KartiaSViU Ef, ,a Kodiser 
Karttuvu " fel Mugasm K^buU 






wcra khaut fifty CaimnJs in Cochin alone, ‘Rctflidoors were lords 
who ha vy fxtii raised by the Raja’s to certain coltimainf* over 
Lhu army or country* hi may places they were appointed to 
govern a district or town tn tb& name of the prince* 1 ' Besides 
these chieftains then* was another class of Meuoas whose chief 
work waa to write the letters of their Rajs, 1 Merton was the 
title conferred by the Rajas on the Naira* Vlsscber sayt there 
were higher titles than Me non like * Menou Mare tJ and 1 Goerype 1 
iKurup), 

Special mention has been made about Utc Syrian Christians 
of Malabar by all the Dutch writ era, Ylsscber writes that all 
Christians in Malabar were divisible into three classes— 11 the 
Europeans, the principal of whom were the Portugnc^e; the 
English nind Lhe Dutch : the Topasse-s* who sprang from mixed 
races of whiter and Indians ami the native Christians of mumxsd 
race/' The native Chirisfians were divided into two groups, 
viz., new' Christians and St. Thomas Christians. The new 
Christians were mostly con verts from low castes. The St Thomas 
Christians or Syrian Christians believe that they have been 


I. The Malabar Hajji t 'tved Lo crapEov Large usambef of scribe to Joofc 
after their vxrtmt l*| *Ork TiEmvra Javc* were used for irrmng purposes. 
These rojal were haredituy Atgaitmwik having sptfjaJ right* and 

privilege* iraditiOOatly ai tacked tg the*r office. Hirbosa gives tho fallowing 
account about t he royal scribes n CAlicul ; — 

"Tile Kiog Of CaUem keeps many clerk* eonstaintly in Jm place. Itaey ar< 
all in drte roam, sepiuiiie and far from Ibe King, sitting on beaches and them 
•ffrisa ail ihe ifljuriof lhe King*' revenue and his aLmj and rhar which ia given 
at aEJ and Ehe conspbinfs which are presented lo I be King and at I be v*ifcc 
time <he accouni of (be calleeiot* of taaes. All this is oa broad siiff leaver 
of the palm iree. wliluml mb •a-ith pens of iron * 

[lef + H, L rtrou 'U>**triptJOn of the coasts of Africa and Malabar in the 
beginning of the 16th Cfflatary" f 110 

2 Men on Mere "Tbi* ih no high er dignity being simply ihw plod] 
forte of the *mgTabr Menon. mean tag scribe. The titla of STecde ii confarfid 
by »be Raji on Naira. The Applicant present himself before rb# ka;a and pays 
a small inen of tflooey, Hot excecdiag Us 0 and the Raja ff thm application n 
acoepied^ calls turn by his name *uh the warm Me na a added three limes 
o v *r* and he it (henceforward it pled Meoon by all.™ 
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origin Ally converted by the Apostle St Thomas himself—a tale 
in VisscberV opinion„ nut to Ik -scoffed at. They are railed 
Syrians because their churches were under the supervision of 
Syrian Bishops and they followed the Syrian language for their 
church rites. Among the Syrian Christians there were Ronun 
Catholics also. The Syrians had suffered many persecutions from, 
the papists and Vksdrar notes that many of their churches have 
been seised by the Roman Catholics in the time of the Portuguese, 

Mocha makes some observation about the history of the 
Syrian Christians in Mal&bar v In 1731 three Syrian bishops were 
sent to Malabar by the patriarch of Antioch. When they first 
arrived at ‘ bassorn in Persia 1 they were kindly received by the 
officers of the Duch Company there. They were brought to 
Malabar in unii of the Company’s ships. M During their stay in 
Cochin they were assigned suitable lodgings by the Dutch Com¬ 
mander and shown every courtesy, Mar Thome, the local Syrian 
bishop, refused to pay respects to the Visitors The Bbicb com¬ 
mander was going to have him brought to Cochin by force, but 
be oune to hear of it and fled inland and they could not lay 
hands on him In *753 on the occasion of a meeting between 
the king of Travancore and the Dutch Commander, the throe 
Syrian bishops were introduced to the king and recommended for 
nis special protection. The Syrian Christians in the Dutch period 
were always engaged in party quarrels and fights. 

The Roman Catholics were numerically supporter to the 
Syrian Christiana Visscher notes that in hfs time they bad two 
Bishop* and one Archbishop- The Archbishop had hid residence 
at M Ambckatt a few leagues Irom CacMnJ 1 The Dutch Com¬ 
mander used to show great respect to the Romish Bishops 
‘‘saluting them with u display of arms and firing of cannon, 
showing to tlicm the same honour us to fangs/' There was a 
Roman Bishop It Crangunore who was under Lbe protection of 
the Company. There was rm fear for the Dutch that the Romish 
priests would intrigue with the Portuguese against them ^ the 
Portuguese and these priests were always at variance with one 
another. * 
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A me the Roman Chriitidni was included the Haw qi 
TopttssesJ Moens notes that a great number of tliesc To passes 
were to he found Hear the forts of the Company. They were 
proselytes of the Portuguese. "They were so much attached 
to their religion that nothing would induce them to give it up* 
Their superstiturns out did even those of the Portuguese and the 
Spaniards/ Topaescs were Ehe off-springs of Portuguese marry¬ 
ing natives/ 

There were many Jews in Malabar especially at Cochin. 
Thu Chief Jew settlement* were at "Cmnganore. Pamr* Maday 
and Palutbi/' The jews had always found protection at the 
hands of the Malabar princes. During the period of Dutch 
supremacy, the Jews at Cochin were under the leadership of a 
chief-tain called the 1 MudaJkr/ When Cochin was captured by 
She Dutch, the Jews came under their protection. The Jews had 
assisted* the Dutch when they were carrying on their seige of 
Cochin. 

The Jews had always been persecuted by the Portuguese 
and that was the main reason that induced them to side with the 
Dutch in their attempt* to capture the fort of Cochin. The Jews 
in Malabar were distinguished into two classes, white and black 


1- ttran makes the fallowing obrarvaJianit about them 1 * Ob the tali rig 
ef Cochin thtflfe many Topassea hen and along the coast w ho were the 
descended* of she E'oi uagae^e. Same were slaves mho had been given their 
freedom, others were the oB-s^n*. of native women with whpm their nuaftn 
hid farmed temporary iliiaflw-. After the P&rtuguesii left the place xhey 
Mltmcd the iuro,ir*ies of iheir master* Prior tu I AO they bad a Bishop of 
their own. s^ticl a cathedral within the Wwn of Cochin Whan the company 
look the place they ca’ua under thmt protection And were aJfowed she e*eroi« 
-if their religion. They were placed cinder a captain and four ensigns as well 
at other Hubonltnaie^"' 

J< Moens obicn. t* u follow* r— 4 They furnished the troops of She Hatch 
company with vjctuaJs and oil ostler a-iSitEjmc* hoping that rbey would e n j*? 
endvf (fail Company the greats civil and feog^ds liberty. But when our 
iroop^ w are compelled before She cod of the tfood to leave thisewit 

Whom having b eu able EO take Cochin. |i|e Portuguese did not fait ig tarnkm 
the Jews Feel the tumble consequences of their revenge For no wMner had 
ihe Dutch retreated than a detach ment of soldier* was sent tn the fewiah 
quarters and priced it *nd set it nn fire. The inhabitants then fled to the 
h^b-JaadD. and onh relumed after Cochm Hi iikan by she Dutch 
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jews. The white Jews claim to be the original settlers in Malabar, 
They were mainly foreign immigrants into Cochin from Europe, 
Arabia and Persia, The black Jews, larger in number than the 
while Jews, were mostly natives or of a mixed Jewish-native 
origin.' 

The Dutch writers make special mention of the ‘ Moor “ or 
the Mohomcdans in Malabar,* The Moors were the chief foes the 
Portuguese had to encounter in Malabar. The arrival of the 
Portuguese in Malabar roused the jealousy of the Mohomvdaiis 
who had the monopoly of trade. The Mohomediuis* were there¬ 
fore vigorously attacking the attempts of the Portuguese in 
establishing domination in Malabar. They were very influential 
at Calicut and ” indeed were almost masters of the place/ - ‘ 
The Dutch company used to enter into an agreement with the 
chief Muhamedan diluftaJn every year for the supply of turmeric. 


I Viascber mikes lb* following obvervaucm abcmi the Whit* and B lack 
j B¥S j n htiiafcuu - L Tbe black and while Jews inhibit the flume pLatncI, the 
Inner occupylog the UoSn al Lbe river. The while are much rteh«T and more 
powerful than llw Uidk who are-mrasty of the slave f*oe and amount, I have 
he** [old r to 2.000 Knit* in Malabar The number of white Jews who have of 
Uia come here from Europe, Bagdad and Cairo Li &malJ . but ihera arc some 
also who have been nettled here for many ecu farina. They try a* much is 
posaibte tea prevent imgr- ms rriAy with the 3 >IaeJc Jewa, although these some^ 
simes take place" ReL ViwCbBC'l letter Ho. 1& 

2. A very good authority fur the origin and early hiscory at tba Mutisms 
in Malabar ii Tufa! Al Mujahidin df Sbalykh Zaynud Din t translated from 
Arabic Into English hy Lt, M, J, Rowlandson of the Madras Amy in 1833 
and published for the Oriental Tt pnslaE i On Fetid of Great Britain : a revised 
and annOEatcd tniflilAiiou was moil? puhliihed by the Madras University, 
iht iranilaior being Df r Mohomed Hussyfl Nainar 

3, flay nsakef the foilowins observation* aboui the Malabar Munllfps 
[who are called Manpitas)* *"-\l thomdi of tfw Kaat MflEury whert Malabar 
wu distracted by ware pud desolated both bv tht»e who called theinMi™ its 
friends Ha well U its avowed rnemic*. the tiappitos were divided bile two 
dub ole d asses, I hose residing along the *ea coast who were traders or Iwfis 
farmer* : and those inland Killed Jangle MappilaS who lived by rapine. 
murder and kidnapping children him of whom Ebay sold** aiavCS H* the 
■ upper-cargo** yf vessel*. but to the greater part to the French At 'Mabe and 
the Dutch in Cochin " 
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The most powerful of the Moors was the Ah Raja of Canna- 
nore with whom the Dutch had entered into many treaties.* 

Moens observer that there were many rB foreign heathens in 
Malabar" during the Dutch period of hegemony, * + They were 
divided into four classes," he writes—-'Pandits Canarians (Konka- 
nies). Banias and silver smiths/ 1 2 There were about 2$ Pandits 
in Malabar according to Moons, They were Tamil or Tduga 
Brahmins proficient in some brunch of Sanskrit learning. They 
were acting as priests to the other three classes. About the 
Canarians, Moejis makes tlic following observations :—-* They get 
their Jiving chiefly by trade ; for most of them are traders. But 
there a re also many who apply themselves to agriculture. Some 
of the trading Canarians .we prominent wholesale merchants 
trading with foreign nations, others native traders, others arc 
retailers and supply everything domestic except live stock. For 
this purpose they have their stalls or little shops underneath the 
houses in the town, which they rent from the residents. For the 
use of these stalls they have besides the rent to pay certain taxes 
annually to the poor house. They keep in stock all kinds of 
fruits, vegetables, flowers betel leaves, areta, rice, clothes and 
Chinese goods and articles which they have exchanged with the 
}£aa> 1 traders for other goods or brought from them/" The 
Canarians or Konkanies were under rise protection of the Dutch 
and subject to their jurisdiction. (We have referred to the 
frequent quarrels between Cochin and the Dutch over the ques¬ 
tion of this jurisdiction). The Banyas were a trading caste in 
Malabar, not so numerous as the Konkanies. They were also 
under the special jurisdiction of the Company. Moens aleo makes 
reference to the silver smiths, dyers and shoe makers, 

Visscher* gives an interesting account about the mode of 
Government prevalent in Malabar at that time, "The Raja is 
supreme in those dominians which were subject to him, but not 
in the tree inheritance which belonged to the minor Rajas and 

Caimals....They know little of assemblies, councils and 

parliaments* The Raja chooses his favourites at his pleasure, 
consulting them in particular cases, but generally being guided 
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solely by his own will, unless that will should entirely counter to 
the frustums of the country.'' No doubt the R tjas were nrbitrary 
in the exercise of their powers. But the arbitrary authority of 
the Raja was only a Liter development. Tlie Malabar Rajas 
oriel (idly were mere feud d chieftains depending for tht'ir power 
on the allegiance nf their feudal nobles. The nobles held lands 
on feudal tenure and undertook to support the Rajas with men 
and money in times of war. Ft was the arrival of the Europeans 
that brought about the radical change in the political system of 
Muiabar, The foreign merchants assisted the Rajas by supplying 
them with arms and ammunition and soldiers trained in new 
methods of warfare. This strengthened the position cl the Raj us 
as against their feudal nobles whose support they required no 
more. The Rajas realised that they could carry out their designs 
with tlie support ol foreigners and launched on .1 new policy of 
suppressing the |wwer ol their feudal nobility* l he foreign 
merchants helped them in this task as they found that the power 
of the feudal barons was not codudve to the advancement of their 
commercial enterprise. In 172 j the English at Anjengo "resolved 
inspite of money expenses to put down the enemies and subject 
the country to the King." The foreign merchants " preferred to 
have on the throne a despotic sovereign unaided by council or 
clergy who could of his ovm accord assign them monopolies of the 
produce they come in quest of and enforce the same with a 
strong arm." As we have already seen, Marthanda Vann a was 
the first prince of Malabar who struck the? Fatal blow* at the power 
of the feudal barons* When he organised a powerful standing 
army and trained the soldiers in novel methods oi warfare under 
the supervision of western generals, the power of the local 
borons ceased to exist. Ifis policy was successfully followed in 
other parts of Malabar. 

Before this scheme of centralisation of power w.is carried 
out, the national assemblies were playing a prominent part in 
State administration. The system of village republics existed 
in Malabar from very ancient times. “Socially and politically 
they exercised considerable influence on the community. They 
formed centres of local self government. They managed all local 
affairs, possessed common funds, levied cesses to meet certain 
local expenses and acted as arbitrators or judges in matters of 
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dispute arising between persons living within the Limits of their 
focal jurisdEctlon/" 1 2 The National assemblies form a peculiar 
I eat lire in the early putt Lira! organisation of Malabar. Titty were 
inexistence from prehistoric days and had always acted its a 
curb on Lhe despotic tendencies of the administrators. Tho 
power of these assemblies was so great that the Rajas were 
bound to consult them for all Important matters, Dr. Fryer 
{17th century) describes the Sates of Malabar as ^having a 
government most like aristicracy of any in the east, each State 
haying a representative and he to act according to the votes of 
the Xair gentry in full assembly,^ But the power of these 
assemblies had generally declined during VwBclicr*s lime ; they were 
,p never held except in cases of emergency/* Visscher notes that 
there were two kinds of assemblies—one assembling under orders 
of the Raja and another by the spontaneous sill of the people* 
But die Rajas were doing everything in their power to put down 
the influence of these assemblies* The arrival of European*, 
the assistance they rendered to the Rajas, the invasion of the 
Mysoreans—all these resulted in the annihilation of the old feudal 
system in Malabar and its replacement by a powerful monarches 
despotism. The observations of Mr. Murdoch Brown to 
Dr. Buchanan are worth quoting in this connection, 11 By this 
new order of things the Rajas were vested with despotic autho¬ 
rity over the other inhabitants, instead of the very limited 
prerogatives that they had enjoyed by the feudal system mulct 
which they would neither extract revenue from the Lands of their 
vassals nor exercise any direct suiiiarity in their districts. Thus 
the ancient constitution of Government was in a great measure 
destroyed without any other being substituted in it- room. 
The Raja was no longer what he had been, the head of a feudal 
aristocracy" with limited authority, but the all powerful deputy 
of a despotic prince, whose military force was always at his 
command to curb of chastise any of the chieftains who were 
inclined to dispute dr disobey his mandates/ rj 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE SYSTEM OF ADMINISTRATION IN ifAlABAR 
IN THE DUTCH PERIOD 


W E have described in the previous chapter the political condi¬ 
tions in Malabar in the 1 7th and r8th centuries and 
referred to the growth of royal absolutism. But royal absolutism 
did not mean the unrestrained tyrrany of the Rajas. Writing 
about the middle of the ifSth century, Gollenncsse observes. 
#r One point must be noticed here which is of great importance in 
the company's service, viz,, although the kings and princes 
exercise great authority over their subjects, affairs are so 
regulated by the laws of Chcraman PentmaJ that their rule can 
in no way be called despotic. Subjects obey their king ungrudg¬ 
ingly as long as be remains within the limits of the law." 
Golknnesse notes that the people ixuplicily obeyed the Raja only 
when he was within the limits of the laws, But if the Rajas 
were to issue orders calculated to injure the interests of the whole 
community, they would not be obeyed. A similar observation 
has been made by Van Rheede* in his memorandum. He says 
ir Subjects are not bound to observe any orders, commands or 
whims and council decisions of the king which are not in con¬ 
tinuity with their laws welfare or privileges, and have not been 
approved in their own district and ratified at the meeting of their 
district assemblies/* Van Ebeede again notes: "No King of 
Malabar has the power to make contracts which are prejudicial 
to the interests of the land lords, noblemen or Nairs, such a king 
would run the danger of being expelled and rejected by his 
subjects/* Wien we examine the early treaties between the 
Dutch company and the Rajas, we invariably notice that these 
treaties have been concluded with the consent of the diief nobles. 
We find in these agreements clauses which definitely assert the 
consent and co-operation of the nobles. * 1 Martin Kui^man says 
that ,d the kings had indeed the power to make certain treaties 

I , McsaCFondues -of Hendrick Van Rbcedc, t aii (It). 

I, Refer to iha ireaues between ibe Cochin Raja and the Dnleh in I ft™*, 
etc. 
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winch might In some measure exbend the Jurisdiction of trade by 
sea but they could not do so against private rights/* 

People used to assert their rights not only in cases of 
contracts and treaties, but Id matters of taxation also. A 
notable instance of tilts kind may be seen in the resolutions 
passed by the p uattars r ol Nanjanadu protesting against the 
illegal impositions ol the Travancorc Raja. A resolution passed 
by die Nat tars in December 1713 says +l *.. .Hereafter we should 
in accordance with the Royal commands of our sovereign 
Kubsekharapcrumal continue to pay fc Anjiii 1 and 1 Mel vara m ' 
alone, but not any ' Kottappanam K and unusual taxes and 
should protest against such attempts by unitedly making a bold 
stand and (if necessary) by emigrating. We should honourably 
keep up af] the privileges or rights which our ancestors enjoyed 

in old days.___ In thus asserting our rights it any Pidagai or 

village or any single individual is subjected to loss by acts of 
Government, we should support them by reimbursing such loss 
from our common funds. If at such times any one should get 
into the secrets of Government and impair the privileges or rights 
of the country, he should be subjected to public inquiry by the 
11 Nattars/" 1 Flight to the mountains abandoning cultivation 
seems tsj have been the retaliating step taken up by the people 
against excessive taxes. A resolution passed in a meeting of 
rvols at Nanjartad dated ifith Karkatakam 8q8 M. E. (1722) says 
♦* Q n account of the heavy taxes imposed on us and the crud 
treatment we were subjected to till the Kumbboni harvest of 
$95 M. E.. we wore forced to leave our fields uncultivated during 
the whole of the year 696 and retreat to the mountains/ 1 The 
I olio wing resolutions passed by the ryots of Nanjanad will prove 
their great teal lor popular rights:—"We will be prepared to 
make a bold stand and resist by force if any mean ness be taken 
to enforce the unjust imports and even be wiHIng to migrate into 
another country, leaving our Kumbboni crop behind/" " If any¬ 
body were to betray the proceedings of this assembly being 
bribed by the Government Officers or consent to pay the unjust 


I. Qiuied by N asajn Alvni fiom itic edicts found amduf this records of 
ihc Pcjiauttu MudaliAf. 
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taxes he shall be liable to pny with bis person and property the 
penalty tor Hiuh grots tre.iclirty." 1 "U any pencil hum Nanjanad 
north and south serve as an accountant under the Government 
or betray our affairs, lie shall pay the penalty by forfeiting 
bis property/' The ryots of Nanjanad concluded their resolu¬ 
tions by swearing by their deities IT Tfiatnmalaya Pcrtimal and 
Bhoot hating am M that they would preserve the rights of their 
assemblies. 

The spirit and enthusiasm shown by the ryots of Naiijanad 
were characteristic of the people of Malabar in the 17th century 
and the early half of the 16th century. We have already des¬ 
cribed the circumstances by which popular rights had to give 
place to royal authority. 

The system of administration in the countries of Malabar 
was essentially of an orthodox Hindu pattern. According to the 
traditions of Malabar, the country was originally entrusted by 
Purasurama to tin- Brahmin Namboodiries. They followed the 
typical traditions of die Hindu polity. 

The joint family was the unit of the social system, A 
number oi joint families constituted a village* Villages were 
administered by autonomous republics or village assemblies* 

The country was divided into Nad us which were sub-divided 
into Desamd. The village headman was known as Desa Vzmhi 
or M foflamb L The Desa Vzshi was in charge of the administra¬ 
tion oi the village temple inti its properties. He had the general 
superintendence of all the allairs of the De^mi or village. Some¬ 
times two or three villages were under the jurisdiction of one 
Desa VazUi. He assisted the Government in Use collection of 
revenuu^ and other dues. He had to supply a fixed quota of 
sol dies to the king in tim es of war. He exercised certain police 
and judicial authority in the village with the help of the 
■ Pramunid 1 or leading citizens. The 1 Pram a nts' had no here¬ 
ditary rights. M Any respectable man in the village who w-ua 
considered as more intelligent than his neighbours and who was 
on that account resorted to by the inhabitants for the adjust¬ 
ments of their Little differences gradually acquired among ihem 
the title of Pnmani. M| If a village fiat] do PramanU to settle 
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disputes, the inhabitants used to carry their complaints to the 
Framanis of the neighbouring: village. The Do%i Vasilis and 
Franuuui were paid by the litigants lor the settlement of their 
disputes. The Deda Vazhi had other sources ol income* He was 
entitled to the produce of one plan La in tree and one cocoanut 
tree from every landlord beside* contribution lor ghee, sugar, etc. 

The Nadu Vazha was an officer superior to the Desa Vazhi. 
He was the chief of a Nadu or district and exercised jurisdiction 
over all the villages in his Nadu. He had a share In the royal 
revenue besides numerous other sources ol income. He was the 
chief police, judicial and military officer of the district. 

The Nadu Vazhi was subject to the jurisdiction of the Raja 
to whom he supplied soldiers in times ol war. The Rajas were 
assisted by their prime ministers in all matiers of administration. 
Prime Ministers in Cochin and Calient were hereditary officers ; 
the PaJiath Athens were the hereditary prime ministers of Cochin 
while Mangat Ache ns were the hereditary prime ministers ol 
Calicut. In Travancore, how ever, the office was not hereditary. 

Concerning the administrative system of Calicut, Buchanan 
says that the business of the State was conducted by the Zamof in, 
with the help of four hereditary officers called ' Sarvadhikarialtars- 11 
They were (i) Mangat Achen (2) Tinanchctry EJIayatu ( 3 ) 
Dharmothu Panikkcr (4) Faranumbi There were Inferior 
Khriakars appointed by the king for the collection of revenues 
and customs. The defence of the country rested entirely on such 
oE the Nairs as received arms from the Zamorim Incases of 
emergency certain tributary' chiefs were summoned to supply the 
king with soldiers. 

Manga t Achen, the Zamorin's hereditary prime minister, had 
his original seat at Chaitodathu Idora in Vuttoli where he enjoyed 
the title of ' Valtinnavar 1 under the Rajas of Kottayiiu. His 
services were permanently transferred to the Zamorin by one of 
the Rajas of Kottayam* 

Dli anno Eli Pamkker or Tarn me Panikker the com- 
mandarin-chief of the Zamorisfs army, He w*is in charge of 
the Zumoriit's kalari where instructions in warfare wcFe given 
to Nuir youths. Tinuyanchery Elayadu md Paranampi were 
Bralimiu ministers ol the Zamoriu- f+ A distinction was obeserved 
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between the ministers amd the Nadu Y'azhis, though both held 
their offices by heneditory right. While the ministers like the 
Nadu Vazhishad to obtain the recognition of the Zamorin in the 
form of a writ or sannad before they could succeed to tlieir 
predecessor's place, in theory tlieir appointments ceased with the 
death of die Zamorin^ as being attached to his person, and there¬ 
fore had to be renewed at the Ariyittu Vazcfra by his successor." 

The administrative system of Travancore was different from 
that of Cochin or Calicut. The Raja appointed his Dewan or 
Dalawaaud there was no hereditary rule of succession r Social 
distinctions or rank were never the qualification for the appoint¬ 
ment of the DaLwab in Tmvaiicore. The greatest ministers of 
Tmvancore—Rama lycjt and Kesava Pillai—were persons who 
rose from low official ranks to high positions of eminence by 
virtue of their conspicuous abilities. The following accounts 
abuute tlic administrative system of Travaticorc are taken from 
the Report of lieutenant Arthur. 1 "Duder the DaJawa or 
Devvnn there is a chain of officers all dependant on each other 
in regular gradation for the nmn.igement ol the revenue and 
ail other affairs of Government: thus tho whole country is 
parcelled out into a certain number oi grand divisions over 
each of which a principal officer termed Valia Sarvadhikariakar 
presides and his authority extends to all matters of a revenue, 
commercial md judicial nature. These great portions of the 
country are again divided into a certain number of parts 
each under the secondary controlling management oi a Sarvadhi- 
kariakar and these igain arc subdivided into districts under 
the management ot a kariakar who has a residency in curtain 
principal places in his district. Other officers termed Proverthicars 
are the last in gradation among the managing officers oi 
respectability, but under them again there are several inferior 
officer? called LJiaiidrakjrs, Tomcats and Vilhkkars or peons 
who have each a distinct and separate office. Besides the 
above there is an officer appointed in each of the three great 
divisions who is entitled the Mein Vich&rippukcr and the nature 
of his office is partly judicial*' 

Visscher’s letters contain descriptive details about die 
administrative system of Cochin, ,a The Raja chooses his 
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favourites at his pleasure, consulting them in particular cases, 
but generally beixsg guided solely by his own will, unless that will 
should run entirely counter lo the customs of the country + Many 
keep near them a Brahinin to instruct them m the fundamental 
and long established laws and customs," * 1 The Raja appointed 
royal guards to safeguard his possessions, JH These guards were 
bound to defend such places at risk of their lives and to attack 
the assailants for whose death they were not held responsible. 11 

The administrative system in Cochin was essentially different 
Uom that of the other countries, as the Raja had placed himself 
by treaty obligations under the protection of die Dutch Company* 
Even though the. Dutch did not directly interfere in internal 
administration, the Raja used to take their advice in all 
important matters. The administration of Cochin was carried 
out by a body of ministers consisting of Pali a ih Achen, Thala- 
chennor, Maimkkotla Achen and a captain appointed by the 
Dutch Company, 1 PaMfcth Achen was the hereditary prime 
minister and coTnmauder-ijnchief of Cochin. The minsters, 
however, had no jurisdiction over the foreigners and the 
Christians who were under the special protection of the Company. 
Besides these minister*, there were other administrative officers 
like 3 arvadhikamfear r Kariakar, Menon, Mudaipidi, Niyogagan- 
tnar. etc* The Dutch and the Raja jointly exercised the right 
of removing these officers in all cases of miBCondnct.^ The 
heir-apparent was stricly forbidden to interfere in the administra¬ 
tion. 

Revenue Ad mik istrati on 

Visscbeor 1 gives the following account concerning the revenue 
administration in Malabar in general and Cochin in particular;— 
"Tlie Mabbar States in common with ail others in the world 
possess certain fixed revenues and funds for replenishing the 
treasury and maintaining royal form and the welfare of the State, 
though here the Raja's incomes are not very large or out of the 
common* Their chief profits arc derived from tlieir private 
estates and the inferior princes are often richer than the reigning 
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sovereign being possessed of larger free and hereditary properties.'" 
Conum-rce was a source of great income to the Rajas, especially 
to those who bad torts in their possession. In Cochin, a ten per 
cent duty was levied on all goods imported into the kingdom and 
six per cent on all exports. All goods imported by the Dutch 
Company were free from duties. The Dutch had also a shnix* of 
the duties imposed on goods brought into Cochin, the ratio 
with Cochin being 4 : 6, Vissdw' mentions many other 
sources of revenue for the Cochin Raja- All merchandise con¬ 
veyed by inland navigation pay a Jezimakara or t'.Il of one per 
cent to the Raja, The Raja is entitled to die duties on Tobacco, 
All gardens ait mited in Karappuram pay a tenth of their fruits 
to the Raja, On all debts discharged under sentence from the 
Raja he receives twenty per cent. Mothers present an offspring 
on the birth of their children. He is the inheritor of the property 
of all, who die without heirs and sometimes when there are blood 
relations living. He receives an acknowledgment in money for 
every office or dignity he confers. Apart from this he is entitled 
to certain customary presents from his subjects. If he sent his * 
guards to the assistance of any one, be could expect a valuable 
present In return. The punishment for criminal offences was 
often in the form of heavy fine* which also formed a source of 
income for the Raja, Also, the Raja received a fee for the 
execution of ail legal documents 

The following were some of the important sources of income 
for the Rajas of Malabar. 1 

(1) - Amkam 1 —or battle wager. 

( 1 ) 'Chumkam*—or customs duties. The Rajas levied 
custom* duties on impacts and exports md also on transports 
both by land and sea. 

(j? 'Ezhn'—It was often in the form of a fine or penalty, 

(4,1 'Kfttha*— This was a forcible contribution in eases of 
emergency. 

( 5 ) "Tappu 1 —It waj a hoe imposed by the Raja upon 
those who were convicted of unintentional offences. 

I Yiase h*ri‘ id rw No, XI 
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f6) 'Pizha* — it was a fine imposed on criminals according to 
the magnitude of the crime and the circumstances of the criminal. 
It aometimes extended to the total confiscation of property. 

{7) 'PumsMntaram' or succession duty. Whenever an heir 
succeeded to an eminent position as Nadu Vazhi, Dcsa Vazhi 
or land lord, he was expected to pay a stipulated amount as 
revenue to the Raja, 

{ 8 } vPulaysUhu Fennu'—' The Raja had the right to dispose 
of the women who were convicted of offences like adultery. The 
Rajas used to exact large amounts of money from their families 
for their patertion. He could also sell them to whomsoever he 
pleased* 

(9) ‘Kazhcha 1 —It consisted ol presents made by the people 
to the Raja on ceremonial accessions, 

(To) ‘Da t tin Kazhcha" —It was a fee imposed on persons who 
wanted legal sanction to make adoptions. 

(rt) 'Ponmrippu’—This was the share given to the Raja for 
the sifting of gold, 

(12) lAttatakkam 1 —or escheat, 

(13J 'A timappa nam h —It was the yearly payment made by 
the Raja's slaves. 

(r4) 'Cb^rikkal 1 — These were the Raja + s private dominions 
acquired by lapse or escheat. 

(15) 'Aimula'—Cows with live dugs belonged to the Raja. 

(lb) ’Kimiula*— Cows with three dugs belonged to the Raja, 

(17) ’Cefuikortipu 1 — J Cattle that were employed for bull rights, 
etc,, were the Raja's property. 

(iSJ 'FQviJa* —Cattle with a marked tail. 

{19) ■jfcpiiata Pull y*—Beeves bom with a peculiar white 
spot near the eye, 

(20) 'Anaptti*—Wild elephants caught from jungle*. 

[21) "Utanja UrukkaF— This meant ship-wrecked vessels, 

(22 J *Kinattd FannT —Wild animals that had fallen into weJIs 
or pits. 
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( 23 ) 'Koiupu* \ 

(24^ ^Kurtfvu* I These were the presents to be made to the 

i 25) l Valu* / Raja alter all hunting expeditions, 

26) “Tolu* J 

(27) ‘Tabppanani 1 — Poll tax levied on certain occasions 
from poor classes, 

(28) AH precious metals or atones. 

(2f» Cardamoms, teack, jack and bfackwood trees, ebony, 
bamboos, honey and wax. 

(30J ' Va Lippanam" — a [ax paid by fishermen, 

(31) F Chang2Ltam*— It was the fee paid by a person for 
enjoying the sped.il protection by the king's guards. 

(32) 'Eaksba Bhogam J —Potcction money* 

Apart from these sources of income the Raja was entitled to 
land tax aJso equal to about one fifth of the produce of the land. 
Whether nr not the Malabar Rajas exacted -1 land tax in addition 
to the numerous other revenues, is a question of dispute* 11 
appears there was no hind tax in Malabar before the Mysorean 
invasions* Justice Kunhi Raman Hair* observes "land tares 
were unknown in Kerakm in ancient days. The ruler derived 
his income from other sources than land tax. The Rajas 
and perumals also do not appear to have exacted regular land 
tax until a period when necessity for warlike preparations 
cea^d, though when powerful enough, they levied forced contri¬ 
butions from land holders in case of emergency/' Buchanan® 
says "Under the Government of the Rajas there was no land tax 
but the conqueror fHyder) soon found the necessity of imposing 
one ^ the expenses of his military establishment greatly exceeded 
the usual revenues/’ Most authors agree that the land tax was 
introduced by Kyder for the first rime in MaJalmr. Even though 
VSsdhef noticed that there were certain estates in Malabar 
whose owners were obliged to pay an annual tribute to the Raja, 
lit? makes special mention of the faet that it was regarded as a 
freewill offering rather than a tax. 

1 . MrraW*nd an> 00 lti< Usd tenures <sf Tr*vapcow by Konht 
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Judicial Admin istratiok 

Visscher 1 gives the Following account about the administra¬ 
tion of justice in Malabar, "Their Legal suits are tried according 
to old customs viva voca + No lengthy proceedings are required 
to obtain the decision ol the causes which are concluded within 
a Few days by the hat of the Raja who in obscure cases consults 
with his Brahmins/ 1, 

the warrant of a magistrate was not necessary for laying 
the property of a person in arrest. Any private individual could 
do it. The Raja listened to all unportant cases in his counLry 
in return for which he received a fee from the litigants. AH 
dubious cases, where no positive proofs could be found, were 
decided by solemn oaths by both parties before the temple deity. 
There was also the system of trial by ordeal. There were 
ordeaJs* like boiling oil p poisonous snakes, crocodiles, etc. Trials 
by ordeal were generally resorted to in heinous criminal cases, 
like murder and adultery. It is evident that there were ho 
written laws In the country having a universal application. Van 
Rhecde noted that the people were not bound to obey the orders 
of the king if they were beyond the limits of d| law JI By lids 
law. he only meant the customs and traditions of the country. 
Logan says " If it were necessary to sum up in one word the law 
of the country as it stood before the Ma home-dan invasion and 
British occupation, Lhat word would undoubtedly be the word 
1 Custom/ In Malaya Jam it would be ' maryada 1 1 Miriam p and 
■ Ach iram ' all signifying established rule and custom and all ol 
them Sanskrit words/' 5 

The Raja was the highest authority in the administration of 
justice. He listened to original cases as well as appeal* irom 
Desa Vazhis and Nadu Vazhia. The village republics had their 
own system of dispensing just ice. Wc have referred to the part 
played by Pramaois in Villages who settled minor disputes on 
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casic, religion and public morality. The Ffriiinanii had no 
written rules of procedure, but they followed the conventions and 
traditions of the viJEage. They sought the help of leaned 
Brahmins tor complicated cases- The decisions of the Pramaoil 
and Karnavars were generally accepted by the litigants without 
any murmur. Repudiating the authority of the Karnavars was 
considered a grave offence against society, and it Could even lead 
to social ostracism. For the settlement of civil disputes* there 
was a special civil tribunal consisting of the ciders of the village. 
The Nadu Vazfai was the chief judge in his district. He also 
could get the assistance of learned Brahmins in the settlement of 
cases. The kings used to appoint judicial officers for hearing 
important cases. It was the sovereign's duty to uphold the 
' Dharma r and preserve the 1 Maryida ' of his country'* 

In Calicut there was an officer called ' Thalachenmvur 1 * to 
administer justice, There seem to have been special courts 
for Hindus, Mohamcdans, Jews and Christians. Use method 
followed for realising debts was very simple, A creditor could 
effect an arrest on the debtor by a very simple procedure. The 
token of this embargo or arrest was the leaf of a cashew nut or 
other tree which was tied on the article thus arrested ; if it was 
land it was stuck upon a stick* the party exercising this privilege 
announcing 4 this is the 1 Rama " or the arrest of the Raja/ The 
‘Rama 1 was the sacred symbol of justice^ recognised by the 
people. Hamilton also refers to this method of realising debts. 
He says "■They have a good way of arresting people for debt, 
viz., there is a proper person and with a Small stick from die 
judge who is generally a Brahmin, and when that person buds 
the debtor he draws a circle around him, with a stick and charges 
him in the king and judge's name, not to stir out of it till the 
creditor is ratified either by payment or surety and it is no less 
than death to the debtor to break prison by going out ol the 
circle." 1 This simple method of issuing an interdict to the 
debtor's person or property was widely followed in all parts of 
Malabar. 1 
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The institution of slavery was prevalent tn Malabar from 
very ancient limes. There was a special class of slaves called 
' Pulayfis 1 who were confined to the task of tilling the soil for 
their lords. The land lords were bound to teed their slaves 
throughout the year. As the slaves 1 were employed in the 
estates ol their masters all through the year, the wages they 
received were sufficient for their maintenance. Wages were often 
in kind. By the ancient laws of Malabar the lord was the sole 
owner of the sl ave, answerable to nobody for the slave's life. 
He could inflict punishment on his slave which might even extend 
to death, Slaves could be sold by their masters at their pleasure. 
The Dutch used to boy slaves in large numbers. This system 
of selling slaves was abolished when the English took charge of 
the administration of Malabar. Articles (3) of the Dutch terms 
of capitulation at Cochin demanded that " the Dutch officers and 
soldiers should be allowed to take with them ail their effects 
without their bring liable to any search, their servants and 
slaves whilst those that are married would likewise be at liberty 
to lake their Families with them " To this the English replied 
that 1 slave ' was a name unknown in ihe British dominions. 
Alter the surrender of Cochin, the English Government wrote 
to the Dutch requesting them to abolish the practice of buying 
children as slaves. But they declined saying that they- realised 
large SU ihs of money by it. Day says that when Cochin was 
taken almost every servant in the place was found to be a slave. 
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It is worth noting in this connection that the 'PuJaya' 
system of stavely continues in ninny parts o( Malabar even 
to-day. Of course, notable changes have come about in the 
relationship between the master -md the slave. Still in many 
backward parts of Malabar the J Pulaya P is confined to the 
tilling of his master's soil* The PuJayas live in the lands of their 
masters who exerdso over Lhem some sort of a proprietary 
right. Formerly social degradation was a penally imposed by 
judicial tribunals for civil and criminal offences. This practice, 
of course, prevails no longer. But the Pulaya sytcm of slavery 
still continues as a relic of the past. 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE DUTCH POSSESSIONS IN MALABAR, 


M ALABAR only one among the many possessions the 
Dutch had in the East, The Dutch were concentrating 
their attentions mainly on the Spice Inlands which were the main 
sources of their income and centres of their trade. To the Dutch 
Government at home Malabar was comparatively an insignificant 
acquisition. From the list of the numerous Dutch possessions 
given below, we wlfJ get an idea as to the insignificant status of 
Malabar as a trade settlement 

(i) Moluccas, under a Governor. 

(2) Am bo in ^ and io other islands, under a Governor, 

13 ) Banda anil 9 other islands, under a Governor. 

{4) Macassar, under a Governor. 
f5) Solar and Timor, under a chief, 

f6) Ma l ac ca with various subordinate factories in the Malay 
Peninsula and on the East Coast of Sumatra, under a Governor 

(7) \T*st Coast of Sumatra, under a Chief, 

(SJ Jambi, under a Chief , 

(9) Palcrabang, under a Chief. 
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(id) Mtdab&r, under o C&mmmder. 

(ii] Surat, under a Director. 

(is) Mocha, under a Chief* 

(13) Persia (Gombroon), tinder a Director. 

{14) Ceylon, under a Governor, with subordinate Com- 
menders tu Jaffna and Gaile. 

(15) Japan (Island Desima off Nagasaki), under a Chief. 

{r6) Coromandel under a Governor. 

{17) Bengal, under a Director. 

(ifi) Batavia, under a Governor General. 

(19) Sarciarang or North east Coast of Java, under a Com¬ 
mander, 

(20) Bantam (Java), under a Chief, 
fail Cheribon (Java), under a Chief. 

(22) Cape of Good hope, under a Governor, 

This list consisting of about 23 important trade settlements 
shows the Company's possessions in 1725. In the territories 
under a Governor or Commander the Dutch were maintaining 
forts and garrisons. They had also certain sovereign rights in 
these territories* But ip those under a Chief of Director, the 
Dutch had only commercial interests and rights. In Malabar as 
we have seen already* the Dutch had many important forts and 
certain sovereign rights. 

The possessions of the Company on the Malabar Coast* 
consisted of “ forts, the buildings within them and lands oitlier 
taken from the Portuguese or conquered since/' The most 
important fortresses of the Dutch in Malabar were Quilon, 
Kayarnkulam* Porakkad, Cranganore* PalHport, Chctiwaye and 
Cochin. The Dutch had a fortress at Cannanore and also a small 
settlement at Calicut. 

, Speaking about Quiton. GoUcncase observe"This State 
is small and produces nothing oi importance except a Little 
pepper; and although considerable consignments of this grain 
arc some times supplied, most of it is imported from PeritaUy 
and other places. -The fortress oi the Hon hie Company likewise 


called Qailon lie* within the Hues of the Signs tty which were so 
manfully defended last year by the brave Nairs, tinder the gallant 
old Raj adore Acliuda ISarier against the entire forces of the Raja 
of Travancore thst t the hitter had to raise the siege with great 
Iqe-s and shame. The residential town of the king is also within 
these lines and the Tnav.iucore works lie within a stone throw 
and could be bombarded from fori Quilon/ 11 

Captain Nriuhoff was the Chief Director of Dutch East India 
Company at Qutlon. Th Dutch had occupied Qullfth even 
before they had tsiahUahed thfifr Government -it Cochin. They 
remained sn possession of the fort for nearly a con tiny* 
NienhofTs accounts about Quilon are interesting. "The city is 
Jot ttfled with a stone wall of 18-20 feet high and 8 bastions; its 
suburbs which are very large and stately ire by the Portuguese 
called Colang China,The harbour is very convenient tor 
small vessds but not for great ones because the south wind blows 
direcctly upon the shore and forces the waives with great violence 
thither, hr Evtn though Quilon was not very strong, ii provided 
ample facilities for defence* The inhabitants of the Dutch settle¬ 
ment at Qxriion were mostly Christians, Van Angleb&ck says 
that CSiristiarus in Quilon had been the subjects of the Company 
from 1663 onwards and that they were governed without the 
least interference of the Raja of Trnvancore, But there seeing to 
have been some dispute between the Travancore Raja and the 
Dutch over the rights chimed by the former to collect tares 
from the fishermen. The dispute was settled in 1788 by the 
Pe iCe Conference at MaveJikara. The Dutch agreed that they 
would collect the tax from Lhc fishermen and remit it to the 


I Vi*»eher describe* ihe uvehalntFs rU ibe Quilon fori ns folio 1 *! 
1R-.1 Vj&bCbtof't Letter No, tV.) "This foi l lb of me in 1 ti%1;Lnj^ this power 
of the Eajaiof Trmwiteor* and af SitfQatti m whew darjunkmi i; ia aiiua 4 *d 
an,] bb an OQTpail an'isnat fore^otHi eapeoigJIy thu R-hgliifc,, whose run ai 
ia it nn dtiling The ttxiic:-* of Qnrfan cDRinsirnh I he bay of 
line nine name, loll* nre levied from the nnliwft and lictnH' La>Detl 

10 them It possesses fiflle Iprrfeorf inland beiirt^i (be plain. On I Ilf pi- a 
tid# ihr botafiduy !i marked St a £ata with foar st^ne pfllirti Th-CfO fne 
crrtAiti sutifli^ in (his province *nctl aa Teo-gnpainifn in the ifru-b riW* 
Ci|* C omonn which serve fnioci pally it places of dcapntcl I olieEf flf*, hJ 
for culUDg miti-n.-nui and otbtr tlfiniM used in the ter v in of the EcaU Jndi* 
c^stpuf- A good deal of hned 11 also wqwii here though the tr^dr beldfljt* 
lo TutMrin ** 
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Raja 1 2 * treasury, hi turn the Raja promised not to interfere in 
the affirs of Dutch Quiion. After the surrender of t lie CpcMn 
fort its dependencies also passed into the hands of the English* 
The Dutch fortress of Quilon (Tangacherry) became 4 part of the 
British Dominions by the Paris Convention oI i& 4 U 

Kayatnlculitm was the first of the far (Tories which the Dutch 
had &> quired in Malubnr, But the Ruja ui Kay i nkuhm allowc 3 
the Dutch only certain trade privileged, lie refused to comply 
with thdr request for building a fort tlieri** KayamkuUni had 
good foastaar or market place where all kinds me wares were sold. 
The Company had a factory in the interior. At the mouth of the 
river they hm) a "preventive station/' 

The Dutch had an important factory at PorakkaJ. The 
Company received about 400,000 Ills. of pepper from Porakkad, 
Pi^akkad produced large quantities of rice also. 

The-Dutch fort.it Cranganore 1 was small but strong. The 
fort served a* nn outpost .qpn=d the Raja of Craiiganoie and slid 
mote against tbs Raja of Forakkad. “It was al>o ol use as a 
preventive station and against the smuggling trade and the 
transit of prohibited goods as well as in levying certain tolls for 
the East India Company/’* The Baja's strength at Crtnganore 
was comparatively insigntSeant and as su^h the Company had 
great inti nonce there* Moans writing about the use , r u3 ness of the 
Crangivnore fort says that it was the fort that checked the 
progress of Hyder AH +H Ii this small fortress had not been 
there, and the hook of Ayakotta had not been fortified—-since 
they are the only two places outside the lines ol defence of 
Travancore where a passage b possible—the Nawab would have 
broken through for good; and the utility o; tills little fort was 
clearly proved/' The Dutch had always Verted sovereign 

1 tfieiatiftfl jfEv« thm following dnrriplfrfl about CrAnga^r*:— 1f, It 
TOT. Camotu aravnu the Indhuu by ifi*10P of ElS anliqdtv l bring AUctatnJ 
tapan Use liiiek .->f 1 riv« about a l*igne from lfo<r S*» - bofo defended by n wall 
of earth and 1 ftton* braafcworfe. which hjut aeusa bastions an a the wall n| 
earlh throe .aarc Ai ihc pdfl! near the ri*w to T*wn niup to dits. da* * 
tt'WLB Slone lower fjf defense of |be river which irrvGd instead i-’f 1 
bcilw&rlt an ikut s-idn. Ob the other pamt wn a atiu'l fori which roni^andcd 
its rtv t iad a|! ships, EmcR oa! Of sa " 
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authority over Cranganore,. Cranganore never seems to have 
been an independent country. Formerly it was an appendage 
of the Zamorin, Later* by the treaty of 1717 between the Dutch 
and the Zamorim Cranganore was placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Company. The Rajas of Cranganore had traditional 
marriage relationship with the ZamorirTs family, We Enid the 
Dutch Governor, rebuking the Raja of Crangauorc tor giving 
protection to the Zamorin anti his family who were driven out of 
the country by Hyder. The Dutch Governor asserted that 
11 according to a lawful contract between him and the Hon'ble 
Company all the Land from Chet t way e to Cranganore was under 
the ownership of the Company and also that His Highness and his 
whole country were under the protection of the Company ; that 
therefore his request to send away the Zamomi's family and 
followers was not unreasonable," The Dutch Governor warned 
the Rap that he most thereat ter abide implies ty by the " good 
advice 11 given by the Company* 

The Dutch had from the very beginning considered their 
fort of Cranganore an expensive one,. As early as iffto they had 
decided to reduce, if not to destroy, their forts at Cranganore ant I 
Quilon. They had even offered to sdl it to the Portuguese from 
whom they had conquered it. In 1697 they reduced their 
garrison at Cranganore to a small force of twenty Europeans, In 
1767 the Batavian Government issued strict orders to the Cochin 
Governor Breekport to destroy the fortress. But, he refrained 
from doing so as there was threat of a Mysorean invasion. Wc 
have already described die Mysorean invasion of Crangaiiore and 
the subsequent prospects of the fort there, in August 17% the 
Dutch sold die fort to the Travancore Raja, 

The Dutch hid 0 small fort at Pal I iport. It was situated on 
the island of Vypeen between AyahotU and Cochin The Dutch 
had captured the fort from the Portuguese, But they sold ii 
along with Cranganore to Tnvaneom, 

The fort at Chettwaye was a fairly important one. Visscher 
speaks of it as the strongest fortress in Malabar in his time* It 
served partly to protect their commerce and pardy as a defence 
against the Zamorin, The Dutch had surrendered this fortress 
to the Zatddrin in 1691 „ but ever since it had been a bone of 
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contention: between the Hutch and the Zim&rin. Finally after 
a severe war 1111717 the Dutch reogamed their possession at 
Cheitwaye. 

The Dutch fortress at Can Minore was captured from the 
Portuguese immediately after the conquest of Cochin. The 
Portuguese Commander at Cunnonorc surrendered the fort to the 
Dutch without offering any resistence in February i56j. The 
Portuguese used to assert their claim on Carnianore on the 
ground that the Dutch had gained possession of it after the 
signing of the treaty between FortdgnJ and Holland in Europe. 
The treaty was signed on the 6th of August 1661. But it was 
brought into force only on the 14th ot March 1663, On that 
ground the Dutch refused to surrender the fort to the Portuguese. 
The Dutch were on friendly Lorens with the All Raja of Cannanore, 
According to the instruct in rn of the home Government, the 
Cannanore fortress was ceded to the All Raja in 1771, 

Cochin Wits the strongest for trass the Dutch had in Malabar. 
It was a town of considerable importance even before it came 
into Else hands of the Dutch, The Putuguese had a sufficient!}' 
strong fortress there, but the Dutch reduced its size considerably. 
Visscher notes that the fortiheatfoas in Cochin were sufficient to 
protect the town, against the natives, who were ignorant of the 
science of besiegicig and the methods of bombarding. But they 
were not strong enough to resist a large European force. 1 
Mocns in his memoirs gives instructions to his successors to 
keep the fort always in repairs. It was Moons who was mainly 
responsible for the repairing of the Dutch fortifications at Cochin, 
tat the Lime of hi* predecessors the fori had been in a very niiuou* 

1. Visidrtf gives tbe following dtscripuon about the town“The 
dmmlereaca of th* town La tolerably etianiW*. Ii would lake a man a good 
hall hour walk round the will*. Bnl I ho spice enclosed by them con Enins 
uvefA] unoccupied portion" The srrecEi art regular nonglt hut the boast* 
m quAiat tnd built after she old Portuguese fashion.,. .. ThrS tourp of Cothin 
Li inhabited by Cbriniani fo- the haatheiia arc not allowed by their own laws 
to dwell m it. The in habitant* coEspnn however differed iiiiaan There 
ire the nativ* Cbriitiani, the Top^issr* *jl4 the Europeans ; the list who 
fratn ihii most ten*. JaraWo pOiUcm ol thom compmLnp? *S*Q the mi*ctj rae# 
ipiun^Wa Kurapna fad>E<iiad liati'-e mothers ...TtiOce H A very cOrrt- 
rmidioiaa road stead in whach >everaJ ships from all pan* 0* I be world ana 0*11 y 
cut anchor-' 1 

Viiiicherj letter So HZ 
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condition. Speaking about the defences of the fort, Stavorimis' 
observes '‘Although it cannot be said that the greatest part of 
these furtificalions are constructed according to the exact rules 
of art, yet the place is sufficiently fortified to withstand a 
mup-dc+main, and it would require a regular siege to take It. 
Approches cannot ewm be made from any other quarter tlian 
from the south, where there h a dry and level plain; for to the 
eastward as wdl as to the river there are several morasses which 
would render an attack on that side extremely difficult, besides 
the place is fortified the strongest on that side and is weakest by 
the sea side/" 

Apart from the fortresses we have described above, the 
Dutch had many costly buildings. and Landed properties. In the 
time of Moens the buildings of the Company were all in fairly 
good condition. He was mainly responsible for the renovation 
of many buddings, The important buildings at Cochin were the 
Government House and the Church, When the Dutch captured 
Cochin from the Portuguese, they found there many religious 
establishments. TJiere were monasteries of the order of St. Paul 
and St- Augustine. The Jesuits tou had their establishments 
within the walls of the town The Dutch however did not devote 
much of their attention to construct buildings or monuments* 
The Dutch had residencies in almost all their settlement*. The 
Dutch Residency at Thcragappattarmin. says GoUenesse, was a 
small mud building worth nothing which had been broken down 
by the enemy. They had a Residency at Ponnani made of mud 
wfiidi whs also in ruiti*. Gollones^ speaks of the necessity of 
re thatching it every year. The Dutch Governor wanted to die 
the building, but the Zumodn had never consented to this 
proposal thinking that it would rm.m a permanent establishment 
of Dutch influence in Ins country. The Dutch had J Lodges * at 
KuyamkuLm and Porakkad- They were unfortified factories or 
warehouses, mostly thatched buildings ol mud The Dutch 
Governor at Cochin had no authority to urrcct wooden but]dings 
without the consent ol (lie Hp (avian Government GoUeness* 
gives the iaUowing ins true don to his successor :— -B Ot repairs 
winch require undertaking you wsli hud plenty every where with 
so many fortifications, lodges and buildings. Still in my opinion 
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twenty four carpenters and ton brick layers will be sufficient in 
future in the town here. This Bomber can always be increased 
if necessary from among Topass workmen, who may be had here 
in large number for one schilling a day,-.. . ^Yatchts, sloops 
and smaller vessels for the use of this commander and for other 
settlements a iv constructed here firm and strong, 11 

The Dutch had extensive landed properties in Malabar. 
But they were scattered in different places both in Travancorc 
and in cochin- This- was a cause of frequent' friction between the 
Company and the Rajas. Near their Jortreas at Crangano-re, the 
Dutch had many fields and gardens which they used to lease out 
to the natives. They also possessed ihe islands of Muthukuunoo 
in the neighbourhood of CranganofO- In an appendix to the 
memoirs of Mocns we find an exhaustive Eih t of all the landed 
properties they h;id. The Dutch had on the whole nine islands 
and sixty nine gardens and lands. In their landed properties 
they had 42.089 fruit bearing cocoa nut and other trees. They 
had about 4,51m paras ol activated land and 19.716 salt pans. 
The Dutch Governor earnestly wished that he could possess one 
11 fine bit of land'" io the same place instead ol having landed 
properties scattered in different parts. Moot** suggestion was to 
exchange the Dutch properties in the Travancorc territory with 
Raja of Travrukote for Ills territories which lay bordering on the 
Dutch possessions. But ho knew perfectly weft that the Travail- 
core Raja would not part with 1 even a spin el his territory. 1 
Therefore he was thinking of selling them to Travuncore for a 
sum proportional to the annul j[ revenue they had from them. 

The military establishments of the Dutch in Malabar were 
rather too costly for them. The Dutch realised pretty well that 
their commercial interests should be backed up by military power* 
But they had always shown a reluctance in having elaborate 
military establishments in Malabar, Alter the capture of Cochin 
the Dutch authorities were seriously considering whether they 
should retain all the fortifications of the Portuguese. It w;is 
decided on the 24th January 1663 that it Largo part of the town 
should be pulled down and the fortifications should be reduced 
to such an extent that it canid be managed by a small garrison. 
Accordingly the Dutch destroyed tnany houses and public 
buildings at Cochin. But fortifications wore highly indispensable 
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In Malabar so long as the Dutch did not have any settled 
Government there. Therefore they decided to keep a small 
garrison at Cochin and Quibn, Chettwaye, Cranganore and 
Cannanore, The Batavian Government decided that in times of 
peace Cochin should have only 300 soldiers. Qailoti gq, Chettwaye 
144' Crangangre 56 and Carl Harare 79, But these garrisons were 
hardly sufficient for even defensive purposes. Therefore we find 
the Dutch authorities at Cochin frequently writing to Ceylon and 
Batavia for reinforcements. In their campaign of 1740 the Dutch 
received. reinforcements from Ceylon to the extent of 15b 
Europeans and 191 Malayas. In 1741 the whole Dutch garrison 
consisted ot pnfy 350 Europeans and 400 Malayas- This was too 
weak for defence against Travsncote, Therefore the Dutch wrote 
to Ceylon tor a reinforcement of 2cm Europeans and 200 Malayas. 
But the Ceylon Government was not in a position at that time 
to spare any soldiers. The Dutch were planning for enlisting 
some 1,000 men from the Bandy an country. The Dutch Govern¬ 
ment at Cochin asked for 2,000 soldiers from Batavia in 
order to wage the Travancore war. If the Zamorin was also to 
attack them they wanted some 3000 more. These frequent 
demands for large numbers of soldiers from Ceylon and Batavia 
show how weak their military position was. Moen$ the ablest 
of the Dutch Governors at Cochin, had pointed out to the 
Batavian Government on many occasions the dangers o! having 
no strong garrisons in Malabar. He was of opinion that Hyder 
would not have dared an invasion of their possessions if they had 
a sttwng military force in Malabar. Moetis was trying to keep up 
the prestige ol the company among the native princes by 
dexterity rather than by strength. But as the Council of Seven¬ 
teen observed in a general letter of the 30th October 1776 
the deep decline in which these forces were, had been observed 
even by the native princes and had made an impression on their 
mind. The Dutch at Cochin had to depend upon the services 
of native troops whenever there was an emergency and this 
involved considerable expenditure for them. Moens was of 
opinion that it ^ was belter to keep in their service native 
1. * Gitegos (Cliuvas or E4havua) us they were nim? 

tail ul than the sepoys. From the writings of Moens it is clear 
tiut t e Dutch at Cochin were ocrusiottidly sending soldiers to 
Batavu. In 1779 about 190 men Wcrc <* nt Xo Batavia, in the 
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next year the Batavian Government asked for about joo more of 
which tSu were sent. 

The Dutch garrisons in Malabar, though small in number 
were well equipped* At Qinlon the Dutch had a big store house 
for gun powder* From the writings of Gotlenessti it appears that 
the Dutch were formerly sending "spoilt gun powder to Ceylon 
to !>e made up again/ 1 But during his time the jews of Cochin 
were doing that work. Gollenesse says that in his time about 
3.100 lbs. of spoilt gun powder had been imported to Cochin to 
lie made useful again by some methods known to the Jews. The 
gun powder store house at Quilon seems to have been u worn out 
one, and there were frequent suggestions to construct a new one 
there. The artillery equipment of the Dutch was not very weak. 
At Cochin they had 150 guns, at Ayukotta 10 guns, on the island 
of Muthukimnu 3 guns, at Cranganore 22 guns and at Quilon 14 
guns. Besides these, they had guns on board the ships and in 
reserve fir Id artillery, mortars, etc/ 

The marine force of the Dutch was comparatively insigni¬ 
ficant Mocna writer in 17B1 lp We have only a two-masted and 
one-mas led sloop and a quick sailing native vessel besides seven 
garnets and three little cunts which are used for wading and 
discharging cargo and for fetching water daily from higher up 
the river for the garrison, besides a row boat for lowing and for 
taking people to and from ships. Three of the gamels are 
equipped for war so that use can be made of them in the river. 
The Dutch were employing native Mukhavas (fishermen) to man 
their vessels and to work in the dock-yard. They had a few 
European soldiers in their service and some experienced linesmen 
and gunners. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE POLICY OF THE DUTCH tN MALAIUR 


A. Administrative Policy. 

T T is easy to discover that the Dutch were following no steady 
policy in Malabar. Their policy changed with the changes 
in cirri]m.a.Lnets. They had also diiiereiH policies with the 
P ? lt ? ° f Malahar - Wc *■*> *** «* Dutch making 
S h^T 6 ' 11 ' * thcir ^ ncrjI ^ towards the Rajas 
" ^ lldjl ’" tn,CntS aIw:i >' s by prudence and 

iails intfi iw h'T* 7 ’, hOWC r' n ° te in « ejieral that their policy 
Sti They were following om-general 

Komth r r t ! TT 0 \ Cochm to dje treaty of Mavdikara. 

nth r ^, ' V01 MaVt jkilra ° nW3TdB ' ‘bey were following, 

jSJj they were compelled to follow, ro orally differed 

ou, 0 nr. 5 r Pal “S** ° { ^ DMch fn **** tte Portuguese 
“ MataW m to posses the monopoly of the pep™ t „ de . 

oeginmng. Soon, they realised that in order to enforce the 
™3*l “«*■ *•« an afTO .l intl ,/°™ “ 

- "=“-“r^rxrs 

srays 

By that «_ they Bad h*. i* 

Inn SaSMSKESr r; ,r <** 

merchants who captured die Cochin f,. rt m rll.l^” P ? W f r ‘ ri,i; 
could very easily bring the whole of Cod ^ that ^ 

The destruction of thf P if rt„t, 11P ** Cochm . undcr thelr influence. 

the entire State into cortf^o ai'd^h. 'V* 4 * 1 . hat] thmivn 
ruler, anarchy prevailed there Ji u . t h T ° “ P° wcrfui 

by.valparti.nnd_ 
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the Dutch to appear as ting-makers in Cochin* When the 
Cochin Raja was crowned by the Dutch Governor under the 
insignia of the Company, the Dutch Company ceased to be a 
pure trading corporation; it became a soverign power with the 
onerous responsibility of protecting a prince on the throne. The 
Dutch made the best use of the helplessness of the Cochin Raja 
and cleverly pushed on their com mere iaJ designs. We have 
already seen that the relations between the Raja of Cochin and 
the Dutch were, not always cordial. The Raj a was frequently 
complaining about the high handedness of the Dutch authorities, 
while the Dutch were feeling disconcerted about the disloyalty of 
the Raja, However* the Dutch always look cafe to see that the 
Raja gave them the fixed quota of pepper. 

When the Dutch found that they eould very easily establish 
their supremacy in Cochin, they wen- tempted to extend it to 
other parts of Malabar. The frequent dispute* among the native 
princes gave them convenient Opportunities. They posed them¬ 
selves a; arbitrators tosettle these disputes. Meanwhile, they 
had humbled the Zamorin of Calicut and extended their trade 
influence to many parts or northern Malabar, Their fortifications 
at Cochin, Crarrganorc. Cajinanore, Avakotta and other places 
bad made them a power to be feared by the weak princes and 
nobles of Malabar* 

It is probable that if the Dutch Ind confined their attentions 
Jo the north instead of interfering in the politics of Travancorc* 
they could have succeeded in maintaining their possessions at 
least tn the north. But s they took the unwise' policy of appear¬ 
ing as the supporters of rival factions in Travancore—a policy 
which led to their final ruin. We may Say in fairness to the 
Dutch that they were dragged into ike poll lies of the South by 
the force of new circumstances. They could not have remained 
as silent spectators ol the new and rapid turn of events in the 
South, even though that was actually what their policy finally 
came to. The rise of Marthanda Varma foiled all their schemes 
and planed them in a completely altered position, Marthanda 
VanmTs military activities radically altered the political system 
of Malabar and In Llaat revolutionary process of change the Dutch 
found their portion also upset. It was no doubt foolish on the 
part of the Dutch to have appeared on the scene as die champions 


®t the smaller princes against Martha nth ■> Vurma, The Dmdi 
were trying to play the role o1 arbitrators between the princes of 
the 1 South. But, unlike aa in the north, th*ro was a Murthanda 
Vanda in tho South who was never prepared to accept the 
media lion of the Dutch. When the Raja of Kayamkulam applied 
to Use Dutch Governor for li-elp against hlarthanda Viinna, the 
Dutch were not prepared to commit themselves to any under¬ 
takings, Even though the Dutch did not send help to Kayum* 
kukm, they warned the Travancore Raja to desist from violating 
the territories of other princes. But, the warnings of the Dutch 
as we have already seen, had very little cficci on Mart ha min 
Vanua. He went ahead with hh scheme of annexation When 
he quietly dispossessed the Rani of Eltyadaihu Swaroopom of her 
territories, the Dutch thought it was time they took strong steps. 
This brought the Company into a mast disastrous war with 
Travsncore—a war which taught tiie Dutch a most valuable 
lesson of experience in the East, Finally the Dutch had to bow 
to the inevitable. And with their characteristic knack of making 
the best of every'thing, they accepted tins terms of Marthanda 
Varma at Mavelikora The treaty of Mavelikara was the 
inglorious end of the ambitious phase of the Company^ career in 
Mata bar, This treaty which neither brought credit nor money 
stripped the Dutch of all their pretences id sovereign authority 
and plated them again in the position of merchants. The Dutch 
were to follow a new policy thereafter. 

The Dutch Governor Mucus realised more than any body 
else that new circumstances had set in and that a new policy 
to suit the circumstances should be followed- A valuable lesson 
which the Dutch learned from Lise ruinous war with Travaneore 
was that it was not expedient to entangle Company in 
another war The Dutch realised that if tiie Company's concerns 
continued to be directed on the old principles* a complete decline 
was to be expected. Die following were some of the weighty 
comideraiions 1 for the Dutch at that time for giving up their old 
policy and adopting a new one 

'“Even if we arE completely successful fagainst Travancore), 
it would not be of an advantage to us comrflens urate with the 
cost of war, because the other chiefs having obtained elbow 
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rooms would go their old ways again on account of their well 
known and proved ingratitude without for this reason suppling 
more pepper than they used to; 

'■That wars have rather served on the one hand to re veal 
the impotence of Europeans against tho natives of tho country, 
if they I nave to be brought to reason by force of arms, on the 
other Jiand to impose a great and unbearable burden on us than 
to bring to the Company something substantial proportioned to 
the great hazards, inconveniences, burdens and losses which it has 
brought on itself on ibis coast more than once by wars; 

M Tli at each time the war ends, all the expenses of main tan* 
once of a garrison cannot be reduced all at once and* so according 
as anything happens from tame to time the expanses gradually 
and imperceptibly grew/ 1 

Finally the Dutch decided that in the future, affairs ought 
to be looked upon from another point of view; and native chiefs 
should be allowed to attack one another although they should 
min each other. It was this policy that compelled them to make 
peace with Travancorc. By making peace with Travancore the 
Dutch were ignoring all their former treaty obligations with the 
Malabar Rajas and chieftains. They were fully conscious of the 
fact that a treaty with Travancore would endanger their prestige 
and fair name in Malabar, But, they were not prepared to 
follow the alternative policy of allying with the Malabar princes 
against the Travail core Raja, If they had pursued that policy 
their sovereign position in Malabar woidd have been rightly 
vindicated. But, the Dutch thought 4J it was in any case belief 
to make their authority grow imperceptibly again by means of 
the new system than by sticking to the old to see it gradually 
brought more and more to scorn/* 

But, we have alredy seen the disastrous consequences of 
Eh is new policy. To put in a nutshell, it resulted in the 
annihilation of Dutch influence in Malabar. 

The treaty the Dutch had signed with Travancorc did not 
in my way solve their pressing problems. On the contrary* it 
only worsened them. The Amsterdam Govern men l wrote to the 
Dutch authorities at Batavia (letters dated 13th October, 1755 
and 4th October, 1756} that they should be watching the progress 
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of the Travancwre prince and be “ on their guard at every turn 
of events/* They were afraid that Truvancore would be fl a 
dangerous neighbour tu die Company ** and therefore the Dutch 
m Malabar were to see that " one party was kept in check by the 
other/ r But it was no longer in the power of the Dutch to play 
the role ol the keepers ol the political balance of Malabar; 
they themselves were in grave dangor of extinction. When the 
Dutch Commandant tried to persuade the Travancon» Raja from 
desisting from bis aggressive designs m the neighbouring 
countries, the Raja plauily told him that it would be better to 
ml ltd his own business. 

We have already noticed that I he Dutch were following in 
Codiin a policy entirely different from what they were loliowing 
in other parts of Malabar. This wits because of the fact that 
they had .assumed the protectorate of the kingdom ol Cochin. 
By lheir treaty with the Cochin Raja, they had committed 
themselves to the task of protecting the integrity of lm State at 
all costs. The Dutch had some important and weighty reasons 1,1 
for the retention of their power in Gjchin, Visscher 1 gives three 
* weighty 1 reasons for its retention. The first was that it was 
highly necessary for the promotion of their pepper trade in 
il i la bar. The main object of the Dutch, as we have often 
stressed, wad to obtain the monopoly of the pepper trade and this 
could be made possible only by keeping their territorial supre¬ 
macy in Cochin- The Dutch knew perfectly well that if they 
were to give up their sovereign position in Cochin, the Portuguese 
would regain their lost power. Further, the English also were 
having an eye on Cochin. The second consideration was Uiat it 
was very useful as a provisioning station for vessels sailing from 
Batavia to Mocha, or returning from Surat and Persia to Batavia. 
They could obtain at Cochin plenty of victuals like poultry, pigs, 
cattle, fish and fruits at a very cheap rate. The third f weighty 
reason ' for the retention of Cochin was that it uerved as ad 
outpost to protect Ceylon from the attacks of other European 
nations. The Dutch were aware of the designs of the English on 
Ceylon. And they Understood the value of the Cochin Fort for 
all measures of defence. 
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Visscher 1 gives some useful flints to the Dutch Commandants 
of Cochin to be followed in their relations with the local Rajas. 
He says that the Commandant should be very ready-witted when 
he converses with the Rajas. He must also cultivate p 'a figura¬ 
tive and metaphorical mode of expression which, besides being 
considered a proof of wisdom, would enable him to throw a cloak 
over subjects which were disagreeable to them and to early out 
measures which they would not take so easily if they were 
expressed in plain words. 1 * 

VTsscher suggests five import ant rules to be followed by the 
Commandant for the successful management of the country. 

fi) M The Commandant must effectually defend the kingdom 
of Cochin against the future attacks of its enemies to which end 
the Company have deduced themselves the protector of ilmt 
kingdom* If this were not done, the Zamurin would weaken the 
power of the Raja of Cochin and would allow the other nations 
to establish themselves in the territories he might gain/' 

{2) 11 TTLe C< rmm 11 n dan t must csptcial I y c ridca vour t o prevent 
the Knja of Cochin from making agressions on the Zamarin or 
others or provoking them to war; which he would be very ready 
to do rHying on the Company's anus and hoping by their 
assistance to regain some lands which he lays claim. 11 

(3) ,J He must enquire narrowly into tho justice of the claims 
the Rajas make mutually on tach other as he is often called on 
to arbitrate between them. This is Lhe more necessary as their 
claims are very obscure and ore seldom settled, so that they have 
continual pretexts for the w.irs which perpetually arise between 
tlicm. A wise Commandant will hike care not to involve himself 
in these disputes unless they immediately affect th* interests ol 
the Company/ 1 

(4) ,p He must be throughly acquainted with the laws and 
customs of the natives who ding very much to them making a 
part of their religion, I hev carry these feelings to such an 
extent that if & Commandant wen? unwillingly to infringe their 
laws in passing sentence it would arouse a general spirit of 
of murmuring and dissatisfaction*' 1 
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(5) "He must undertake no wars without great deliberation 
and with a good prospect ot success as the Company might 
otherwise be plated in danger/' 

Summing up all these advices of Visscher we may say that 
the key-note of the policy he recommended was to keep the 
Company away from local wars. In posing as die protectors of 
Cochin, the Dutch knew they could not evade wars entirely. But 
they wanted to tee that the Cochin Raja did not misuse the 
Company's pledge of assistance for his own private ends. 
Commandant Johannes Hertenberg had exacted a stipulation 
From this Raja ol Cochin that he would not undertake any hostili¬ 
ties against the Zamormor any other prince without the previous 
knowledge and consent of the Company. 

It is interesting to examine how far die Dutch were able tu 
keep up their pledge of protecting Cochin from its enemies. The 
Zamorin was Use traditional cue my of Cochin and the Dutch had 
given ample warning to Cochin not to give any provocation for 
war to the Zamurin. From 1701 to 1710 the Dutch had however 
to take up sides with Cochin against Calicut But soon they 
realised that it was a mistake on their part to spend the 
Company** resources for a war for the protection ol Cochin, In 
1721 the Batavian Government passed a resolution that the 
Cochin Raja was no longer to be assisted in his wars with the 
Zafnorin. The Dutch Government at Cochin was scrupulously 
following a policy of aJ masterly inactivity/' Even when the 
aggressive activities of Mnrthundn Vnrma threaten'd the Integrity 
of Cochin, the Dutch were not prepared to lend active assistance 
to the Raja. The Raja of Cochin continued to remonstrate 
before the Dutch authorities at Cochin and Batavia. He used 
to complain before the Dutch Commandant about the great 
injustice that had been done to him. When he found the Cochin 
Government indifferent, lie wrote hitter letters of com plaint to 
Batavia. But the Dutch were in no mood to help hirpu Even 
if they wanted to help him. they were nut in a position to do so. 
The maximum concession tht i y could exact from Martlianda 
Vnrma was that he would live in Friendship with the Rap of 
Cochin provided the latter would give no cause to the contrAry ! 
Bu t Marthanda Vanna was to he the judge of the Cochin Raja's 
conduct. It was open to him to turn against Cochin at any 
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moment on the ground that Cochin had given reasons for a war. 
We have already seen how Cochin was compelled to enter into a 
treaty with Tnivarccore by which Cochin relieved herself of all 
obligations to the Dutch. 

If the new policy of the Dutch proved disasirons to their 
inicrests with Lhe rise of Martbafida V&rraa. it proved all the 
more so with the invasion ol the Mysoreans, In the course 
of the Mysorean invasions,, the Dutch displayed a genius 
for 1 timid diplomacy p which made them appear ridiculous before 
the Malabar princes. They first tried to court the friend¬ 
ship of Hyder AU + But Hyder treated all their overly res 
with studied contempt. The Dutch took all precautions to 
give no room for offence to Tippu Sultan, But. Tippu also 
had realised the powerlessness of the Dutch in Makbar. The 
policy of the Dutch in this period was quite characteristic of 
a merchant association. They viewed every thing from a selfish 
angle and adjusted their policies accordingly. But political 
power had slipped off their hands long before, and therefore, 
they had ceased to matter in settling the affairs of Malabar in 
the latter half of the iSth ceptury. 

We may sty in conclusion about the Dutch policy In Malabar 
that commercial interests governed their adminbtrative policy 
and their administrative policy ruined their commercial interests, 

B Economic’ Policy 

The pathetic declaration of Governor General Moss el that he 
wished the ocean had swallowed up the coast of Malabar is a 
good commentary on the achievements of the Dutch in this 
country. It was for the promop on of their pepper trade that 
die Dutch tried to obtain political rights in the country. It was 
for this purpose alone that they waged their expensive wars 
with the; Malabar chieftains. The selling of pepper to other 
nations was stigmatised as contraband trade and in order to 
prevent this the Dutch had very often to use force. But they 
were disillusioned in their objects even at the very beginning of 
thetr relations with the Malabar princes. Even if they could 
compel the Rajas to sell their pepper to the Company, they 
could not prevent the people from 1 carrying on their trade with 
other nations. Soon the Dutch realised that Malabar was a very 
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expensive settlement. Visscher 1 writes M Malabar is considered 
by the EasL India Company as an expensive settlement for the 
profits obtained on the goods which are sold here arc far from 
defraying the expenses required for its support." The same view 
was expressed by Stavorinm He observe*: "Amongst the 
several conquests and settlements which tlie Dutch Company 
have made of established in the Indies, that of Malabar is 
not one of the most advantageous or important to the Dutch. 
It costs tiie Company much money, on account of the destructive 
wars in which they have in rotisequence engaged the rivalry in 
trade of numerous competition* and through last not least the 
infidelity and speculation of their servants;' 4 

The greatest regret of the Dutch in Malabar was that their 
trade profits and territorial revenues did not commensurate with 
th*ir expenditure. Malabar was an unimportant settlement for 
the Dutch from die point oi view of revenue. 1 Even though 
Malabar was always described as an expensive settlement it 
should not be taken to mean that the administration of Malabar 
was always running on a deficit basis. There were many periods 
when the revenues exceeded the expense*. The administrative 
reforms of Moons helped a great deal in the augmentation of the 
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Company's resources and the curtailment of unnecessary expenses. 
In 1770-1771 the expenses of the Company amounted to only 
£, 205470 while the income was £. ,325,687. The following were 
the items of gen era J revenues and tolla levied by die Company 
in the time of Moons :— 

(1) On imports and exports of Cochin. 

(3) o of Qwilon 

(jJ (l „ of Criingafture* 

(4) On export ol slaves, 

(5) Beer-measure. 

(6) The town inn. 

(7J Sury (toddy) and arrack within the town. 

( 3 ) Sury and arrack outside the town. 

{q) Sury and arrack on the island of Vypeen. 

[10) Tobacco revenue within ind without town. 

(rr) on the island of Bendurty. 

(12) p , at Cranganore. 

(13) The tolls of the ferry at Vypeen, 

(14) The tolls of the ferry at Anji Caiinal. 

In Moans' time the gardens and fields were leased out lor 
Rs, 13,674 for a fixed period of twenty years. This system of 
more or less a permanent revenue settlement was followed as an 
inducement to cultivators to improve the lauds by intensive 
cultivation. Their tenure for twenty years would be an 
encouragement for planting more cocoamit trees which were the 
main sources of income in these lands. Most of the items of 
revenue were given on a contract basis to local merchants. In 
the time of Moens the total revenue of the Company {excluding 
the duty on the export of slave*J amounted to 4175* ®upc« 
a year. 

The revenue administration of the Company was thorugJiiy 
reorganised in the time of Moens. His watch word was 
1 Economy' but he insisted that one must l “ practise a "right 1 
and not u ' wrong 1 economy for the latter was just as injurious, 
as the former was in the highest degree useful and necessary, 1 * 
The Commandant believed that entrusting the work of building 
and fortifications to contractors was advantageous from the point 
of view of cheapness. The Company used to have a close 
supervision over the work of the contractors. At times the 
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Company would advance money to the contractor* or supply 
them with materials* Moens gives five rules which accor¬ 
ding to him constituted the right kind of economy. They were 
(ij To see that every tiring was maintained in good condition 
by means of daily supervision and precautions (3) When 
defects or decays were discovered they were to be set right as 
soon as possible. (3} Works of repairs and fortifications were to 
be given to contractors who were to be under the direct supervision 
of the Company's commissioners., In order to secure efficiency 
of work the Commandant should inspect such works personalty. 
(4) Closest supervision was to be given for works which were not 
given on contract but which were ex ecu fed at the expense of the 
Company. The Commandant must carefully check evcr> F hi]] 
that was submitted for approval by the Company's servants and 
find out for himself the correctness or otherwise of the facts 
contained in the bill, (5) No expenditure whatever was to be 
incurred on behail of the Company except such as was highly 
necessary and unavoidable. 

The great importance Moens again and again attached to 
economy shows how weak the finances of the Company in 
Malabar were. The Dutch showed a miser's thrift and anxiety 
in all their activities in Mala bar. They viewed their whole 
enterprise hi Malabar purely from a merchant's point of 
dew and were always anxious to see that Malabar caused no 
unnecessary burden on their resources at Batavia. From the 
very beginning the Dutch authorities were advising their Com¬ 
mandants in Cochin to follow the strictest economy jwssible. 
The maintenance of the fortifications at Cochin, Crangauore and 
Carinanore was always considered as too expensive by the Dutch 
end orders had been issued as early as 16&6 to reduce the 
garrisons there. In 1697 the Supreme Government at Batavia 
passed certain very important resolutions concerning their fortifi¬ 
cations and possessions in Malabar* They were as follows : — 

(1) ** That the fortifications of the city of Cochin which by 
the laige garrison it required and the continual reparations to be 
made in consequence of the great extent of the walls, were too 
expensive foe the Company to maintain, should be reduced by 
one bait" 
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(z) "Thru of the present fortifications of Cannanorc, the 
Portuguese lower should only E>e present with 4 garrison of 
twenty or at the most twenty five European soldiers, to which 
number the present garrison should be reduced* 

{Si if That at CranguflOre the ancient interior works should 
only be preserved with a garrison of twenty Europeans, which Is 
judged a sufficient number fur the purposes of the Company 
here/* 

(41 M That it is likewise judged advisable at Quikm no more 
should be retained than the old Portuguese tower or as much of 
the present works ys may be thought necessary for the interest of 
the Company with fifteen or twenty men to which number the 
establishment should be reduced and that the remainder of the 
fortifications ot the three last mentioned places should be 
removed or demolished. It w t us further thereby determined that 
alL military outposts should be withdrawn except that of 
Papon etty : Porakkad and Kayamkulam should be retained as 
Residencies or factories in order to keep an eye over what may 
be going forward all along the coast and to avail of such oppor¬ 
tunities of trade as might occur/* 

11 Vessels ol all descriptions were to be resinned to om small 
yacht, two sloops and three row boats/' 

** The number of pieces of artillery which should be henceforth 
employed upon the fortihtulions should be hxed at 95 pftccs of 
iron and six pieces of brass, ordinance with two taortan; and 
about ^jo Europeans and 3; natives were judged sufficient for 
the service of the Company/* 1 

We have already observed how die successive Dutch Com¬ 
mandants at Cochin were unwilling to carry out these instructions 
in info, Of course, they realised the great necessity lor economy, 
but many of them stoutly maintained that if these instruc¬ 
tions were curried out, the Company would lose its hold in 
Malabo. The influence of the Dutch in Malabar mainly depended 
on their miJitfciy strength If they were to give up their fortifi¬ 
cations, they would have to give up tjieir trade also. Further 

I- Quoted ifflm Stivonoui W (k Ettt Ib^io I 1 134*1 iq. 
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die Dutch in Makbpr, frequently engaged as they were in war- 
fare* cutild not afford to reduce their However 

utudi they tried to keep themselves off from their costly wurs> 
they always found themselves involved in them, Some of the Dutch 
ComnuindanU at Ccchin maintained that the question of reducing 
the garrisons and demolishing fortresses should be left mainly to 
their discretion. The Batavian Government, being nos in direct 
contact with the affaire in Malabar, was guided by only one 
motive—viz., economy. But the Dutch Governors who were 
thoroughly acquainted with the affairs of Malabar held that this 
measure of economy would be suicidal to their own interests. 
Aloe ns says *■ Economy does not exdude doing what is necessary 
and [ am of opinion it w ould be wrong to practise blind obedience 
in this matter. For we are supposed to possess a special and 
local knowledge ol the circumstances of the places in which wc 
arc stationed. II therefore we receive certain instructions from 4 
higher authority with regard to something in the interests of 
economy, but we arc convinced in our own minds that it would 
not ratify answer or would have had consequences and Miould 
yet obey (if this can be called obedience) then we should be 
obeying blindly and even liable to punishment, or at least 
responsible for the consequences. i# Moans was of opinion that 
in such cases the Commandants should point out to tjie Supreme 
Government the reasons why the instructions should not be 
carried out. He was confident that the Supreme Government 
would respect the opinion of the C omm a nd a n ts. 

But the Dutch displayed the haste of a shop-keeper who 
was winding up his business in a certain locality as it was 
twpromising. The Dutch realised that their expensive settle 
meat* in Malabar would serve them no desirable purpose* As 
Stavorinus remarks il The ostentation of a great power which 
cost the Company such large sums of money had not the effect 
of producing In Native Princes that degree of awe and apprehen¬ 
sion which was indispensably necessary for carrying out an 
exclusive trade 11 Therefore they decided to wind up their 
business by selling their important fortresses to the native Rajas 
and by sending back largn number of their servants and soldier^ 
to Batavia. What they did not sell was forcibly captured from 
them by the English* 
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The Mstjkry of the Dutch in Mklabar is not stained by any 
heinous acts of forcible conversion or religious persecution. 
It must be said to the credit of the Dutch that they have left 
behind an unblemished record ol religious actltivities, In this 
respect the Dutch stand iu striking contrast to the Portu¬ 
guese* The Portuguese with their Sectarian fanulicism placed 
conversion above commerce in their programme of activities on 
tile Malabar coast. Thdr policy of conversion wai not quite 
pleasing to tine Malabar princes, The Kaja ol Cochin had 
strictly forbidden his subjects under pain of very heavy penalties 
to embrace Roman Catholicism. Bill, when the Portuguese 
power became dominant in Malabar, tin’s prohibition was with- 
drawn, The Portuguese followed an active policy of religious 
propaganda and even introduced a system of inquisition in order 
to suppress the antUCathoIie activities of the Jews. The 
Portuguese carded on their jwlicy of conversion not only among 
the Hindus Inn among the Syrian Christiana also. Syrian 
Christians of Malabar, lollowing the tradition that they were 
converted by the Apostle St. Thomas himself owed allegiance to 
the see ol Antioch in spiritual affairs. They h&J always stood 
loyal by their kings in Malabar, and as such had enjoyed many 
rights and privileges, But their church was not well organised. 
Neither were the finances of the ihuTch sound enough lo take up 
any missionary activities. The Portuguese backed up by ibeir 
sovereign rights in Malabar, could easily convert many ancient 
Syrians to Roman Catholicism—a policy which led to bitter 
hostility between the followers of the two faiths. The Syrian 
Christians* persecuted by the Portuguese, had taken a solemn 
pledge in an assembly at Mattandierty never to obey Roman 
Bishops or follow the rites introduced by the Portuguese, When 
the Dutch obtained domination in Malabar, the Syrian Christians 
looked up to them for protection from religious persecution. By 
the treaty of ihftj between Cochin and the Dutch all the 
Christians were placed under the protection ol the Company. 
The Dutch fort of Cochin was mainly inhabited by Christians and 
they were *JI under the jurisdiction of the Company. It has 
always been a matter of controversy between the Coe tup Raja 
and the Dutch whether the Christians in Cochin were under the 
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complete jurisdiction of the Company or not. By the treaty of 
1664 it was stipulated that ** those Christians who reside in the 
Raja's territory should obey and perl arm their obligations to 
that Government as the heathens do / 9 Moeus observes in his 
Memoirs that the Christians in Malabar had always been relying 
upon the protect ion of the Dutch Company. Probably they 
thong hi that by placing themselves under the Com pony's 
protection* they* could escape the payment of taxes to the king. 
Moerts says* "They are no doubt under the protect ion of the 
Company, but are in reality subjects of the king, at least those 
who reside in this terntory (Cochin) because there are □□ many 
Christians who live in the territory of the Company and are 
therefore as a matter of fact subjects of the Company It is the 
same with the native Christians who are now under the king of 
Trayaueore in so far as they inhabit the territory which formerly 
belonged to the king of Cochin but has since been conquered by 
the king of Travancore, The Company retains its protection 
over them. The Company's protection did not mean immunity 
from punishments If the Christians were offenders of the Raja's 
Jaws they had to suffer the same penalty a* the non-Chmtians. 
But the ancient Christians enjoyed one important privilege, and 
that was, they had to pay to the king only half the tax the 
Hindus had to pay. This privilege, however, was not extended 
to the new converts. The new converts had to pay the same 
amctiint of tax as the Hindus were paying; The Company usually 
extended its protection only in eases where Christians were 
harassed by the Rajas or the Hindus in the observance of their 
religious rites and ceremonie#. Even in such cases, the Company 
would not blindly assist the Christians, It was always the 
policy of the Dutch to bring moral pressure on the Rajas to sec 
that justice was done to their Christian subjects 

There were frequent disputes between the Cochin Raj.t and 
the Dutch concerning the jurisdiction over the native Christians. 
The treaty of 1663 stated “All free persons and those belonging 
to the church if subjects of the king of JVtiigal aud those who 
might be wandering through the country should be included in tlus 
treaty*” rt was dearly stated in this treaty that " All Christians 
who had been formerly subject to the Government of this Jort 
(Cochin} were to be under the protection of the Dutch Company." 


In short, the Dutch claimed protection over the Roman Catholics 
oi Cochin who were formerly under the jurisdiction of the 
Portuguese. But later, when serious disputes arose between the 
Raja and the Dutch over this question, it was pointed out by Mr, 
Powncy, the English Commissi oner that there was a significant 
difference in the wording of the treaty as it appeard in the 
Maiayalam copy and the Dutch copy. In the M.ilayalam copy 
the Dutch were slated to be having jurisdiction only over the 
■ Mundukars,' In the Dutch copy, however, the word ■ Muodu- 
1(3rs 1 was further explained us referring to all Christians, The 
Raja held that * Mundukars ’ only meant the hshenuen of the 
coast. But Van Anglebeck, the Dutch Commandant at that 
time, maintained that it included all those who followed the 
la tin ritual. 

The Syrian Christians however were not under the complete 
jurisdiction of the Company, 'loons states this fact very clearly, 
" The Company has never had any authority nor could have over 
the St. Thomas Christians who were always subjects of the 
country princes. Not even the Portuguese exercised any 
jurisdiction over them although they did their utmost with the 
consent of tfie king of Cochin to make these Christians accept 
‘ the doctrines of Rome and acknowledge the hierarchy of the 
Pop*.“ But the Dutch were taking a keen interest in the affairs 
of the Syrian Christians also. Probably that might have been due 
to the fact that the Syrian Christians stoutly opposed the Papal 
see and the Romish Church, When the three Antiochan Bishops 
arrived at Malabar, we find the Dutch Commander giving them 
a very hospitable welcome. They were taken ill a Dutch ship 
from Persia to Malabar At Cochin the Dutch Commander took 
special care for their accommodation. We also find the Dutch 
Commander recommending them to the Travaiicore Raja's special 
protection when they were introduced to the Raja at Mavelikara 
in 1753. The Dutch took great interest iu the protection of thdr 
rights. Moens says, - The administrators ol this coast and the 
preachers of the reformed community have not only kept up a 
correspondence with the St, Thomas Christians about maintain¬ 
ing. and advised them to maintain steadfastly the rights of the 
Eastern Church against the bishops of the Roman Catholics, but 
have displayed much steal in attempting to unite them with 
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(5) Finally the Commandant must take call that Bl the 
Sunday should not be discern ted but that on that day p which is 
set apart from a general to a particular me t all public trades 
ant! crafts are suspended—necessary cases and extra-ordinary 
circumstances exempted—so that everywhere in and outside the 
town you may see it is Sunday/* 

These instructions of Hoetis are characteristic of an enthush 
a*tic reformer of the r8th century. But how far the other Dutch 
Commandants followed these rules, is a doubtful question. 

The Dutch in Malabar had only one church and that was 
at Cochin. When the Portuguese maintained their domination 
in Malabar they had established numerous churches and 
monasteries in ail p^irts of the country. There was a church in 
almost every factory and attached to most of the churches were 
the monasteries of Je 4 uit monks and other missionaries. There 
were also important Portuguese churches at Mat cane herry and 
Perimani (behind the island of Vendor ti)* Besides these, there 
were forty seven Syrian churches folio wing Catholic doctrines. 
When the Dutch replaced the Portuguese, the Latin Christian.-; 
and their churches came under their special protection/ 
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The Protestant church at Cochin was administered by a 
Church Council ronnisting of Cite Preacher, Ewo lildvrs and four 
Deacon a. The church council was to report to I he Commandant 
whatever had been decided at its meetings. The Dutch hac| 
some charitable institutions in the country, the most important 
of them being the Orphanage and the he per Asylum. The 
Orphanage whs for taking care of the poor children who had lost 
their parents. They were given free education by the Deacons, 
Only Orphans ol European parentage were admitted to this 
institution. Preference was *hown for orphans of Protests nt 
faith. Children of Catholic parents ;dso could be admitted to 
the orphanage and they were at liberty to choose their own 
religion when they came oi age- If they chose to become 
Catholics the cost of their education and upbringing had 
to be demanded from the Catholic priests. Hie boys in the 
Orphanage were under the direct supervision of the Deacons. 
After their education in I he Orphanage they were put to some 
profession suitable to their tastes. 

The Leper Asylum was at PaJIiport on tbo island of Vypeen, 
There were many patients suffering from leprosy and the Dutch 
bad always taken elaborate care to prevent the wide spread of 
this disease by segi cgating the lepers from others. The Com- 
pany had a special commission of inspection which was respett* 
sibfe for reporting all crises of leprosy in the locality. The kpof 
house had n special fund of its own, administered by special 
trustees. Bui later this was placed under the management of 
the Deacons, 

The liberal j*o|icy of religious toleration and the charitable 
activities of the Dutch deserve real praise Even though the 
Dutch at brut showed ^me antagonism towards the Catholics, 
they were later treated with great toleration and courtesy. 
The Jesuits who were asked to leave Cochin when the fort whs 
captured were allowed to return and settle down within the 
territories of the Company, The toleration Extended by the 
Dutch towards the Catholics was gTeatly appreciated even by 
the Pope. The following is a letter addressed by the Pope 
Clemen t XIV to the Vicar Apostolic of Malabar 

H ' Greetings to our Reverened Brother: Our beloved son 
Stephen Boyd, Secretary to the Congregation for the propagation 
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(5j Finally the Coffimandaut must take care that - fc the 
Sunday should not be disecmted but that on that day, which is 
set apart from a general to a particular use, all public trades 
and crafts are suspended—necessary eases md extraordinary 
drcumstances exempted—so that everywhere in and outside the 
town you may see it is Sunday/* 

These instructions of Moons ;ire characteristic of an enthusi¬ 
astic reformer of the iSth century. But how far the other Dutch 
Commandants followed these rules, is a doubtful question. 

The Dutch in Malabar had only one church and that was 
at Cochin, When the Portuguese main tallied their domination 
in Malabar they had established numerous churches and 
monasteries in all parts of the country. There w.m a church in 
almost every factory and attached to most of the churches were 
the monasteries of Jesuit monks and other missionaries, There 
were also ini]>orum Portuguese churches at Mattancherry and 
Penmans (behind the island of Vendurti},. Besides these, there 
were forty seven Syrian churches following Catholic doctrines. 
When the Dutch replaced the Portuguese, the Latin Christians 
and their churches came under their special protection, 1 
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The Protestant church at Codiin waa administered by a 
Church Council consisting of the Preacher, iwo Elders and four 
Deacons. Tlic church council was to report to the Commandant 
whatever had been decided at its meetings. The Dutch hud 
some charitable institutions in the country, the most important 
of them being the Orphanage and the Leper Asylum. The 
Orphanage was For taking care of the poor children who had lost 
their parents. They were given free education by the Deacons, 
Only Orphans of European parentage were admitted to this 
institution* Preference was shown for orphans of Protestant 
faith. Children of Catholic parents Asa could be Admitted to 
the orphanage and they were at liberty to choose their own 
religion when they came of age. If they chose to become 
Catholics the cost of their education and upbringing had 
to be demanded From the Catholic priests. The boys in the 
Orphanage were under the direct supervision of the Deacons. 
Alter their education in the Orphanage they were put to some 
profession suitable to their tastes. 

The Leper Asylum was at PaUiport on the island of Vypeen 
There were many patients suffering from leprosy and the Dutch 
had always taken elaborate care to prevent the wide spread of 
this disease by scgiegating the lepers from others. The Com¬ 
pany had a special commission of inspection which was respon¬ 
sible for reporting all cases of leprosy in the locality. The lepor 
house had a special fund of its own, administered by special 
trustees. But later this was placed under the management of 
the Deacons. 

The liberal policy of religious toleration and the charitable 
activities of the Dutch deserve real praise. Even though the 
Dutch at first showed some antagonism towards the Catholics, 
they were later treated with great toleration and courtesy. 
The Jesuits who were asked to leave Cochin when the fort was 
captured were allowed to return aild settle down within the 
territories of the Company. The toleration £xtended by the 
Dutch toward* the Catholics was greatly appreciated even by 
the Pope The following is a letter addressed hy the Pope 
Clement XiV to the Vicar Apostolic of Malabar 

Greetings to our Reverened Brother : Our beloved son 
Stephen Boyd, Secretary to the Congregation for the propagation 
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of! Chris tian& had com in animated to as In detail the attention-paid 
and the trouble taken by the Dutch Governor for the safety of 
the Christians who are there yonder. And as such Christian 
acts of kindness undoubtedly concern us greatly and as on their 
account we are indebted to him, so it is our earnest desire that 
at least our tedinys oi grutitutc lor the same be made known 
and dear to this man. Therefore to show our gratitude we have 
hereby to recommend to Your Reverence to assure him of our 
grateful sentiments in the most forcible and die most striking 
manner and at the same time to testify that we feel ourselves 
ao much more indebted to him for what he has done as we flatter 
ourselves that he will continue in this way to Jay the Christians 
and us under further obligation/" 

M Given st Rome the 23rd July iyya in the 4th year of our 
Papal reign. Stephen Borgia/* 4 

The Dutch policy towards the Hindus was even more 
generous. They always respected Hindu temples and other 
places of worship. Even in the question of slaughter of cqw% 
we fimi the Dutch promising the Cochin Raja to Send all their 
help in punishing the offenders. In the long history of their 
relations with the Hindu princes and people of Malabar we can 
scarcely get an instance when the Dutch deviated from their 
traditional policy of toleration. Even when engaged In warfare 
they never indulged in foolisn acts of iconoclastic vandalism. 
Perhaps, the only instance when the Dutch wounded the 
religious susceptibilities of the Hindus was w'hert some of their 
soldiers desecrated the temple of Punnatfin Nambidi in the course 
of the war with the Zamorirt. But even this was done without 
the knowledge of the Commander, 


U Maiibirand the OiilcH b? K M PaOafcfcer. F, F l^jt—129 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE DUTCH TRADE- IE* *HATA^AH 


r T 1 HE policy of the Dutch in Malabar lias been described as 
1 M maximum pepper trade with mhiimutn expense." 
Pepper was the main attraction for the Duich in Malabar, and 
as GoUenesse dearly states “ it was for the sake of this grain ;hat 
the Company maintained its expensive establishments oil the 
coast. PJ As we have very often atated, the principal object of 
the Dutch in Malabar was to possess the monopoly of pepper 
trade. But they were disillusioned in this even at the very 
beginning, in ail their contracts with the native princes they 
had stipulated that all the pepper should be sold to them with¬ 
out fixing the price definitely- The rivalry of the other 
European merchants soon made it impusibJc for I hem to secure 
the monopoly in trade. Other merchants were offering higher 
prices for the pepper and naturally the people would sell their 
pepper only Id those who would offer higher prices. Discussing 
this question, Siavorinus says : “They however early met with 
much disappointment on this head, (viz** securing the monopoly 
of pepper trade) both by the bad faith of the Malabar princo® 
and by the constantly increasing competition of European rivals 
who adopted a surer mode of obtaining as much pepper as they 
wanted by always following the market price or even paying 
something above it, while our Company continually insisted upon 
the performance of the contracts that no pepper should be 
furnished to any others although a fixed price was never stated 
in them and they only apeak of the market price as the rule go 
by T ' p The Dutch stigmatised selling of pepper to foreign nations 
as con tret band trade, but they had no power to stop it. 1 


I Jhn Abbe Kijrmt mstei tlsc fnl taw i ti ^ pb^raiiar s on Ibe [rule of 
efee Dench i d l7b&:—“'The Comp-inr nr>t &uccewJ<g4 sfl ibcir hopo ol 

radudLBfct c-eTic' H u i op* \n nation* \mm Ibb cWt They procure oo fcind of 
mwcbamiiw here hut wbuE rhey are furnuhed with f mj m Ifteif Other 
iponmoU bciflf rivalled in tbeLr irade ihsf are obliged to gave m higher price 
here ibin In tb« niArleta where they en|oy an c*dn*ive privilege * 

Quoted bf K. T, F Mio&ft, IKutorr of Kwrult* VoE F j#L 

34 
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Gollciic-ssc was of opinion that there were only two ways of 
restoring the pepper trade oi the Dutch. The first was |o follow 
the market as Lhe other merchants would do. The second was 
to adopt extreme measures by which they could compel the 
Kajaa to observe the contracts. But if they were to Follow the 
first policy, they need not have wasted so much blood and money 
In order to secure‘exclusive contracts. They need not have waged 
expensive wars for the maintenance of their political power. 
Having commie ted, themselv es to ■so much of heavy expenditure 
ill Malabar, they could not afford to appear as ordinary competi¬ 
tors with the other European powers. As Gohenesse said 1 to 
follow the market was well nigh imposiblc because an ordinary 
merchant who had to defray no expenses of any importance was 
better off with 25% profit on pepper than the Hon'bJe Company 
with 100% in as much as the latter had to bear the considerable 
burdens of so many establishments 011 the coast," The second 
alternative was even more hazardous. In compelling the Malabar 
kings to observe the contracts the Company was only getting 
itself involved m further wars and more expenditure- Even if 
they could defeat these princes in war there was no guarantee that 
they would keep I be contract. Even if they could compel the 
princes, they couM not coerce the people to submission on a 
question which involved definite financial loss for them* The 
system of pepper collect ton was twofold—contract coUection 
and collection through private persons. The Fravaacore Raja had 
entered into a contract with the Company 4 n 1753 by which he 
promised to sell 3.000 candies out of hi_s hereditary' territories 
at the rate of Rs. 65 a candy and r.ow candies out of his 
conquered territories at the rate ui Rs. 55 per candy. The 
Company maintained tiiat the Raja Jiad the obligation to observe 
the contract as h& had received *'great favour and advantages' 1 
from the Company. ‘The Company did not stand in his way 
when he was making himself mastered so many kings and senile 
pepper lands contends Moens. “from which he is now drawing 
great revenues not to speak of the expenses of a garrison and 
lortifacations which we have tu bear here in time of peace fur the 
safety of Has Highness.*' But none of these was a weighty 
consideration lor the Raja to keep tht contract. He never 
fulfilled his obligation and was carrying oil hU trade with the 
English and other merchants. 
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When Hendrick Zwaandercroon was the Commander, he 
issued an order that the pepper in Malabar should be sold at 
a premium of 2$%* His object was to prevent the smuggling 
trade. As the buyers could get pepper at a low price from the 
Company there would be no profit in the smuggling trade. 
Hut the Durdi authorities in Hoi hind considered this too low 
and therefore fixed the premium as $o% in 1725 In 1733 
it was raised to 100%. But the result o t this increase in the 
premium was an increase in the smuggling trade. "The greater 
the premium of pepper, the greater were the profits of smuggl¬ 
ing. pt However much the Dutch tried to prevent this "contra¬ 
band trade” it only increased as years went by., Usually this 
trade was carried through sea, but when the Dutch fortified and 
garrisoned their outposts in the sea, the ^contraband ' trade was 
carried through land. 

Before the arrival of the Dutch in Malabar there was no 
such practice as a ft monopoly of trade*' in this country. In the 
titne of the Portuguese, trade was carried on between the 
Company and the people and the Rajas were only the mediators 
between the two. But the Dutch introduced Ehe ingenious 
system of trade monopoly and the Rajas became parties to it. 
But as we have already observed, even though the Rajas were 
parties to the contract they never fulfilled the contract. 

The important articles of trade next to pepper mentioned by 
Gollencssc are piece-goods, cardamoms, cotton, areca, sandal, 
cowries, dianks. curcuma [saffron), indigo, timber, lime and 
bricks, rice, coir, fuses, hides, cocoa nut oil, salt, charcoal and 
lire wood. He also includes slaves as objects of trade. Kottar 
In Tnvancore was an important place for piece-goods. Carda¬ 
mom was mainly produced at Kottayam in the kingdom of 
the Kulastiri and this trade had been mainly carried on by the 
English in those parts. Sandalwood was purchased at Canara 
and sent to Batavia for the China trade. Cowries were brought 
from the vessels which came from the Maldives and they were 
sold mainly at Calicut, The Dutch were p lannin g for an 
exhaustive indigo cultivation in the Mangat country and the 
land uf the Anji Cairaals* Special seedlings were brought from 
Ceylon, Surat and other parts. The main centres of timber trade 
were Porakkad and Kayamkuium The supply of rice in Malabar 
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was too meagre and then?fore the Dutch were importing rice 
from Can ATM. Coir was mainly brought from Fatur and Cochin, 
Fuses were prepared at Kayamkulam. But after Kayamkulam 
was captured hv the Travancore Raja, fuses were made at 
Cochin, Malabar wa* a great export centre of hides. Hides 
were generail y exported to CeyTon. Cocoa nut oil was mainly 
supplied by Cochin, Salt was manufactured at Vendurti in large 
quantities. Charcoal was burnt at Faponetty, 

Most of the Dutch trade was done with the 1 bombaras P 
which came from Sind, Cutch and other northern regions. Be¬ 
sides the r bombaras * there were native vessels whkh came from 
Biidnir and Mangalore and other ports. There were native 
vessels trading with cochin from countries of the south like 
Quiion, Anjengo. Tengapatnam and Coladiel. Native vessels 
alan came from Manapar, Tuticorm, Kilkare, CnLlpatnam. Jaffna: 
patnam and N^apatamn, Ships, even front China, visited the 
Cochin port. Ail these vessels brought to Cochin the things 
which the places they come from produced. 

The Muscat bombaias brought dates, sulphur, incense, 
asafoctida, puv*ta, Manjaleana, or gall nuts, sticks of Fiquorite, 
shark-fins. fish-gut, kismis, almonds, pastasjes (pistachios ?} 
rose water, glass beads, small ajcu lives fpersian carpets or table 
cloths) ormtia-saU, salebfa medicinal timber), iiiirragomma, alwe, 
auroin, pigmentuiUi tutLa (a kind of medicine for eye complaint!, 
small pearls, chahcs, blue stone, gum arabic and salt petre, 

The otlier botnbar&s brought capoe, cotton tbreath canvas, 
coarse apr cads, co;trse chintz, wol leu clothes, corn bars, gessta^ 
pats, niquatiiasscs, ulwa seed, coriander seed, cummin seed* 
mustard seed, catjang, grain, car-dels (a kind of edible small 
bean), borax, ajnvkn or onion seed, put jack root, jcrzelm seed, 
and jerzelin oil, amenica oiI p mustard oil, pnpareax, fennel seed, 
urida beans, ass&salie or garden cress seed, sal armonaic, addi- 
vidigam root, trivetty or tricolpacomia, amnickoroit root, 
katgorony root, aretta root, wheats ani seed, corkeEjan tuedicir.e 
for horses), covy or sandai earth, gall nuts, coffee of the Mocha 
kind, soap and chunks. 

The imports from Raj pur were catw, raw lac, wood, salt, 
coriander* covy or sandal earth, urida* onion and salt petrr. 


The import* from Biirasalore, Mangalore and Nanjeswarom 
were rice, ftljang, horse beans, jerzelin seed, urida beans, .sandal¬ 
wood, white dry areca, fresh arena, chelas, roornati, canjau leaves 
and Jager liana. 

Thu imports from Canranore, T cHi cherry, Vatakura, Tanur 
and PonniTty were cardamoms, country-iron, sappan wood, 
pulenjica beans, iris root, garlic, aretta root, tobacco, javely, 
white and black root, raw wax. chikney areca and fresh areca. 

Piece goods, tamarind, jager sugar and coir fibre were the 
principal products from Quilon, Anjengo. Tengapatnam and 
Colachel. 

From Manapar, Tuticorin, Kikare and Cotlpatiiam were 
imported diverse cotton goods as spreads, chintzes, frocks, stock¬ 
ings, cambays, handkerchiefs, catjes. tuppattics, chef ns, roomals 
and also tobacco, salt, onions, writing olas, and carpetty or 
native sugar. 

The imports from Acheen were Dividar wood, sappan wood, 
benzoin, patjapnt. camphor, unworked aguil wood, white dried 
areca, gatte gamber, sago and rattans. 

From China were imported silk of diverse colours, raw silk, 
silk stuffs, lanquin sugar, spiaulter, quick silver, camphor, alum, 
radix China, cant jure root, porcelain, tea, bueyans. iron pans, 
anise flower, castor, arsenic pitch, copper articles, silk and cotton 
stockings, preserved ginger, quipcrsols, different kinds of paper 
and pedermany (a kind of medicine for eye complaints.] 

The principal exports to Muscat were sugar, spices, spiaulter, 
iron, steel, lead, tin, pepper, sandalwood, cardamom a. wooden 
articles, dry ginger, curcuma, ncrbalc beans, castor, porcelain, 
rice, cocoamits with and without husks, agel wood, benzoin, 
camphor, dove- pepper, patjapnt. palcattherry piece goods, cow¬ 
ries, coir fibre and ropes. 

The exports to other parts were sugar, spices, Japanese 
copper, spiaulter, lead, tin, quick silver, camphor, raw Chinese 
silk, sappan wood, alum, pepper cardamoms, Bengal silk stuffs. 
Pakatchery chialauw, Bengal long pepper and roots of the same, 
trial root, porcelain, dove pepper, pitch, dry ginger, curcuma, 
cocoa nuts with and without husks, wooden articles, cuvj root 
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and Sow, marmanjel, ncrbale beans, coir fibre and ropes, 
janaparil or little whet-stones, Inrita-caujara, fnri ta-mattapesy ( 
sollc-njan or wild ginger, calllatour wood and dry areca + 

The exports in Rajpur were spices, sugar, Mum, spiaaker, 
cov. 1 , cocoanuis with and without the husk. 

The exports Xu Banssalore and Mangidott: were spices, sugar, 
Japanese copper, tin and lead, steel spi nutter, Bengal long pepper 
and toots thereof, Bengal siifc clothes, CoJtetjc and Manapiir blue 
salempuries and white caatjes, Malacca pitchy Dividar wood, 
rolliatour wood r benzoin, camphor, Chinese silk stuffs, quick- 
silver, vermillion, Chinese iron pans, cantjore root, radix China, 
raw silk, alum, copera, oil, tamarind, honey, dry ginger and 
dumnetems. 

The exports lo Canrmnore, Te hi cherry, Vadacara, Calicut, 
Tanur, and Ponnai were spices,, sugar, Japanese copper, tead T 
tin, spianiter, camphor, benzoin, dividar wood, Malacca pitch, 
ca 11i:itour wood* Muiupar and Colachul piece goods* tamarind, 
Manapar onions, writing olas, jiiger kun.i. raw lac, armozmes, 
Batavia arrack. Ceylon arrack. Cochin arrack, corcapuliy Iruit, 
sole and upper leather, magado tries, Bengal salt pet re, dove 
pepper, Malacca long pepper, eocoauut oil corn me linite a tty and 
tripilly fruit. 

To £>ullpn r Anjengo, Tengapatnani and Cota did were expor¬ 
ted spices, sugar, Japanese copper, iron, lead, tin, Ipiaulter, steel 
and cotton. 

The principal exports to Manapar, Tutieorin, Kilkare, Coil- 
patnam and Jaffnapa tanam, Negapatam and Aachcen were 
chikney areca, coir fibre, copra and cocoa nuts, nerbale. sandal¬ 
wood. puknjica, dry ginger, curcuma, fndta canjam and angelica 
boards. 

The exports to China were sandal, pepper, cotton, putjuc 
root, gwu&atnira, alwe* olibannm gum. sulphur, suit |?etre ( 
tins her, catu, asafoctida, fish teeth, elephant tusks, shark fin&j 
fish gut T abada horn, Arabian gum, Surat cam bay, gingham 
coverlets, com bars, lead and tin. 

The trade was mostly carried on on the exchange system. 
The Company used to buy these articles and keep them in large 
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stock. There were local merchants in the sem« of the Company 
* to arrange lor the purchase and sale of these articles The 
Dutch had to battle with many difficulties for ;| smooth trade 
In Main bar. The havoc dune by pirates on the sea was 
always causing them anxiety. The scarcity ot money among the 
merchants also Interrupted their trade. Formerly the Company's 
trade had suffered very muds because of the private trade carried 
on by the Commander* and duds of the settlement. The 
Commander* used to carry on their private trade either in person 
or through private agents and they w ere making enormous profits 
out Of it But the Batavian Government issued orders strictly 
forbidding private trade by the Commanders. As a compensa¬ 
tion for their loss they were given 3% brokerage on the 
Company's merchandise. C- L- Senff. Moens' predecessor in 
Mala bar, complained that the compensation w.t$ too poor an d 
therefore lie should be allowed to carry on private trade. When 
Aloe ns became the Commander a new arrangement was devised 
by which the brokerage was raised from 3% to 5%. It was left 
to MoerjjT option to have private trade or this commission. Bui 
Mociis realised that "if an administrator was allowed to do lor 
himself what he was hound to do for the Company, via., to trade, 
self-interest might at times so lead him astray, that lie would 
sae first to his own interests and to the Company*! only after¬ 
wards." 

Even though private trade lor personal profits was given up, 
linens tried a system ol private trade on behalf of the Company 
which was to enjoy the profits thereof. This was luund to be 
highly profitable* Moens was encouraged to take up this sytem 
ol private trade on behalf of the Company by the report of Mr. 
Sdirendcr. an c*-councillor of Cochin. Schrcitder stated in Ids 
stfcret considerations : A, Thc Honourable Company cannot only 
do everything that private persons can do, but even much more, 
if it is served 'faithfully and a man applied to its affairs the same 
amount of judgment of reflection as he would to his own/ 1 
Moeiis wanted to bring this suggestion into practice by ■* serv ing 
iJie Company faithi Lilly applying to its affairs the same amount 
ot judgment and reflection as he would to his own/' Moens takes 
great pride in having carried on this trade very profitably, A 
profit of Rs. 34,722-9-0 was made on powder and candy sugar 
aione. The iuUJ profits amounts to Ks. 120,342-3-0. 


Wu m-iy no|ice one general rule about the prssptcts of the 
Company's trade in Malabar, It was prosperous whon the 
Company’s influence among the Malabar princes was strong ; it 
declined when the Company’s power declined. 


CHAPTER XVI 

A[>.VflNlSTKATIVH SYSTEM OF THE DUTCH EAST INDIA COMPANY 


T - HE Dutch who Stepped into the shoes of the Portuguese in 
Malabar excelled their predecessors in many respects. We 
have already referred to the liberal policy of religious toleration 
followed by die Dutch as censtrasted with the rigorous policy 
of conversion pursued by the Portuguese. It was in the 
field of administration that the Dutch showed their definite 
superiority. The Portuguese Company was ill-organised and 
throughly inefficient. It was organised on tins worst pa tern of 
medieval feudalism and proved to be a colossal failure in the 
East. The Dutch East India Company, on the other hand, had 
in it all the marks of a modernised democratic State. ,J Govern¬ 
ment by Councils”, the characteristic feature of European 
Government, was the main principle of the Dutch administration 
in die East also. Unlike the Portuguese Company, there was no 
unnecessary interference and no urbitratory restrictions from the 
home Government, The Dutch Company in the East was 
practically a sovereign body, devising its own rules and policies 
suiting the circumstances of the country and age. Grose in his 
voyage to the East Indies observes: " One of the reasons why the 
Dutch East India Company flourishes and is become more rich 
and powerful than aJI the others is its being absolute and 
invested with a kind of sovereignty and dominion more especially 
over the many ports, provinces and colonies it possesses." Even 
though the Company* enjoyed the patronage of the State, it was 
never hampered in any of it> activities by the authorities of the 
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State, The main strength of the Dutch East India Company 
was that it had a very sound system of organisation, a system 
which deserved the admiration of ail western comtaerefai 
concerns. The organisation of the Dutch Company was 
considered Else model for the English East India Company 
and wc can find the dose resemblance between the two 
in almost every detail. The English publicly acknowledged the 
superiority and merit of the Dutch administrative system and 
deliberately copied its principles. Dutch officers were taken into 
the services of the Company so that their system of administra¬ 
tion could be more effectively practised. In i6Sy Governor Vale 
of Madras sent the Directors of the English Company i( a book 
containing the Dutch methods and commenttitg on the book 
the directors made the following observation <a As there 
appears in this (die book) great wisdom and policy we recommend* 
to you the frequent reading and consideration of what is 
contained in these papers, which the oitener yon read, the more 
you will discover the wisdom of these persons who contrived 
those methods, + , Our design in the whole is to get up die 
Dutch Government among the English in the Indies (than which 
a better cannot be invented) for the good of posterity and to put 
ns upon an equal footing of power with them to offend Of defend 
or enlarge the English dominions and unite the strength of our 
nation under one entire and absolute command subject to us, as 
we are and ever shall be most dutifully to our own sovereign/ 1 
The only distinction the English wanted to make was that oI 
nomenclature. They wanted to have their English terms, viz.. 
Attorney General Instead of Fiscal, Alderman instead of sepin, 
Burgesses instead of Burghers, Serjeants instead of Bailhes, Presi¬ 
dent and Agent instead of Commander* Director or Commissary. 

The organisation of the Company in Holland was in the form 
of a loose confederation* The different 4 chambers' at Die 
various posts formed the units of tins confederation. There 
were 11 chambers H at Amsterdam, Middieburg. Rotterdam, Delft* 
Hootn and Enkhmzen andjeadi of these chambers had its own 
■djfps for trade with the East. The chambers kept thdr own 
accounts of the ships thev were sending lu th* East* The 
govemiltg body of the Dutch East India Company was a board 
of directors consist eng of 60 members Amsterdam had the 
largest representation m the hoard ; one third of the directors 

25 
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were cjioaen by the Amsterdam chamber. Middleburg selected 
owe fifth of the total number qf Directors Kutterdam, delft, 
Hoorn, and EnkhniJieii chu$e seven members each to the board. 
The supreme administrative body the Council of Seventeen— 
usually known as tie " Seventeen.' 1 Eight out of the seventeen 
members were appointed by the Amsterdam diamin e winch was 
the predominant unit. Thu Council had its session^ lor six years 
ai Amsterdam and for two years at Middle-burg. (The council of 
Seventeen was often referred to as the Amflterdfcin Council}. The 
Council arranged for the sail of ship* fixing die number each 
chamber had to send and also fixing the dates lor their Sail. 
The council met only three time* a year, but them were special 
committee^- of the council for carrying on the routine business of 
administration. 

The chid officer in charge ol the aditi™>lrat<on oi the 
Company's Eastern possessions was the Governor General. He 
was assisted by a council of nine members, each one to be in 
charge of a separate department. For example, there wa> one 
commercial expert, one naval expert, one chief tinny officer, one 
advocate general and jurist and one director general for tin- 
factories* The Governors of Moluccas, Amboyna, Banda and 
Coromandel wen the oth*r member* ot die Council, The 
Governor General enjoyed almost sovereigo powers in the ColuiciL 
The Okector General was the officer next in importance to the 
Governor General All questions relating to the eastern trade 
were decided hy the Governor General s Council without being 
influenced by the instructions from ihe Hcrnr Government. The 
Home Government not being in direct acquaintance with the 
circumstance* of the East usually allowed sovereign authority to 
the Governor General and Council fur rill affair* relating to the 
Company 1 * udm lustration in these [*arts. The membership cl the 
Governor General 's council was nut fixed as nine. In some years 
there wore only eight members fuiir oi whom would be with the 
Governor General it Batavia. The Governor General bad always 
a casting vote 

Cal lei ti treats die different services of the Dutch East India 
Company under six heading* political, ecclesiastical, military, 
naval, medical and artisan. 

There were various grades in die polkal services, c.. g 
apprentice, junior distant, assistant book keeper, under 



merchant, merchant, upper merchant, hi each settlement there 
was ft Governor or a Commander dr a Director its the head of 
this hierarchy of officers. These officers were entitled to certain 
commissions and allowances beside* their regular Hilary. Their 
h ilaries per month were as follows :— 


Governor 

200 Guilders 

Malabar Commander 

150—180 „ 

Upper merchant 

80 —103 „ 

Merchant 

fio— 70 „ 

Under merchant 

40 

Book keeper 

JO 

Assistant 

24— t6 „ 

Junior Assistant 

»> 

Apprentice 

* jl- ■ to 


The officers received allowances for lodging and provisions, 
which almost amounted to their respective salaries. In Malabar 
there was a Commander* in charge of the settlements on the cuait. 
From the writings of Mooils, we bow how the Commanders 
before his time were making enormous profits by private 
trade. But that system was disallowed and the Commanders 
were given 5% commit ton on the profits of the Company* The 
salary of the Commander was no doubt not very attractive, But 
bis total income inritiding pill his commissions and allowances 
amounted to nearly 3,000 pounds a year. 

The different fortresses, military settlements and factories in 
Malabar were under the supreme control of the Commander at 
Cochin. At Cochin, the head quarters of the Dutch in Malabar, 
there was a second- eji- council to assist the Commander. In the 
lime of GtiUenesse there were sist under-cocrchanU, 15 book 
keepers, 24 asststante. and 19 apprentices, Thus there were 66 
members in Cochin holy aging to the Political service. At Quilon 
there were 9 members of the political service and at Cannanore 
four. There were residents at Porakkad, Bonnani and other 
places. But many nf these establishments were reduced consider¬ 
ably and in the time of Moens there were only 43 officers of the 
Political service at Cochin, two at Quilnn and one each at 
Cranganorc, K&yatnfculam and PorakJkad. 

I \Toe.Da was given ibe rule of * Clemen * being am e;iiri-wiism 
mtfnber of ibe Council of India- 




The constitution of the political service in iVLibhar closely 
resembled that of Batavia. Thu Commander was assisted by *i 
council of nine. Here also, the membership of the council was 
siot strictly fixed- Sometimes there were iiino members In the 
council, some times only seven. The main departments under the 
charge of the councillors were the warehouses and store house 
the treasury , the post office, the trade office and the political 
secretariat. The members of the council were styled as 
Honourable." There were si inordinate officers in the political 
service called ' administrators- 7 * In the factories also there were 
political Committees to assist the chief officer. Many of I lie 
Dutch settlements were under officers who bad the rank of 
*• under merchants. 1 * 

In the ecclesiastical service of the Company the ' Preacher 1 
was the highest officer. The Preacher was also the head of the 
educational department as education and religion were not 
separated in those days* There wore many deacons under the 
preacher and they were expected to carry on some missionary 
activity* The Preachers were generally proficient in the verna¬ 
cular and Portuguese, as a knowledge of these was highly 
necessary for religious instruction. The Preacher's salary was 
90—izo guilders, the deacon s 24—3d guilders and the school 
master's 7—13. All these officers received allowances for house 
rent, fire wood and food besides their salaries. In Cochin there 
were one preacher 1 and two deacon s- 

The chief officers ol the military service were a sergeant 
major and a chief engineer with their head quarter? at Batavia. 
Bdow them there were captains, captalfis-licuffiiant, lieutenants, 
ensigns, Serjeants, corporals and privates. There were superior 
officers in the army like Brigadier, Colonel, LieuteiiantXoloncJ 
and Major. Their salaries were as follows;— 


Brigadier 

** 360 

guilders 

Colonel 

. * 250 

if 

Lt. Colonel 

200 


Major 

150 

i» 

Serjeant Major 

t£o 

»■ 

Captain 

* # 80—100 guilders. 


1. Viracher wm A pnachir ®f Lho Dutch jo Cochin daring lb* vnn 
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Ca plain Lieutenant 

.. 

70 fluilderH. 

Lkniu-iium 

„. 

50— 60 „ 

Ensign 


40 

Serjeant 

-, 

30 

Corporal 

•« 

14 

Private 

*« 

9 


The saJvv for the Chief Engineer was 140 guilders :i month. 

The Chief Military Officer for the Duch garrisons- in Malabo 
had usually the rank of a Captiiu. There were under the Cap [tun 
one Captain-Lieutenant, four Lieutenants and six Ensigns, These 
officers were in charge of the European armies in MaJuhur, There 
was one Captain assisted hy two Lieutenants and one Ensign for 
the other armies of the Dutch in Malabar jMalayan* Eurasian 
and native troops.) There were also one Captain and one 
Lieutenant in charge of the artillery. 

The Chief Officers of the naval department were Commander, 
Cap tai 1 i-at-«a, Captain-Lie utenant-a t -sea, Sk i pper afid Lieu- 
tenant. Their salaries w<?u; as follows :— 

Commander 120 guilders. 

Captain-at-sea too iK 

Captain Lieutenant-at-sea Ho 

Skipper 60 ** 

Lieutenant 4S 

There were other naval officers like chief maritime officer, 
port officer and master attendant who were in charge of the ported 
At Cochin there was only one maritime officer who bad the 
command of the port and the sea. 

The Surgeon General with Ms headquarter* at Batavia was 
the Chief MedicoJ Officer. He was assisted hy upper surgeons 
surgeons and under surgeons The salaries were us follows’— 
Surgeon General Bo guilder?. 

Upper surgeons 45 —$$ *. 

Surgeons and under surgeons 14—-30 

I11 Malabar the Chief Medical Officer had the rank of an 
upper surgeon. There were many surgeons and under surgeons 
also in Mala bar. In Cochin there were about 8-1 r surgeons. 

The chid officers uf the Artisan serv ice were the inspector of 
fortifications and superintendent of the press. There were many 



suihordiriatc officera of this depart me nt in Malabar employed for 
ship*building md fortification Then 1 were also many smith*, 
carpenters, masons, etc,, in the service of the Company, 

The distinctive feature of the administration of the Dutch 
East India Company was “efficiency/' The Dutch realised that 
‘ good management was of great importance to the Company and 
that good servants of greater importance. 1 ' Mdens wrote; 
M Good service and good servants are bound up with one 
another as- effect and cause. Hence, it is lime beyond dispute 
that where the best servants are, there things are done best." 
Therefore the Dutch always took care to secure efficient officers 
for the service of their Company, Liberal salaries were given to 
their servants in order to ensure efficiency of work. Still there 
seem to have been many “ deserters l+ from the company's service. 
Moens fpealcs with great regret about the desertions of De Lannoy 
and Duy ven&eliot. While he does not appreciate their action, he 
deplores the circumstances that led to it, Even though they 
were men of feat merit P no recognition was given to their services 
an the Company and it was their, discontent that pursuaded them 
to remain in the services of Travaocore. Golieitc&se knew that it 
was impossible M to make all the croodeed sticks straight/" Still 
he advised his successor to M remember the deserving when 
opportunity offered and to recommend them to the Right 
Worshipful*/ r Moons also pleaded for giving attractive encourage* 
ments to the servants of the Company lest the Company should 
miss the benefits of their talents. But he believed that much 
depended on the chief of the settlements. " For if he act* a good 
example in everything* * says Moens. “ and himself docs nothing 
w hich the whole world may not know and so need not he afraid 
of any one, is conscientious in his work, treats everyone severely 
or kindly according to his merits, and before all bus a head on 
hb shoulders, then those who would like to commit malpractices 
will think twice before doing so/* 

Besides Europeans* the Cum puny had in its services large 
numbers of Tbpasse*,. Lascorins and iffukJuvaa, the Topwases 
ware formerly in the services of the Portuguese. After the 
arrival of the Dutch the majority of them bad taken up services 
with them. Most of the gardens and fields of the Company 
were rented out to the Topasses. They were also employed in 
Use ship-building yard and in the smithy. Some served as 


carpenters, some as soldiers and some as interpreters. The 
service of interpreters was highly necessary Cur the Dutch 
especially when they wnru dealing widi criminal eases in the 
courts. Tin; great defect about the native interpreters was that 
they could not understand the Dutch language dearly and 
distinctly* When a native witness mis to be examined in a coiir* 
of law, it was iieccssan that the deck of the court should under- 
stand die evidence without any mistake. But often many grave 
mistakes were com mitt eel by the native interpreters who ttunsJa* 
ted the vernacular into Dutch* The Dutch Commanders were 
always com plain Lug about the want of efficient In terpreters who 
should have not only an " idea dum” but also an idea 
distinct 3 ,** Mocns keenly felt the difficulty in employing 
incompetent native interpreters and suggested dial Eurojieans 
should tuhe pains to learn the vernacular tongue* He suggested 
that the small European boys who came to ^1 oJabar along with 
their parent"? should he taught the Vernacular and Dutch 
languages throughly with a view to making them interpreters. 

The To passes h ad certain exclusive privileges as servants of 
tlie Company # e, g«, they alone could sdl refreshments to the 
Company^ ships. GoJlerfesse was frequently complaining about 
rhe disloyalty of the Topasses who were regularly deserting the 
Company^ service. By the regulation of Scptem^r 26* 1739 the 
Dutch authorities were persuading the deserters to come back to 
tile Company's services. A general pardon was assured to the 
deserters; still it unis not diffident inducement for their return. 

The Lascprins who were employed in the services of the 
Company were Christians who accepted the Romish faith in the 
days ol the Portuguese* They served the Company mainly as 
soldiers, Gollenesse says that about 300 Lastorins deserted the 
Company's servfc* and hxik with them their muskets also* 

fhe Mukbav.is (Christian fishermen) were largely employed 
1 ia LHolies by the Dutch far the construction of fortresses and 
buildings* Some of them were recruited as soldiers also* 

JUDICAL AuMINJ iTftATlON 

The Dutch aimedfat the establishment of a high standard of 
Justice in their possessions. There was a court of justice 'it 
1 oehui presided by the Second-iti-Counril and Chief Administrator. 
Most of the members of the political council were members of the 
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Bruch and they billed all civij and criminal cas css. There 
was also a subordinate court at Cochin dealing with small cases. 
It was presided over by a member of the political council. 

Formerly the Chief of the settlement—the Commander— 
used to be the president of the court of jusicc also. But later 
the judicial functions were vested in the Second-in-Council* 
This change was brought about after the trial and punishment 
of the Ceylon Governor Perter Vvysfc in 1732. The Commanders 
were strictly forbidden from interfering in the affairs of judical 
administration. They were to approve of the decisions of the 
Court in criminal cases with the advice ol thrir Council If they 
could not approve of the sentence they could stay its execution 
rill the final decision of the ease came from Batavia. But even 
though the Commander was formally forbidden from interfering 
in the affairs of the court, it was his duty as chief of the settle¬ 
ment to see that the administration of justice was properly done. 
Moens gives nine important suggestions for the consideration of 
I lie Commander in this respect, 

(1) r * When appointing judges of the court of justice, he 
should take special care ;uid pay much attention to selecting the 
best men available at the station* 

(2) He should make the members of this court understand 
the delicacy, importance and responsibility of their office., ^ - 
that a judge must exercise neither excessive severity nor 
misplaced leniency, but bo nothing more than an executor of the 
laws which he must weigh with the acts done or the facts of the 
suit according to the circumstances of each particular case* 

(3) The Chief should not listen to the complain la of litigan ts 
who have lost their case in the civil court. That would only 
encourage people to show disrespect to the court ol law. 

(4) The Chief can be considerate towards the loser in a 
civil case by helping him to file an ap'peaj to the proper judicial 
authorities. 

(5) II the judge fur some reason refuses the ]nier permission 
to appeal, the Chief rfmv then make the Sfiser understand that ■* 
(ray of appeal ia ^till left liiiti, namely, by making' application to 
the judge fad quern) for permission to appeal. 

(6) The Chief may advise the judge to clarify his judgment 
if it is unintelligible without prejudicing the former judgment. 


(7J Tin: Cliici may recommend prompt bearing and disposal 
of cases for avoiding dday, 

(fi) I'hci Chief should not grant any 1 ccmmittimus 1 except 
in eases which the Supreme authority has reserved to ineW, 

py) In criminal ca^es he should take care to make a dlstinc* 
tioii between crimes which directly concern the Company** own 
interests and ,dl other crimes. '* 

Usually the Commanders did not interfere in the regular 
ionise of judicial Administration, But the formal consent of the 
Commander was necessary for the execution of the sentences. 
If the Commander disagreed with the judgment in any particular 
case* he could stay the execution of the sentence and refer the 
matter for the Jirml decision of the Batavian Council which was 
the supreme authority in everything. But there were no 
occasions lor such interference from the Batavian Council, 
Like the other brandies of administration, the judicial adminis¬ 
tration of the Dutch was alto perfect and sound. 


Conclusion 


The Dutch period covering mare Hum a century and a 
quarter was ol great political importance as it witnessed certain 
fund amen [.il changes in the political system of the country. 
Even though the Dutch interfered frequently in the internal 
politics of the country, their history is not stained by any acts 
of cruelty or barbarism. Comparing the Portuguese and die 
Dutch administrations of Mdabar. Mr. Paiiikkcr says. 1 11 Unlike 
die Portuguese, the Dutch never claimed that they had conquered 
India or any portion of it. .4s their pretensions were less and 
their desire to da profitable trade evident, they caused leas fric¬ 
tion and created less trouble than the For tug use,. r , * s Calculat¬ 
ing, matter-of-fact, and well-trained iu the doubtful art of 
diplomacy, the Dutch presented a striking contrast to tlie 
arrogant and incompetent Portuguese whose finances were always 
oti the brink of bankruptcy, hut whose pretensions were never 
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le*s than those of uni venal dominion and Empire.” The haughty 
and thoroughly selfish policy of the Portuguse had made them 
extremely unpopular with the princes and people of Malabar. 
It must be Slid to the credit of the Dutch that they were not 
hated by any section of the people of Malabar in any period of 
their stay in the country. The Dutch bad always viewed with 
disapproval the high-handed ]*,]icy of tlic Portuguese in Malabar. 
\Vc find in the writings of all the Dutch fldfflinutfiitofs sevriv 
crilkism of tins Portuguese methods and policy. The Dutch 
always took pride in considering themselves be Her civilized than 
the Portuguese who. according to them, were no butter than 
barbaripip*- The name of the Portuguese had become a by-word 
for cruelty mad even to-day the word ' Paraiikt is iised in 
Malayulam to refer to bar ban*™. The Dutch rule appeared -as 
a relieving substitute far the h irsh reign of the Portuguese* The 
scorn and contempt the Dutch had lor the Portuguese policy is 
clearly evident from the writing* of Nieuhofi and others* When 
Nieuhoff was sent to Quitom Travancore and other parts to 
arrange for trade agreements with the native rulers, the ministers 
of Travancoro accused him for the harsh treatunent the Duicli 
had accorded to the Queen oil Quilon. He asked Nieulioff 
ip whether the Dutch would do less than the Portuguese had 
done, J Nicithoff replied: " H wr should follow the foot-step* 
of the Portuguese we moat be guilty likewise of the same 
enormiura, in murdering. plundering, etc * things not customary 
with us, the intention of our Company being to maintain even 
one in his right, and establish a free commerce without interrup¬ 
tion/ 1 As we have already slated, the Dutch came to Malabar 
as. merchants and wanted only to remain as merchants. The 
role the Company played its a «mrign authority way only 
an accident in iU htetoty, But the Portuguese came to Malabo 
as merchuirts-. masters and mistio-nuries. They wanted to be 
all the throe at the same lime and deliberately sought to 
achieve this object. 

The Dutch rule in Malabar did not leave any permanent 
marks as the Portuguese did The Portuguese language is even 
to-day known to some parts of Malabar and many Portuguese 
words have crept into the Vemj.cular + The religion of the 
Portuguese continues in »JJ vigour and force on the Malabar eoasi 
and the converts to their faith retrain faithful to iheir religion. 
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The most indelible mark of the Portuguese rule in Malabar is 
tJju mint’d caste of Toposses who even to-day follow the old 
Portuguese traditions. But viewed from the standpoint of 
leaving permanent results, the Dutch rule was very unimportant 
Tt was only a passing cloud. The Dutch language is nowhere 
spoken, the Dutch traditions are nowhere in vogue, and even 
the Dutch religion has disappeared from the country But the 
Dutch are remembered by the MaJayalecs for their liberal and 
htrge-hearted policy. Thu Dutch in general upheld! the cause of 
honesty and justice. They never allowed their servants to 
commit any malpractices in the country or to he cruel towards 
the local inhabitants. They always paid due respect to the 
Malabar princes and duel tains and were very polite in their 
relations with them. Even though they were zealous champions 
of the Protestant faith, they never allowed religious fanaticism to 
override their sense of duty. They showed great respec t to the 
traditional ceremonies and religious observances of theMulayalees. 
They even considered it their duty to protect the religious rights 
of the local inhabitants We have referred to the strong attitude 
token by Governor Angelbeck against the slaughter of cowi. 
Thia is sufficient indication of their concern and respect for the 
religion and tuettefs of the natives. In all these things, the Dutch 
offer a brilliant contrast to the Portuguese. Once a Dutch matt 
asked a Portuguese priest at Goa, " When do you imagine the 
sway of my countrymen will melt like that of yours in India ? +> 
Promptly came the reply : " As soon as the wickedness of your 
nation shall exceeed that of my people/' But students of Dutch 
history in Malabar know perfectly well that the wickedness of 
the Dutch wus never the reason for their disappearance* 

We have referred to from* ol the humanitarian activities of 
the Dutch in Malabar like the Orphanage and I he Leper Asylum. 
The Dutch spent liberal sums for the hospital, and many of the 
Company's officers and their wives look keen interest in these 
charitable institutions. Some Commanders had made themselves 
very popular with the local Lnhabiikuiis during their stay in the 
country Some of them could converse jn Malayalam without 
difficulty and took a keen interest in the local traditions and 
history ol the country. The Dutch administrators, even though 
mainly interested in commerce, were keen observers of things and 
men and critical students of history. The Memoirs of Mocns 
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and the letters of Visscher are priceless treasure—houses of 
information about Malkbar and its fifetory. Van Rhode's 
* Hortus Makbaiichis* has immortalised the memory of the 
Dutch relations with Malabar* Van Rheedc made an extensive 
study of the vegetable products of the country. Special agents 
were sent to the different highlands and forests of the country to 
collect all available specimens of plants. He classified them 
into different groups and gave their distinctive name* in tin 
Sanskrit* Maiayafain and Latin languages. A comprehensive 
report about the distinctive usefulness of these plants ,md also 
theiT sketches were included in his valuable book. I t took nanny 
years for the book co be completed and edited. The first volume 
was printed in it&6 at Amsterdam and the twelfth (last) volume 
in 1703, Van Rheede had the able assistance of many Makyalec 
and Portuguese scholars iu the production of this comprehensive 
book. The niuncs of the plants in MaUyalam were given by the 
Konkanics like Ranks hhattan, Vinayakn PandiUiar and Appn 
bh at tan and an Ezhava by name I tty Arli u than. The sketches- 
of these plants were, rendered in the Portuguese language drawn 
by the Carmelite Priest, Muthneus at Cochin, The details about 
these plants were rendered in the Portuguese language by 
Emmanuel Carnerio and they were translated into la tin by 
Kerman Van Douep the Government Secretary. The name a! the 
plant is given below every sketch in Malaynkm and Latin. 
Probably Malaya km types were for the hru time made in Europe 
for this purpose. 

The Dutch rule in general was conducive to the development 
qI trade mid iud uslri«sk The Dutch gave a fillip to the pepper 
trade of Malabar and gave wide advertisement lo Malabar pepper 
in the world markets. Commanders like Golknessec and Movus 
introduced new methods for the improve merit -if cotton fabrics. 
Hew systems of dyeing and printing were introduced into the 
country by these Commanders. The Dutch also rendered 
valuable service to the Malabar princes in giving training 10 their 
soldiers in new methods of warfare. The Butch popularised 
western weapons of warfare and their example was followed by 
many local princes* Some of the Dutch officers were taken into 
the services of the Native Sut*.^. We have seen how the 
services of Be Lunacy were useful for the learning up of the 
Travancore army and the construct km of the ft*rti fixations. The 




eng muring skill of the Duttt was made use of by the local 
on many occasion** 

One important point that should be remembered about the 
Dutch rule of Malabar is that. their power declined not because 
m the decay ot their administration but because of the r.uas 
of certain dremnatantes owr which they had no control, 
UmiaJly the influence of a particular power disappears when U 
decline's of it* own accord. Bui that was not the case of 
the Dutch in Malabar. The Dutch administration was efficient 
and sound from beginning till end. There was no deteriora¬ 
tion In the system of the management of the Company's affairs. 
On the oilier hand* It U worth while to note that the Dutch took 
special care and attention for securing efficiency of administration 
towards the latter part oi their reign in Malabar. But r their 
disappearance was due to certain outside factors. The first 
factor was the rise of Mart hand a Varma and the consequent 
progress of Travan- ore as a powerful State The next was the 
invasion of the Mysoreans, The last was the strong rivalry o| 
the English, Marthanda Varum dealt the death below to the 
Dutch Company, the Mysoreans hastened its death, flit English 
ejected it. 



APPENDIX i 

List ot Dutch Commanders at Cochin 


Hustanrt 

+. 

Captured Cochir 

Peter dt Bitter 


Commissio tiers i 

Charles Valkenburg 

.. ] 

of the fni 

LudoJjf Cqlsier 

T r 

First Governor* 

Hendrick Adriafui Van Rheedo 

1673—167; 

Jacob Luba 


1677—167# 

Martin Huysmun 

f 1 

16&J—1681 

Guliner Von bury 

h 4 

1684—1686 

J.s-iac Van Dtelen 


16B7—1693 

Swaardekroon 


1693—169S 

Pieter Cocsaart (acting) 

. - 

16^ 

Magnes Wkkelriian 

4 m 

1698—1701 

W* iloernlaii 

* 1 

1705—17 09 

Boren t Ketei 

m r 

1709—1716 

j, Hertcnber^ 

m m 

1717—17^4 

l>e. Jong 

A 

1734—1731 

A. Maten 

. . 

1731—*F 35 

J. 3 . Van GnMette&sc 


1735 — 174 J 

Si ennui 

.. 

1743 — 174 # 

i \ Stevens 

+ « 

*74#—17*1 

Le Haye 

p * 

1750—1751 

d Cun« 

* + 

1751—1757 

C. De Jong 


1757-1761 

G. Wayerman l 

• ■ 

1761—171*4 

C. Brericpot 


1764—1769 

C. L, Sneti . 

* * 

1769—1771 

Adrian Moens 


1771—1731 

Van Angdbeck 

+ * 

I 7 SE —1795 

Van Spall 


1795—T795 
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APPENDIX EE 

*! 

CuRotfnjjQftV ot Evitsts Relating to the History of the 
Duti'ii in Malahak 


Year 

Month. 

Event 



Houtmau organised a ^ail 10 the East, 

1595 

April 2 

A heet of Jour vessels under Hull Lilian bailed 
to the va.-’i. 

1601 


Sixteen Dutch ships sailed tu the East 

1602 

Mar. zo 

Formation of the Dutch East India Company. 

160$ 

Oct. 13 

Dutch signed a, treaty with the Zamorin for 
"the ruin and destruction of the Portu¬ 
guese.^ ' 

ibio 


Arrival of the Dutch in Ceylon, 

1619 


Establishment of Dutch power in ftitavia. 

165*5 

Dec. 29 

Seized the Portuguese fortress at Qfdfeu. 

1661 

Feb. 10 1 

Arrival of the Dutch at Ayalcotta, 

ibtii 

Mar. l£ 

Pahath Acben entered into an agreement 
with the Dutch m Board the 
boom. 11 

i60t 


The Dutch made an unsuccessful attack on 
Cochin. Dutch captured QuLloii and Cranga- 

nore. 

ib6z 

Feb, 

The Dutch took the palace of the Ranee of 
Cochin and made her prisoner. 

1662 

Oct, 25 

The Dutch forces returned to Cochin under 
General Hustaart. 

1662 

Nov* 

Van Coens joined the Dutch at Cochin, 











Year* 

Month. 

1663 

Jan. 8 

l 

iWi.i 

| Mur, 30 

1667 


1680 


iWq 


1691 

Sep. 10 

* 


17m to 
1710 


1710 

Jan + 

17*4 


1715 


1717 


1735 


174- 


tf 33 

Oct, 15 


Event, 


1 Cochin capitulated to the Dutch. 

The Dutch concluded a treaty with the Raju 
oJ Cochin who conf uted In become their 
vassal. 

The Dutch pobses*iut3,-i in Malabar and an the 
western Coast were placed under the Cochin 
command. 

Negotiations with the Portuguese for the 
exchange or sale of the Catholic institutions. 

Adoption into the Cochin Raja's family* 

Chettwaye given lo the Zamonn by the 
Dutch. 

i|l 

Reduced the fortifications at Cod]in. Crauga- 
nore, Cannunore and QuUon. 

War bejweeji the Dutch and the Zaraorin, 

Raja of Cranganore reinstated in his original 
possessions. 

Dispute between the Dutch and Zamorin over 
Chettwaye, 

Zamorin invaded Cochin, 

Peace concluded between the Dutch and the 
Zamoim 

Raja of Quiion died and his territories 
amalgamated with Kayajnkulnm. 

Dutch fort at Quilon attacked hy Travancore 
forces—Travaiicore troops beaten off* 

Cochin Raja met the Dutch ambassador at 
MiiveLihara where they attempted to negoti- 
air a pc->ce with Ti a vancorc 

















Year. 

Month, i Event. 

1753 

Aug. 1j 

Treaty of Mnvdikara between Travancore 
and the DuEch. 

1757 


300 European and 17,000 coloured troop* 
arrived it Cochin from Batavia. 

1757 to 

1758 


Raj a of Cochin and the Dutch formed an 
alliance to drive out the Zamofift. 

1758 


The Dutch relieved the Cbettwaye fort. The 
Trn van core lines constructed* 

1762 


The Raja of Travartcore defeated the Zamoriu 
and restored to the Cochin Raja his lust 
possessions 

1766 


Hyder invaded Malabar. 

1766 

April 

Dutch Commissioners met Hyder at Calicut 
to assert their rights and privileges. 

1775 


Travajicore purchased from the Dutch certain 
territories* 

1776 


Tippu took Cranganore and Ayroor. 

1776 

Nov, 13 

The Dutch fort at Chettwaye was compelled 
to surrender to the Mysoreans. 

177S 

Jin, $ 

The Dutch took the palace of the Cranganore 
Raja, 

t77« 

Mir. 3 

The Mysoreans attacked the Cr&nganore 
Palace and compelled the Dutch to retire 
to their fort. 

1789 


The Dutch sold the lort of Cranganore to the 
Tmvancore Raja, 

1789 

Aug. 

Crartganore and PalUport sold by the Dutch 
to Travancore, 

1790 

April 

Tippu seized the Travancore lines. 
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Year, 

Month. 1 Event. 

1 

I ?9 i} 

Mar. 7 1 Tippu seized the Cranganore fort. 

1790 

Treaty between the Cochin Raja and the 
English, 

*79* 

Disputes between the Dutch and the Cochin 
Raja over Lhe KonkanicS- 

1791 

The Dutch handed over Chet Iwayc to thr 
Zflmorim 

*795 

Feb, 24 The Dutch at Cochin ordered Stadthnlder 
to admit the British to their possessions. 

*795 

Sep. 6 | Conference at Cochin between .Major Petrie* 
Mr. Stcvcnon and Van Spall. 

*795 I 

Oct ly The fortress of Cochin surrendered to the 
English, 


APPENDIX ill 

Tranibktion of the Agreement between TnvancOrc and the 
Dutch lor the purchase of the fort <if Cranganorc and the outpost 
of Ayakotta :— 

** The enlightened and powerful king of Travail core, Wanji 
BiiJii HarthandA Rama Varma ha_s sent hi* first Stale Minister 
and Dewan the respectable Kesava PilEui to the MosE Worshipful 
John Gerrand Van Angdbeek. Governor of die Netherlands tniiis? 
and Commander of the forces of die Enlightened and Powerful 
Netherlands Company m the Malabar coast with the intention 
of purchasing from the Company the fort of Cranganore and the 
post oi Ayakptta with the gardests and lands belonging thereto, 
having consulted and negotiated upon tlib it was adjusted upon 
the following conditions: — 

“The D#*ran Kesava Pi Hay has bought lor his master and 
Hon* Governor Van Angel beck on the part of the Company faa^ 
sold to the king of Travancore for the just sum of three hundred 
thousand Sura* Rupees* the iort of tranganor* and the post of 








an 


Ayakotta with the cannon and ordinance belonging to them as 
they now stand tngciher with the Powder magazine though 
no small arms or any other effects and further the following buds 
and gardens :— 

The Muskaton island now leased for Rupees 390, 

The garden of Kilo Barki now leased for Rupees 175. 

The garden of Aacencto de Rosa leased for Rupees 19a. 

The garden of Nagachetty leased for Rupees 164 

The garden of Hendrick Meyer leased for Rupees 330. 

Garden of Babo Probo leased for Rupees 64. 

The garden of Akwyn leased for Rupees 310. 

The garden of Damn Moon a leased for Rupees 1230. 

The garden of Arekd Ittdoppoo leased for Rupees 199, 

The garden of Konoto Barki leased for Rupees 115. 

"The purchase and sale is agreed to upon this condition that 
the King of Travaiicore shall not hinder the navigation of the 
river past the fort either to the Company's vessels or in the 
vessels of the King of Cochin or their subjects whether the same 
be empty or loaded with rice, paddy or goods of any description 
as also ah floats of wood and bamboos, etc. fc in a word atl goods 
whatever without exception sliall pass and" repass free and 
without hindrance^ nor shall there be any new tax put upon them. 

"The King promises solemnly that the fire wood which must 
be brought from above Cranganoro shill I not be prevented on any 
pretext or taxed with any duty whatever, but 6 n the contrary 
that he will assist ail in his power to forward the firewood to 
Cochin by every possible means. 

"The Lepers House at FaHiport with the buildings, gardens 
and further ground belonging tu it to remain in the full and free 
possession of the Company, * 

IJ Tfie Romish Church at Cranganore and Ayakotla stand 
from ancient times under the Company and must remain under 
them. Fhe King shall not interfere with the same or with the 
parsons. The Christians are to remain vassals of the Company 
and must not be burdened with any new tax, 

Jp Hie Parson's house at P.dliport which the Governor erected 
and gave as a present to the church shall remain with the Church 
sind 110 new burdens be permit ted* 


"The mil aim anti shall keep’thdr gardens .likI J.inihi that 
they dow possess as, private, property*7^Sueh as are]_Christiau^ 
remain the same as the Catholic Christian vassals ol the Company 
and must not thus under any pretence be burdened with addi¬ 
tional taxes, only paying to the kin# the sum they formerly paid 
to the Company. 

"The King promises before the delivery of the aforesaid 
fort and Lands to make a payment in ready money of Ruj>ees 
Fifty thousand and the four following years in equal instalment 
by furnishing an account of pepper annually to the amount of 
Rupees Sixty two thousand five hundred, for the better &e .curtly 
of which and as lawful debtors the merchants David Rahaby, 
Ephraim Cohem and Ananda Sc tty bound themselves, 

IJ A 1 I this negotiated in the fort of Cochin in the year Koitang 
nin* hundred and seventy four and on the nineteenth of the 
month of Karkadagom or the thirty first July Seventeen eighty 
nine/' 


APPENDIX IV 

The Text o> the Treaty between tm Dutch 
aud the English 


PtopQsiUimn of ike Dutch, 

The Governor in Council of 
Cochin proposes to Major Petrie 
of the jyth Regiment Command¬ 
ing the detachments of the 
King's and E. L C‘s. troops, to 
surrender this place on the aoth 
ol this month and requests at the 
some time that all hostilities may 
cease. 

A rtide 1 

The officers of the garrison and 
the military that have defended 
Coc hin will with all the honours 


A n Hirers of (hr linglish. 
The garrison of Cochin will 
be prisoners and the fort given 
over to His Great Britannic 
Majesty tomorrow noon at 
‘twelve O'clock at which time 
the Bay gate and the New 
gate .shall be delivered over t( 
such detachments as Major 
Petrie will order to take 
possession of them. 

Artkfa T 

The garrison will march out 
as requested and Jay down 
their arms on the Esplanade 
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of wnr march out from the Bay 
gaU together with thdr aim*, 
baggage, (lying colours, beating 
of drums and lighted matches as 
also two cannons with their ap¬ 
purtenances. 

Article 2 

All officers and soldiers which 
are qf Use garrison of Cochin will 
with as little delay as possible be 
transported either to Batavia 
or Ceylon at the expense u£ the 
English Government in English 
vessels. 

A ttidc j 

The said officers and soldiers 
will take with .them all their 
effects without their being Liable 
to any search. Their servants 
and staves; whilst those that are 
married will likewise be at liberty 
to take their families with them, 
Avticlt j. 

The Governor, die members of 
Council and all servants of Police 
and Trade, Churchmen, Military 
and Naval, and other servants in 
the j*ay of the Dutch Company ns 
also all the inhabitants of Cochin 
either Europeans, or natives will 
be at liberty to hold their persons 
and property movable and im¬ 
movable merchandize and other 
effects without being therein 
molested or obstructed on any 
account whatsoever, 

Ariick j 

\ rnong the foregoing is also 
understood, regarding the liberty 
of tiie Factor and Resident of 
Forca. J; A, Scfseits, who is now 


when they must retire bach a a 
prisoners of war. 


A riidc a 

Cannot be grouted; about 
the garrison, ft will be disposed 
of as the C-in-C may detrn 
proper. 


Arikh 3 

Allowed, excepting with res¬ 
pect to slaves, a name un¬ 
known in the British dominions 


Artirfa 4 

All private properties will 
be sacred. 


Article 5 

A reasonable tinu will be 
allowed him to settle his 
affairs, but he must be con¬ 
sidered as a prisoner of war. 
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employed here in keeping the 
Company's mercantile books and 
lie must be allowed to return to 
his station to receive his office. 
Article 6 

The Governor, the members 
of the Council and all Servants 
of Police and Trade, the Church¬ 
men and further servants in pay, 
will la 1 at liberty to take their 
families, male and female, slaves 
and also their possessions either 
to Batavia or Ceylon and they 
will be granted there to at the 
expense of the British Govern¬ 
ment the necessary ships and 
transports, 

A riick 7 

The funds belonging to the 
Orphan College anti the poor 

House will not be confiscated or 
wized upon, they being money 
of orphan* and the poor* 

Article $ 

All officers and servants, civil 
and pohticalp of the Company 
who may wish to remain at this 
place as private individuals shall 
be gr anted the protection of the 
llTilisli Hag, 

Artute g 

All mercantile artides, am- 
munitions, artillery goods, arms, 
provisions and other articles 
which belong to die Company 
and are found at this place will 
faithfully be made over accord¬ 
ing to a Specific statement to the 
commissaries that will be appoin- 


A Hide 6 

This is replied to in the 
second article. 


Article j 

The funds mentioned in this 
article will belong to His 

Grteat Britannic Majesty in so 
far that he will appoint per¬ 
son* over tf ten for their 
management* 

Article v 

All the inhabitants who are 
willing to remain and to take 
the oath of allegiance to His 
Great Britannic Majesty will 
in every respect be treated as 
British subjects. 

A Hick 9 

Everything mentioned in 
this article will be faithfully 
delivered over to such persons 

Major Petrie will appoint 
hereafter io dispose there 
about agreeably to the dfrec- 
tion of His Great Britannic 
Majesty. 
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ted to receive them and the 
specified list will to duplicate be 
duly delivered to Major Petrie- 
Ariidc lo 

lire fortifications, the Govern- 
mem houses all a nd 

otljer public buildings belonging 
to the Company will be kept as 
they are at present and not be 
demolished, 

A rtidf u 

The fret- exercise of die re¬ 
formed religion^ a$ usual in the 
Du tell Church,. where divine 
sendee i$ performed* will be 
permitted. 

Article iz 

The convent at Verapolly and 
rfd] other Romish churches, as 
also the Heathen temple will 

receive the protection, that they 
have hidierfo enjoyed, under the 
Dutch Company, 

Article ij 

All Topazes (half-caste*J and 
inland Christiaixs as also the 
Banyans, silversmiths* painters, 
washers and shoe-makers who 
ace subjects and vassals of the 
Dutch Company wi II retain tfidr 
property and also all privileges 
and protections which they a I ways 
had enjoyed of the said Com¬ 
pany. 

Article 14 

All documents, chariot resolu¬ 
tions and other papers belonging 
to this Government will without 
any search being made of them 
be delivered over to thft Gorer- 


Article 10 

Regarding the fort of Cochin 
and all other public buddings 
they will be deposed of -iS llie 
Commun der-iu-Chief or the 
Commanding Gfiker will think 
proper at the time. 

Arikk 11 

Allowed. 


Article il 

The Bmrsls Government 
everywhere protects rdigious 
exercise*. 


Article 1 $ 

Answered in the fourth and 
eighth article^. 


Artjdt 14 

All Public Documents and 
papers must be delivered over 
to persons appointed to receive 
them, hut Mi. Van Spall will 
have an then! jested voucher*. 
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nor, Mr. Van Spall in order to be 
carried with 1dm wherever he 
may be removed to, 

ArUd* T5 

No one wfl] occupy the Govern¬ 
ment House during (his) Mr. Van 
Spall's stay at Cochin, but be 
will remain in it, unmolested. 

Article /fi¬ 
le case of any English desert¬ 
ers being found in the garrison 
of Cochin, they will be pardoned. 
Article 17 

All public papers. Notarial or 
Secretariat deeds which may in 
the least be to the security of 
the possession^, belonging to the 
inhabitants of thU place will be 
respected and preserved in the 
hands of those who hold that 
office io order to be made use of 
whenever requircd^ 

A Hide i$ 

The Auctioneer of the town 
the Sequester and the Curator 
(Trustees) will be supported in 
the recovering of all outstanding 
money and be therein protected 
by the usual officers of justice* 

A Hide /p 

Alter this capitulation shall 
have been signed, the new gate 
shall be made over to an English 
detachment of 50 men to which 
an equal number of Dutch sol¬ 
diers shall be added, to whom it 
will be charged that no Dutch 


of those which may concern 
himself during his management 
of Cochin, 

Article jj 

Answered in the second 
article. 


Article 16 

All deserters will absolutely 
3 >o given over. 

Article 17 

Answered in the fourteenth 
article* 


Article iS 

All inhabitants who remain 
111 Cochin wilf be subject to 
British Laws. 


Article jp 

The gate of the fort of 
Cochin will be taken possession 
of by a detachment of British 
troops tomorrow noon at 12 
O'clock. The garrison will be 
lodged as conveniently as the 
circumstances will allow until 


soldier may get out and no 
English one may rush in, and 


it can be disposed of there 
about agreeably to the second 


n? 


f 


next day all the gait* will be ^ticlc. The offiicers may re^ 
taken po^^iaD of by the tain their gvvords, 

English troops and lliu garrison 
of Cochin will retire to a certain 
place and remain there, tut til 
their departure tor Batavia or 
Ceybn laying down their arms 
a* usual with the exception ul 
the officers Commanding them 
who will retain their swords. 


Article 2 q 


A Hide 3 o 


All servants of the Company Major Petrie is of opinion 
the Police the Military, the Navy that he has not the power to 
and others in pay will be supper- enter into such an Agreement 
ted by the English Government on account o! the Eon'bit 
until they are taken in English Company. The last part of 
vessels to the place of their this article has been answered 
destination, either Batavia or in article 2 nd- 
Colomho* 


A rtkte 21 


Article 21 


All sick and wounded now in Allowed, 
the hospital are to be treated 
and main taint'd by the English 
Government. 

The fulfilment of aJ| the above Major Patrio consents to a 
stated articles and the manner of cessation of arms* an til 4 
capitulation agreed to are U> be o'clock in the morning at 
faithfully observed and signed which time Mr. Van SpaM 
respectively by Ma jor Petrie* the should declare whether or not 
Governor Van Spoil and the he will accept the afore-men- 


Council of thi^ place. 

19th October 1795. 
(Signed) J. L. Van Spoil* 


tinned article? of captivation. 
11 -JO p 19th October 1793* 


(Signed 1 G. Peine. 
Mayor, 77th Hegiment, 


F. J. De Can, 
!. A. Cellaring 
L H, Scheids, 
A. LuneL 


Commanding. 


C, Van Spall, 


The Eh* 
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